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Bristol ISHING is back—at the very head of the list. 1919 
will be the greatest fishing year ever known. Millions of 


Steel Fishing Rods civilians, who have carried financial and managerial bur- 

dens of the war, will find relief and rest and new strength 
with “Bristol” Rods and Meek Reels in the great outdoors, in Pool and Stream and Lake and 
Bay. Hundreds of thousands of soldiers and sailors accustomed to being out of doors, 
but compelled to go back to their old indoor life, will take the first opportunity to get back 
into the Open. How they will get out their “Bristol” Rods and Meek Reels and put them 


together, and see that they are all in perfect condition, and handle them with fond antici- 
pation—impatient of the long delay before they can start on their trip. 





“Bristol” Steel Fishing Rods and Meek Reels have been off to the war, 100 percent American. 
Every part of the Horton factory was given over to war work gladly and willingly. Everything we 
had was at the service of the government. But now that the war is over, we are back on the 
pleasant work of building “Bristol” Rods and Meek Reels, which are cherished by so many millions of 
good Americans, because of the happy times which they have had and the renewed good health 
which they have acquired from the use of these perfect tools of the Grand Old Sport of fishing. 


Buy them of your sporting goods 
dealer. If he doesn’t have them, 


MEEK and doesn’t seem anxious to get 


and"Blue Grass” ‘hem for you, you can buy them 
by mail of us at catalogue prices. 


REELS Write for illustrated “Bristol” and 


Meek catalogue, mailed free. 
o 


The Horton Mfg. Co. P: 


81 Horton Street ~ Bristol, Connecticut (¥ 
ee 
Pacific Coast Branch: eg 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market St. = 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The 
Monarch 


of 
Sheep-Lick 


Mountain 


By 
Lee 
Mighell. 


IGHT came on and I was lost. 
No, to be more exact, the 
camp was lost, for I knew well 
my way back to the camping- 
place of the early morning. During the 
day, our party with its outfit of horses, 
tents, etc.. had moved from our camp 
on the Yukon-Alaska boundary to a new 
Position somewhere in the woods north 
of Sheep-Lick Mountain and eight or 
ten miles to the Alaskan side. 
Over-anxious for game, I had left the 
caravan to hunt a few hours on the 
foot-hills and moraines that extended 
along the course our pack-train was 
taking. I felt sure that a procession of 
sixteen horse§ would leave trail enough 
for even a woodsman of my limited ex- 





perience to follow, but I had not reckoned 
on the hard stony bars of the rivers, 
where the horses’ hoofs made not the 
slightest impression. 

Without either food or bedding and 
anticipating a cold and lonesome night in 
an uninhabited and dangerous country, I 
gathered together a large quantity of 
driftwood from a river bank near by. 
This wood I piled in a semi-circle about 
my camp-fire partly for protection from 
the wind and partly to ward off night 
prowlers. In the meantime my chari- 
table companions, forgiving my _ indis- 
cretion, had sent Jim Murie, our experi- 
enced wrangler and mountaineer, back 
on the trail to look me up. He appeared 
on the opposite bank of the river just 
as I was starting my fire and I was in- 
deed pleased to see him and his extra 
orse. 


FTER a night ride through a track- 
less woods for five miles we reached 
camp shortly before midnight. At day- 
light the next morning we learned that 
a large grizzly had followed us to with- 
in one hundred yards of our new camp, 
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but had turned off the trail to devour 
a sheep carcass which our party had 
cached in a tree near a fresh water lick 
a short distance from the tents. 

As Murie and I came into camp late 
that night, my companions, Young, Brow- 
der and Dyer, awoke long enough to josh 
me for my carelessness and to say that 
they were saving for me a monster ram 
with a pair of horns far greater than 
any previously seen by any member of 
our party. Dyer had stalked the ram 
most of the afternoon, had located it 
several times with the aid of his glasses, 
and had shot another sheep while at- 
tempting to select the big fellow from a 
herd of ten or twelve with whom he 
was associating. The entire band of 
sheep had finally climbed several thou- 
sand feet to the snow-covered mountain 
top and crossed over out of view. 


WAS not discouraged by the ac- 

count of their disappearance, for fi 
knew that they must be still in existence 
and a week of sheep hunting had now 
given me confidence in both my power 
of endurance and my ability to climb, 
so with an air of bravado, partly as- 
sumed and partly genuine, I said to 
“Cap” Hubrick, the guide, “Cap, that 
head is mine, to-morrow we will go and 
get it.” 

A few hours of sleep and we were off, 
but not until we had each consumed a 
large piece of caribou steak and a quart 
of corn-meal mush. And let me say 
right here that in sheep hunting there 
is nothing that will stick to your ribs 
like corn-meal mush. The writer car- 
ried his glasses, his climbing stick and 
heavy Winchester; “Cap” his glasses, and 
Alpinestock. 

The mountain, locally known as 
“Sheep-Lick Mountain,” consisted of a 
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series of three or four peaks lying al- 
most aS a range from east to west and 
each connected with the next by a nar- 
row ridge several thousand feet above 
timber line in the region of perpetual 
snow. 


E started that morning for the 

northwesterly peak, so as to be 
sure that we would not be traveling away 
from our game when we began to fol- 
low the ridges. For the first two or 
three hours of our ascent we found the 
moss from six to ten inches deep and 
the climbing was so exhausting that we 
were compelled to rest every fifty or 
seventy-five feet to regain our breath. 
After getting up some two or three 
thousand feet the shale rock predomi- 
nated and the moss disappeared. It 
made the climbing much easier, although 
in many places it was as precipitous as 
gravity would permit the loose formation 
to lie. 

By eleven o’clock we had reached the 
summit and, to our surprise, what ap- 
peared from the wooded valley below to 
be a sharp narrow peak, was indeed sev- 
eral acres of almost flat table-land of 
broken rock. As we crossed this flat 
and scanned the slope of the other side 
not a sign of rams could be seen. We 
started eastward, crossing the inter 
vening ledge which led us upto the 
glacier-like fields of ice of the next 
peak. In the snow on this ice we dis- 
covered the fresh tracks of sheep lead- 
ing across the top and directly away 
from the location where the rams were 
last sighted the previous day. We were 
encouraged by this discovery, but after 
following the trail for an hour or more 
we descended below the snow line and 
could no longer follow the tracks. 


SHOULDER of the mountain stood 
well out to the south of the peak 
and we decided to climb down on it and 
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inspect the sheep pastures below. As 
we approached the edge we dropped on 
our hands and knees and then slowly 
raised our heads for the view beneath. 
Not a sign of sheep on the mountain- 
side could we see, but as we swung our 
eight-power binoculars to our eyes what 
was our surprise to see in the valley, 
two thousand yards below and across 
two impassable cafons, the flock of rams 
for which we had been climbing since 
early morning. They were peacefully 
taking an afternoon nap. 

To reach this game by direct descent 
was a physical impossibility, so we re- 
turned a short distance to a point where 
we could descend into a canon at our 
right. This cafion led down to within 
four or five hundred yards of the sheen 
below. In this cafion was a small stream 
which often disappeared in the rock for 
a few rods, only to pop out further down 
in a greater volume. Down the cafon 
with this streamlet “Cap” and I traveled 
as fast as the broken rock and preci- 
pitous course would permit. The sides 
of this cafon became steeper and steeper 
as we descended to the valley. Suddenly 
we heard the roar of water, and lo, our 
little creek, now grown to a sizable 
stream. was splashing over a thirty-foot 
fall. How to negotiate these falls was 
a problem, but as neither time nor ob- 
ject would permit of retracing our steps 
there was nothing to do but to attempt 
to climb the sides of the cafion to a suf- 
ficient height to permit our passing down 
and around the falls. By digging a foot- 
ing for each step, in a half hour’s time 
we managed to get a few feet below the 
falls, but were still some seventy-five 
feet above the bottom of the cafon and 
on a precipitous cliff. Here we came 
suddenly upon a small dirt-covered gla- 
cier which was so exceedingly steep as 
to make it impossible to cross. “Can’s” 
ingenuity now came into good play. He 
directed me to lie down flat on my back 
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on the ice, to spread out both arms and 
legs and with my head thrown back to 
start for the bottom, dragging as much 
dirt with me as possible. I landed in 
a heap in the rocks below, but none the 
worse for the coast. “Cap” soon followed, 
and in fifteen minutes we were at a point 
which we thought to be about opposite 
the sleeping rams. The real danger of 
the stalk was now at hand. The cafion 
here was four hundred feet deep, the 
walls almost perpendicular. My Alpine- 
like guide asked, “Can you make it?” 
\ 
ANSWERED, “I will try if you 
lead.” We took chances with death 
during the next hour. Twice my foot- 
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ing gave way on the rotten shale rock 
of this cliff, but each time providence 
and my guide’s quick grasp of my ex- 
tended gun-barrel kept me from starting 
head first for the creek below. When at 
last we reached the top we were ex- 
hausted and pantingfor breath. So 
anxious was I to get out of my perilous 
position that I had almost forgotten the 
purpose of the climb. My sportsman in- 
stinct, however, instantly revived, for we 
were no sooner on the ridge than we saw 
lying below us on the opposite side of 
a wide canon bottom the objects of our 
search. There they slept, basking in the 
sun, approximately five hundred yards 
away. To one side and slightly above 
the others lay the grandfather of them 
all, his big horns shining in the sun like 
the horns of an old-time Texas steer. 


DROPPED behind a large rock and 
began emptying my five-shooter at 
the monster ram. It was emptied. I 
filled it again and shot four times more. 
Never did J touch a hair, but never did 
I miss by a foot. As the bullets struck, 


“Mickey's camp, where we stoppe 


first before, then behind, then above, 
then below, the ram arose and danced 
with fear. The point where the ball struck 
was to him always the place of dan- 
ger. 

At last panic seized him and, with the 
instinct of all frightened sheep, he started, 
not down toward his companions, who 
were moving quietly away and out of 
range, but up to the supposed safety of 
the ridge, where I lay concealed. His 
course would have brought him out 
some three hundred yards above me. 
“Cap” started rolling stones down the 
canon below him to convince him that 
we were below. I went forward and 
upward and took my position near the 
edge of the cliff to wait for his appear- 
ance, The minutes seemed like hours, 
five of them passed, no ram appeared, 
then ten, and I was fearful lest he had 
changed his mind and gone back, when, 
suddenly, over the edge of the cliff, 
hardly one hundred yards away, appeared 
the big white Monarch of Sheep-Lick 
Mountain. His proud head with its 
massive horns stood high above his 
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shoulders. His large piercing eyes 
flashed both defiance and fear. He hesi- 
tated a moment, uncertain as to whether 
he should charge or retreat. His de- 
cision was unnecessary, for a bullet from 
my thirty Government had gone straight 
through his heart. He fell, then rolled, 
then tumbled, bumping and bounding he 
went back almost to the point where he 
had been so peacefully sleeping. 

It took us ten minutes to get down 
to his body and all the time I expected 
to find a badly disfigured trophy, but my 
delight was real when I saw that. the 
massive head still bore a pair of perfect 
horns with a spread of thirty-two inches. 


Notr—Wilson Potter, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has a Dall sheep head with a spread 
of thirty-four and one-half inches, killed 
by an Indian near Kluane Lake, Yukon. 

3elden Roach, of New York, killed one 
in Yukon, in 1914, with a spread of 
thirty-three and seven-eighths inches. 

The ram referred to in this article is 
thought to have the widest spread of any 
ram taken out of the Territory of Alaska. 
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THE MIGRATORY BIRD LAW 


T was on December 5, 1904, that George Shiras, 3d, a 

man loved by American sportsmen, introduced the first 

migratory bird bill in the Congress of the United States. 

Nearly fourteen years later, on July 3, 1918, the migra- 
tory bird treaty act became law by the signature of President 
Wilson. These dates mark the greatest advance that this 
country has yet seen in wild life conservation. 

Congressman Shiras’ bill materialized in the Weeks-McLean 
law of 1913. This splendid and far-reaching measure has been 
potent till now, chiefly through its moral effect. Following 
its enactment there was a great increase of migratory birds, 
including the game species, but it had two defects. Its con- 
stitutionality was seriously questioned, and the Federal De- 
partment of Justice ruled that it was deficient in its authori- 
zation of police powers. Under these conditions the prohibi- 
tive regulations of the Department of Agriculture could not be 
enforced in the way law-abiding citizens desired. Those who 
lived up to the law did so not because they feared its penalties, 
but because it was the law. Something more than a sentimen- 
tal basis was needed. 

A treaty with Canada, containing terms similar to those of 
the federal law, was therefore negotiated, and an enabling bill, 
which put teeth in the law, was enacted. Hereafter the unre- 
generate will have to reform or suffer the consequences. 


* ENATOR McLEAN’S resolution provides for similar ac- 
tion with all foreign powers for the protection of birds. 
Now that Canada has joined with the United States in a mu- 
tual protective agreement there is no sufficient reason why the 
principle should not be extended to Mexico as well. When the 
Mexican editors visited this country recently, Mr. E. G, Lie- 
bold, of Mr. Henry Ford’s personal staff, suggested such a 
treaty to them. The idea was favorably received. The writer 
took up the subject with Governor Cantu, of Lower Califor- 
nia, and he showed a willingness to harmonize the open sea- 
sons for waterfowl in his Mexican province with the neighbor- 
ing state of California. Dr. Nelson, of the Biological Survey, 
has broached the question with Sefor Herera, who is at the 
head of the Mexican Agricultural Department. 

The principle of the McLean resolution may be extended, in 
so far as it is applicable, to foreign countries which have pos- 
sessions off our coast and even to Central and South America. 
For the present, however, we are warranted ‘in congratulating 
ourselves that a great work has been accomplished and that 
the part of the continent which is most important to us and 
which most needs such protection is suitably cared for. 


HE big facts of the new Enabling Act are, first, that it 
stands on a foundation of rock, and that its constitution- 
ality is not likely to be successfully assailed. It gives larger 
protection to the valuable non-game birds than the Weeks-Mc- 
Lean law, which is repealed by implication. It clinches the 
great principle of the old law, whereby the birds that pass from 
State to State and country to country are placed under the con- 
trol of the central government, and not under any fractional 
part of that government. Under it selfishness and sectional- 
ism are eliminated and equalization of opportunity is made pos- 
sible. 
The new act has a non-sale game clause. It establishes fed- 


eral bag limits and extends the principles of the Lacey Act, 
prohibiting illegal interstate commerce in game to Canada. At 
one stroke the markets of Philadelphia, Washington, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and many other cities have been closed 
to the sale of wild fowl. Every sportsman knows that this 
means a further increase of the supply both for sport and for 
food. There are plenty of men in this country to shoot the 
game so that it may be utilized, and there will be hundreds of 
thousands more after the war is over. We have gone beyond 
the time when market hunters are allowed more than their 
share of this great natural resource. 


NE of the great advantages of the new law is its flexibility. 

Any season which experience shows to be too long or too 
short can be changed without delay. If agriculture suffers 
from the inroads of any species an order can be promulgated 
promptly which will give the necessary relief. Starlings, jays, 
crows and blackbirds are not included among the birds pro- 
tected by this law. 

ECTION 7 of the law specifically recognizes the rights of 

States to make shorter open seasons for shooting game 
birds and, in fact, to close such seasons entirely. It also per- 
mits them to disregard the provision in the federal law which 
allows shooting at a half hour before sunrise and last, but not 
leas it gives them the opportunity to establish rest days during 
which no shooting shall take place, even though the season is 
open by both federal and State laws. 

In this connection attention should be called to a very ex- 
cellent State law, which is a modification of the rest-day idea, 
and which had its first trial in Tennessee during the shooting 
season of 1917. Under the provisions of this law wild fowl 
cannot be shot on Reelfoot Lake before 8:00 in the morning or 
after 4:00 in the afternoon of any day during the open season. 
While the local hunters were strongly cpposed to this at the 
time of its enactment, after they came to try it out, results 
were so satisfactory that when the writer was in that section 
last November he failed to find a hunter who kad anything but 
praise for the provision. The wildfowl immediately recognized 
the fact that they could feed without molestation for a consid- 
erable period both in the morning and afternoon and conse- 
quently they did not leave the lake and fly out. on the Mis- 
sissippi during the shooting hours, as had formerly been the 
case. 


HE use of motor boats and sail boats for hunting ducks 

has been very generally discontinued by State action, but 
the new federal regulations contain a prohibitive clause on this 
subject. It is generally realized that the ducks should have the 
greatest opportunity possible to feed without being disturbed, 
and there is a strong sentiment against the use of boats to stir 
up ducks when they are feeding in localities inaccessible to 
shooters. 

The States are co-operating with the federal government and 
among themselves for the good of the birds in a way never be- 
fore approached. A single guiding hand is better than many, 
as the Allies found when they put Foch in the supreme com- 
mand. Joun B. BurNHAM, 

President American Game Protective Association. 
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BEING THE 


SICIAN, WITHOUT A VACATION 
HEART OF NATURE, BY 
AND IN THE END HIMSELF 


TOOK HIS PATIENT INTO THE 
THE POOL OF PARADISE 
BECAME HEALED. 


N the night of the twelfth of 

July, or thereabouts; that is to 

say, as it were, so to speak, about 

a fortnight in advance of the 
date which is now known in history as 
the twenty-seventh of July, I awoke from 
a deep sleep. Regularly thereafter I 
found myself similarly discomfited, the 
period of sleeplessness being prolonged 
each succeeding night. 

My wife, who is fairly well acquainted 
with me, decided to call in the old family 
physician for a consultation. “Doc,” as 
he will hereafter be called, was more 
than a mere M. D.; he was a friend. 
For sixteen years he had slaved without 
a vacation. 

Imagine my surprise when one evening 
I saw “Doc” looming at the entrance to 
my library, into which he was escorted 
by my wife. Upon her face, which is 
usually calm, there was an expression of 
deep concern, while “Doc,” assuming his 
finest professional air, seemed to be wait- 
ing for the gong. 

When I was a child, doctors wore frock 
coats, string ties, plug hats, interchange- 
able cuffs, and benevolent whiskers. 
During my youth the crisp brown beard 
came into the medical profession, along 
with a sprightly step, four-in-hand ties, 
soft cuffs and monthly statements. Very 
well, 


EVERTHELESS, there stood “Doc,” 

garbed to the minute, the only guar- 
antee of his professional prowess being a 
large pair of tortoise-shell spectacles and 
an air of prosperity. No other outward 
sign betrayed his diabolical calling. 

From his height of six feet two he 
looked down upon me, curled up in my 
leather chair, among my books, the silent 
companions of the night-time. 

My wife, divining the look of surprise 
upon my face, paused to remark: 

“The Doctor happened to be passing 
and called to see you. 

I bade him take an easy chair and of- 
fered him a box of the best cigars he 
ever saw in his life. 

“Perhaps,” continued my wife, address- 
ing “Doc,” “you would rather be alone?” 

Thereupon she withdrew, shutting the 
door very softly, as though somebody in 
the room was about to, or had died. 

“Doc” fell into the easy, graceful at- 
titude of one who is confident that his 
victim is cornered. 

“How do you feel, Bob?” 

“All right,” I said, freezing up a little 
at the rapidity with which he let loose 
his professional stuff. 

“You look sleepy.” 

“Why shouldn’t | I be?” I inquired. 

“Well,” said he, “a man your age ought 
to sleep at least eight hours out of the 
twenty-four.” 

“Not when his mind is on something 
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By Robert H. Davis 


Author of “The Little Lake of the Big Black Bass,” “Three at a Crack,” 
“In Wisconsin Waters with Uncle Jimmie Heddon,” “How to 
Take Black Bass on the Floating Bait,” etc., ete. 


NARRATIVE OF HOW THE OLD FAMILY PHY- 


FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, 





else,” I retorted  enig- 
matically. 

“Anything your doctor 
ought to know?” 

“T don’t think it would 
do you any harm,” I said. 
“There are a good many 
things doctors ought to 
know—especially mine.” 

“How long has this been 
going on?” 

“Oh, for a week or ten 
days. It will get worse 
between now and_ the 
night of the twenty-sixth.” 

“And then—” His ex- 
pression suggested that on 
that date I was expecting 
to be electrocuted. 

“Well, I am going bass fishing, and I 
cannot sleep for thinking of it. I shall 
probably sleep very little for the next 
week or so, and lie awake ail night on 
the train, July twenty-sixth. I land at 
Grand Lake on the twenty-seventh. I 
will fish all day long until dark, eat one 
meal upon which an average family could 
live for two weeks, and then lie me down 
on the earth between a couple of pals, 
and get two weeks’ lost sleep.” 

“The devil you say!” exclaimed “Doc” 
with unction. “Is that all that’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

“That’s all, ‘Doc,’ 
year.” 

“Does bass fishing always affect you 
that way?” 

“Yes, as a child I was inoculated with 
its virus. All same like hay fever, ma- 
laria, and spring halt.” 


I have it every 


HE felt my pulse, he counted my heart 
beats, took my respiration and looked 
me calmly in the eye. 

Slowly I unfolded a few of the joys 
that beckoned from the North; told him 
of the myriad lakes that cluster in the 
Laurentians; I described the sandy glade 
at Grand Lake where we pitched our 
tent; of the bass leaping in the moon- 
light; of the trout that nose the tumbling 
stream; of the star-spangled aurora-shot 
zenith under which we slept; of how the 
heart and the mind and the spirit articu- 
late in perfect unison. 

I transported him from the hospital, 
from his chamber of disinfectants, to the 
perfumed mountains; nor did I give him 
ether. 

“Sleep!” said I, “how can one sleep 
with such a dream postponed and yet so 
near at hand! Do you think a doctor 
can cure me of that malady; do you think 
all the science of medicine from the feeble 
homeopathic pill to the allopathic knock- 
out can soothe my troubled nerves or 
close my lids against this nightmare of 
delay?” 


To “Doc’s” eternal credit he made no 





“Sixteen years without a vacation. 















































































Where do we go 


trom here?” 


response—no effort to change my fixed 
mind—no medical bunk escaped him. He 
became a man. 

“Where is this Grand Lake, boy?” His 
fingers slipped from my pulse to my 
shoulder; his professional touch became 
a friendly stroke. “How long does it 
take to get there?” 

“I leave New York at 7:45 on the 
night of the twenty-sixth and the next 
day at noon we pitch our tent; at fhree 
o’clock we are fishing; at six o’clock we 
are eating bass of our own taking; at 
nine o’clock we are sitting around our 
camp fire, drawing on our pipes and hold- 
ing communion with the stars.” 


ND then “Doc” got up and went to 

the door and opened it and called 
my wife into the library. Very gently 
and sympathetically he said to her: 

“Mrs. Davis, your husband is a very 
sick man. The crisis will come on the 
night of the twenty-sixth of July. If he 
pulls through until the twenty-seventh he 
will live, although after that I shall have 
to spend two weeks, day and night, in his 
society. He has the worst case of hook- 
worm I ever saw.” 

It is a fine thing to have a wife with 
a sense of humor, a doctor who has made 
up his mind to heal himself, and a few 
rods and reels one can depend upon. 

“Doc” hurried back to his office, felt 
his pulse, and ordered himself out of 
New York City via the Grand Central 
Depot, 7:15, July 26th, for Grand Lake, 
by way of Ottawa, accompanied by the 
most intelligent patient that fate had ever 
placed in his care. 

His kit consisted of three suits of old 
clothes, a Newfoundland slicker, about 
which more shall be said in future, two 
pairs of beaded moccasins bought by his 
grandfather at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, 1876, and a grip con- 
taining enough medical instruments to 
open a hospital on the Marne. 

“What’s in the grip, ‘Doc’?” I asked. 

“Oh, just a few remedies, a little ab- 
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sorbent cotton, some physician’s tape, 
antiseptics, ether and a few tools. 


“What = you expect to do with them?” 

“Well, I don’t like to go into the woods 
without being prepared for an emergency. 
With the instruments in this grip I could 
perform an operation for appendicitis.” 

“Painless, ‘Doc’ ?” 

“Certainly. I would give ether.” 

“Give ether—” I exclaimed, petrified ar 
the prospect of getting something from 
a doctor free.” 

“Administer, I mean,” said he, correct- 
ing his professional error. 


HEN we got on the train, awe- 

stricken, I looked into the depths 
of his medical kit, an extraordinary con- 
glomeration of nickel-plated cutlery and 
odors. 

I asked him how he could find any- 
thing he wanted. With some dignity he 
turned an appraising eye upon me. 

“Don’t you know,” he observed, polish- 
ing his horn spectacles with great delibe- 
ration, “that the involuntary act of the 
subconscious mind presents amazing pos- 
sibilities? When I leave my office I pack 
my grip automatically. In an emergency 
my mind goes to the precise implement 
or object, the use of which becomes nec- 
essary. 

“Flap-doodle.” 

I didn’t utter the word audibly, but 
that’s what I thought about it. 

A night of perfect sleeplessness. “Doc” 
delivered a lecture lasting two hours on 
the subject of pipe tobacco. We passed 
under a railroad barrage of flying box 
cars at the Albany depot. At 1 A. M. I 
reached out to speed up the electric fan 
and chipped a souvenir out of my index 
finger. Without a moment’s delay, “Doc,” 
realizing the great damage to the cham- 
pion angler of the world, and without 
waiting even to turn on the electric light, 
dove into his medical supply depot, hauled 
out some iodine, absorbent cotton and 
physician’s tape, with which he met the 
emergency and made an excellent job in 
total darkness. 


A SENSE of having done him a great 
injustice smote me. There it was; 
“the involuntary action of the subcon- 
scious mind.” His mind and his art had 
come to my relief in that black hour. A 
sigh of gratitude mixed with wonder es- 
caped me. There I lay in a Hooverized 
Pullman car drawing room, the thunders 
of traffic booming about me while “Doc,” 
the great wonder-worker, the supreme 
genius of medical jurisprudence and psy- 
chology, slept on and on and on. Would 
to-morrow find me in the heart of the 
wilderness with a super-man? We shall 
see. 

Dawn at last. The Canadian frontier. 

At Coteau Junction, two hours beyond 
Rouses Point, Frank Packard, distin- 
guished with me forever, for having taken 
me first to Grand Lake, for which I can 
never wholly repay him, got aboard our 
train, having come over from Montreal 
by previous arrangement. 

“‘Doc,’ this is Frank, author of ‘The 
Adventures of Jimmy Dale,’ ‘The Miracle 
Man,’ etc.” 

With a swift clutch of good fellowship 
they crossed palms, neither asking the 
other his last name—or caring a whoop. 
What difference did it make? 


Y the time they got to Ottawa, Pack- 

ard decided that his next novel would 

be about a doctor and “Doc” decided that 
his next patient would be a novelist. 

From Ottawa, via automombile, after 

acquiring two dozen cans of every species 
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of canned goods in Canada, we hit the 
trail for Grand Lake and blew into Mc- 
Gregor about six, where we picked up 
Percy Hamilton (Larry for short), that 
eminent custodian of all small-mouth 
black bass in those regions. 

By way of information, Larry’s estate 
is on Lake McGregor, the adjoining body 
of water to Grand Lake. Here we 
changed our city clothes for rough stuff, 
repacked our duffle for canoe traveling, 
swarmed aboard a flat-bed wagon and 
passed over the hill to the south shore of 
Grand. 

Just before pushing our canoes off the 
golden sand, “Doc” made a short speech. 

“Gentlemen, this is the first vacation 
I have had in sixteen years. I never ex- 
pected to get here. I didn’t think it was 
possible that a man could leave New 
York last night and stand upon the shore 
of so beautiful a body of water in the 
midst of such splendor—” 

“Come on, ‘Doc,’ hop in the canoe,” 
said Larry. 

“All right,” said “Doc,” stepping lightly 
across the packsack, and planting his feet 
amidships. He waved his hand eloquently 
toward the setting sun: 

“And to think that now, after all those 
years, this supreme moment has arrived; 
that I am to sleep on the perfumed hem- 
lock boughs; and that to-night—” 

“Sit down, you big lobster,” yelled 
Larry, straining himself to keep the 
canoe steady. 

“in a canvas tent with the soft 
breezes murmuring in the high tree- 
tops—” 

“Give him a bat in the jaw,” I sug- 
gested because of my long and intimate 
acquaintance. “Slough him! To _ hell 
with the hemlocks!” 


OC” sank into the luggage without 

further protest and we slipped off 
into sixty feet of water. He finished his 
remarks on nature, geography and 
sidereal issues sitting down. 

Ojuk Island, where Larry had previ- 
ously pitched the tents, was two miles 
from the foot of the lake. The route 
was through a beautiful region of di- 
versified landscape and water. 

“Doc” insisted that he have bass for 
dinner. 

“You have been handing me a lot of 
guff about the small-mouth black bass 
fried in bacon fat and corn meal, with 
flapjacks and creamed potatoes, and 
broiled Canadian bacon. How about it?” 

“You said a mouthful, ‘Doc’,” I re- 

plied. 
Frank jabbed his paddle into the water 
kind of hard two or three times, and we 
glided away from our pals up the North 
channel, over toward the weed bed, a 
hallowed spot where two, three and four- 
pound bass lie in wait for the plug. I 
fanned out a few shots and took two 
fish. Further down the shore, beside a 
bunch of lily pads I put the steel into 
three more. 

The day was waning. “Doc” and Lar- 
ry had already landed at the camp; a 
thin blue finger of smoke penciled its 
way through the trees. Frank slipped 
into the lilies across from Ojuk and put 
me on four more bass running from two 
to three and a half pounds. We weren’t 
out for any fancy work. We wanted 
meat. 


HROUGH the haze we could see 
“Doc” moving around the camp, 
making an elaborate inspection. When 


the keel of our canoe touched gravel, 
“Doc” was there to greet us. 
“Well, boobs, 


I suppose you have got 


some excuse for not having any fish. 
Guess we will have to eat some canned 
beans to-night.” 

With that I slammed a _ three-pound 
bass at his beaded moccasins, and hit 
them both. He clawed the air trying to 
escape. One at a time I heaved the bal- 
ance at him. There they lay; big, fat, 
white and green flopping monsters, com- 
pletely surrounding him. The breath of 
protest died on his lips. Fifteen pounds 
of small-mouth black bass smeared on 
the landscape censored what might other- 
wise have been vituperation. 

Being as how “Doc” was a surgeon, 
I made the suggestion that perhaps he 
might like to select some carving tools 
from the kit of surgical instruments and 
clean those fish. But for some reason 
or other that kind of humor didn’t go 
with “Doc.” 

“In a manner of speaking,” said he, 
“when it comes to handling fish, I am 
an osteopath. I like to run up and down 
the vertebra, bearing along the spinal 
column with both hands. ‘ 


A” in this particular line of gastro- 
nomic calisthenics “Doc” was cham- 
pion of all the champions of all the 
world. 

Of course, in the end I had to clean 
the bass myself and with due alacrity I 
put a pile of chow in front of the old 
medical man that warmed the cockles of 
his unlimited heart. As the snow-plow 
bucks into the drift, as the moose makes 
his way through the valley, as_ the 
honker proceeds in his inevitable route 
southward, thus did “Doc” go through. 
Filet after filet of black bass slipped 
into his face; a heap of creamed pota- 
toes hurried onward; a bale of broiled 
bacon fell before his infuriated charge. 
He swung a dextrous hand across half 
a pound of cheese, a quart of coffee 
and a stack of biscuits. Packard opened 
a can of Bartlett pears just in time to see 
them disappear. Four slabs of toast 
which Larry had carefully prepared for 
his own consumption vanished as vapor 
before the swift stroke of a noonday 
sun. 

How a doctor, familiar with the mys- 
teries of his interior department, could 
dump such a large assortment of for- 
eign matter into it is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

Larry cocked his eye across the de- 
vastated No Man’s Land which remained. 

“Your friend is in pretty good shape, 
considering the fact that he hasn’t had 
a vacation for sixteen years,” said Larry. 

“It strikes me,” bawled Parkard, spear- 
ing the last few chips of black bass which 
“Doc” had overlooked, “that he hasn’t 
had a meal during that time either.” 

The sacred rights of hospitality require 
that the guest have the best of it for a 
few days, and sacrifices that one is 
obliged to make under pressure of cor- 
diality, after all, become pleasures. For 
that reason, “Doc,” for whom the whole 
proud, beautiful, flawless, outside world 
was being taxed, at that moment was 
made to feel at home. ail 


T the expiration of his one hundred 

yard dash down the Avenue de Chow 
Packard and I picked him up bodily, 
chair and all, and carried him out on 
Pine Point, which had water on three 
sides and where there was plenty of 
air. We wanted him to see the sunset; 
to feast his eyes upon that glorious mo- 
ment when the dying day flares in the 
Western sky and the master builder, se- 
lecting his colors out of the infinite, 
paints a cosmic picture with the sky for 
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canvas. Comes a beating at the heart 
when the winds go down, and opalescent 
hues with golden fringes pile upward, 
and fleecy regiments of shimmering mist 
and trembling amethyst march solemnly 
across the vastness, wending their way 
through iridescent space. 

“Plop!” 

A bass flung himself from the still 
mirror, casting a spray about him. The 
glinting sunlight caught the rainbow, born 
of his leap for joy. 


“Oh—h—h—h boy!’ 


*Doc”’ 


There he lay, an inert, unattractive 
mass, his beaded moccasins glittering in 
the firelight, the ashes of his Jimmy-boy 
smeared across his Gulliverian form. 
Benignant slumber had bowled him over 
for fair. We tossed him gently on a 
composite bunk made up of rods, fishing 
tackle, cameras, flashlights, and discarded 
wearing apparel—a bed that contained 
everything but mattresses, springs and 
comfort. But what cared little Peter 
Pan? He was to all intents and pur- 
poses dead. 
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a tree down, or play duck on the rock, 
or put the shot. It was quite impossible 
to believe that an hour before “Doc” 
was really asleep. As an illustration of 
complete restoration to health, activity 
and boisterousness, “Doc” was without 
an equal. In the delusion that he was 
prepared at that moment to lick the en- 
tire world, he was just two laps ahead 
of the Kaiser. The fact that he spilled 
some maple syrup in Frank Packard’s 
hair, let a can of marmalade drop face 
downward into the sand, and knocked 








a 





“Frank and I picked him up bodily, chair and all, and carried him out on Pine Point where there was plenty of air.” 


“Doc” leaned forward in his camp 
chair, drew a long sigh, and gave himself 
up to the beauty, the wonder, the mys- 
tery and the charm of the dying hour. 
The deeper darkness of the East rolled 
up and across the zenith, met the paling 
and exhausted glow on the Western rim 
of the world and closed down like a 
vast hood. In the hushed silence that 
comes with nightfall, with the camp-fire 
tossing its embers through the branches 
of the trees, we planned for the morrow. 

“Doc” figured out as how he would 
like to get up at the crack of dawn and 
slay bass. “Doc” was informed that the 
bass-slaying would begin when we were 
ready and not when he was ready. 


BOUT eleven p. m., the new pipe 
which he was trying to break in, and 
which doubtless bit his tongue, fell into 
his lap. Ungracefully he slipped forward 
in his camp chair, sinking gently into the 
arms of George W. Morpheus, Esquire, 
who enfolded him as the weary child 
is taken to the breast of a mother. A 
soft, mellifluous snore crept across his 
lips ‘and floated heavenward. Larry, who 
is some hay-hitter himself, expressed the 
opinion that the poor old “Doc” was all 
“That fifteen pounds of bass he copped 
at the dinner table has probably broken 
him down,” ventured Frank. 


Lights out! “Now I lay me down to 
sleep—” 


Here endeth the first day. 
** * k * 


AYBREAK. To-morrow. 

Through one eye half opened I 
viewed the great M. D. Somehow or 
other he had gotten on top of him 
everything which eight hours before was 
under him, still sleeping soundly, swal- 
lowing large gobs of Nature’s sweet re- 
storer. 

I pulled him out of fairyland into the 
open; a rude but successful awakening. 
For one who was accustomed only to 
mattresses, linen sheets and _ horizontal 
sleeping apparatus, “Doc” put in a very 
successful night on a bunk that lacked 
every modern convenience. 

As a matter of fact, he woke up 
whistling, stepped out into the soft morn- 
ing air, let out three wild Gargantuan 
whoops and dove into the lake which he 
breasted valiantly until the clarion call 
of Larry, the Savarin of camp cooks, 
smote the air. 

It is better to draw a veil over the 
breakfast which “Doc” absorbed. It was 
a whale of a meal, during which “Doc” 
insisted upon singing snatches of Broad- 
way operas, college songs and the like. 

3etween every course he wanted to get 
up and wres stle with somebody or chop 


over a large can of prunes set soaking 
the previous night against the morrow, 
didn’t seem to make the slightest differ- 
ence to him. About the only thing that 
would have knocked “Doc” cold stone 
dead would have been a hurry call from 
the hospital at the corner of Seventeenth 
Street and Second Avenue. Nothing 
seemed to calm his ebullient spirit; he 
was free, wild and altogether bughouse; 
absolutely drunk on the ozone of the 
Laurentians, stewed on the waters of 
Grand Lake, and pie-eyed with the sense 
of freedom. 


N the afternoon I selected for “Doc” 

a nice white Heddon plug that blushed 
at both ends and wore a nickel collar, 
designed to give the bait the motion of 
a swimming fish. Also I rigged the best 
rod I had, one which the late “Uncle 
Jimmie,” one man who literally “writ” 
his name in water! made for me, with 
his own hands, upon which I adjusted 
a new No. 30 reel. Then I took “Doc” 
out on the point of granite and showed 
him how to cast. “Doc” studied the 
equipment carefully. 

“Tell me,” said he, “what do you ex- 
pect to catch with this?” 

“Bass, ‘Doc’,” I breathed softly, “large 
red-eyed, small-mouth, battling bass.” 

“Well, what’s the idea of the hooks 
hanging from the plug?” 
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“What's the idea of any hook, ‘Doc’? 
The bass always hits the plug from un- 
derneath.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said “Doc” sarcastic- 
ally. “Ll was under the impression that 
the bass came along and jumped on it. 
You big fathead, how can a bass get 
that in his face?” 

“Now you have spoken,” I continued, 
“the idea is that the bass cannot get it in 
his face. The single hook fishermen who 
defame the plug are always talking about 
the brutality of this im- 
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perate measures to start a battle with 
the gamest fish that swims. 

“Now, Doc,” advised Larry, steadying 
the canoe, “just cut loose and slam one 
over there right off those pads. Drop 
her easy, Doc, and take your time.” 

“You're on, Larry. Watch her ride!” 
Doc swung his good right arm as per 
instructions and started a heave that 
would have landed his plug in Ottawa 
had the reel not reversed itself and back- 
lashed, after fifty feet of line went leap- 


vis, accustomed to similar spectacles of 
human agony, turned and looked the 
other way. Larry attempted to light his 
pipe three or four times. Doc, oblivious 
to all else, rumbled on and on and on, 
inventing, creating, reconstructing and 
building phrases that seemed in his opin- 
ion to fit the situation. 

“Bang!” 

“Whatthehell is that?” 

Doc flung a wild glance athwart the wa- 
ters. The plug had vanished. 

“Where is the plug 


” 





plement. As a_ matter 
of fact a single hook 
with a bait on it is the 
deadliest thing in the 
world for a bass to get 
down his throat, be- 
cause when you give him 
the steel it dislocates 
both of his kidneys, cuts 
his throat, penetrates his 
viscera and wounds him 
mortally so that he can- 
not be returned to the 
water with any chance 
of continued existence. 
Being a medical man, 
you must know that a 
bass injured internally 
needs no medical assist- 
ance to hasten his de- 
mise; whereas a_ bass 
caught with a plug is 
never wounded seriously 
as the plug itself pre- 
vents the hooks entering 
beyond the _  cartilagi- 
nous limits of the fish’s 
mouth. I offer you this 
plug, my friend, because 
it is the only humane 
implement with which 
to take a game fish, 
while at the same time 
giving the fish an op- 
portunity to prolong his 
vital statistics.” 

“That's good enough 
for me,” exclaimed Doc. 
“Come on, Larry, let’s 
go out and slam a few. 
Wait just a minute, I 
want to get a short club 
to bat them over the 
bean when they come in 
the boat.” 


[LD ‘ C whittled himself 
a nice two- foot 
willow stick about an 
inch in diameter, which 
he assured me was the 
proper implement with 
which to rebuke a flop- 
ping bass. 

‘Bean ’em, kid. Bean 
em.” Doc is always la- 
conic when using pres 
fessional phrases. 

With a salutation be- 
fitting the occasion, he 
stepped into the canoe 
with Larry at the paddle. 
Mare Anthony setting 
sail in a Nile barge to keep a date with 
Cleopatra was not a sublimer spectacle. 
Hannibal about to cross the Alps was no 
more impressive. Tamerlane on the eve 
of ravaging Persia was a dub compared 
with the Doc and his retinue in the 
stern. The conquering combination 
slipped away. Frank and I with less 
noise but equal interest, followed—hom- 
age in the wake of the mighty. 

We crossed the lake in the direction 
of the Killbute, halting at some lily 
pads, at which point it required no des- 





ing through the guides. 
ing in mid-air, flopped into the pool. 


prescription 
profanity. 





“Doc figured out how he would get up at the crack of dawn 
and slay bass.” 


The plug, halt- 


| * Rpt there was an opportunity for 
a 


doctor (of divinity) to write a 


for a man suffering from 


On the still waters lay the plug blush- 


ing at both ends, its nickel collar shim- 
mering. 
goggles and poured his highly technical 
fingers into a reel bulging with a flock 
of back-lashes. 


“Doc” adjusted his tortoise-shell 


Messrs. Packard and Da- 





In response to this 
query, a three-pound 
bass shot skyward and 
tried to flop the plug out 
of his face. Of all the 
ghastly attempts to prove 
the dependability of “the 
involuntary action of the 
subconscious mind,” 
what follows was in my 
opinion the very worst 
illustration in the _his- 
tory of mental psychol- 
ogy. A panic ensued. 

It began by Doc throw- 
ing his hat in the water. 
Next he attempted to 
stand up in the canoe, 
an experiment which 
Larry crimped by a most 
extraordinary manipula- 
tion that threw Doc back 
on his haunches again 
without upsetting the 
craft. The third ma- 
neuver consisted of Doc 
biting his pipe stem in 
twain. In the interval 
the bass ran under the 
canoe and came up on 
the other side. At this 
juncture Doc decided to 
strike him. No explana- 
tion is required, among 
us anglers—‘“futility” is 
the word. Larry spun 
the stern backward and 
out and cleared the 
tackle. 





HAVE seen men op- 
I erate 

reel before, but never 
like Doc. He wound up 
fifty feet of line the first 
second, then let go of 
the spindle and skinned 
all his fingers the next 
second. 

The fish went under 
the boat again, came up 
on the other side, broke 
water and flopped into 
the canoe. The “invol- 
untary act of the sub- 
conscious mind”  reas- 
serted itself in a more 
violent form than at any 
other moment during the 
proceedings. Doc 
grabbed his willow night- 
stick, held up the bass 
and rapped himself over 
the knuckles twice. Packard cupped his 
hands and shouted in a loud ringing 
voice: 

“Bean him, Doc! Bean him!” 

But advice in such a crisis is of little 
service. Doc threw the fish in the bot- 
tom of the boat and planting his large 
feet upon the struggling creature, waited 
until death ensued. 





E went ashore for fifteen minutes, 
untangled the tackle, gave “Doc” a 
few more lessons in casting and put to 
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sea again. Larry, who knows every fish 
in Grand Lake, paddled up to the mouth 
of a little creek which came into the north 
end, and invited Doc to try his luck 
there. The medical man promptly hung 
his plug in the willows. Through the 
instrumentality of certain ‘invisible, kind- 
ly forces which seem to come to the res- 
cue of imbeciles, the plug became de- 
tached and slid slowly down over a branch 
to within six inches of the water. Here 
was an ideal opportunity for Doc to pull 
another Bush League play. A _ three 
and a half pounder skyrocketed upward 
and hung himself by his front teeth. 
Doc lay his rod down 


“Doc” 


ulated fisherman in the same neighbor- 
hood with “Doc” was ready to commit 
suicide after watching his tactics for half 
an hour. ° 

Nevertheless, when we came back to 
camp that afternoon Doc had eleven bass 
in the boat, not one of which weighed 
under two pounds. Moreover, he had the 
same plug he started out with and was 
ready to bet that he could catch more 
fish and bigger fish than anybody else in 
the party for ten consecutive days. He 
wouldn’t take any more lessons; said he 
understood the art of casting thoroughly; 
didn’t care for any other than the blush- 
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What Doc did to him I was never able to 
determine. How near that intrepid luna- 
tic came to drowning the best canoe man 
in Canada is not on record. 

Before Larry sneaked into his blankets 
he took me down to the beach and in a 
trembling voice inquired: 

“Did this bug ever have anything to do 
with a lunatic asylum? I don’t mean as a 
doctor, but as an inmate. He’s a nut. 
Take it from me, Bob, he’s a nut. Every- 
thing he does is wrong. You couldn’t 
teach that guy to fish; you would use 
up ten years of time breaking him of the 
things he shouldn’t do. He’s the best- 

natured guy I ever saw 





in the bottom of the [ig 
canoe and turning to ~ 
Larry with the same air . 
of confidence that Rob- 
ert Fitzsimmons wore 
when he walked up and 
soaked Donkhurst, the 
Human Freight Car, one 
fetid night in Madison 
Square Garden, and said 
quietly : 

“Paddle up to him, 
Larry, oh, paddle up to 
him.” And when the 
paddling had been com- 
pleted, Doc reached out 
with his willow billy and 
rapped that bass hard 
enough on the frontal 
development to kill an 
ox. 
“I guess that'll be 
about all,” was the pill- 
roller’s concluding sen- 
tence as he gathered his 
trophy in 

“Now where do we 
go from here?” 

Frank and I consti- 
tuted ourselves into a 
gallery and followed him 
into the Killbute. Doc 
reversed all form in 
angling. In no single in- 
stance did he play the 
game according to Wal- 
ton. He got most of his 
strikes while fooling 
with the back-lash. He 
cast in places where no 
man ever cast before 
and caught fish. A loose 
plug which he dropped 
overboard was bashed 
by a bass and _ taken 
down. The next day 
Doc went up there and 
found the floundering 
fish still holding on. He 
got the fish and the plug 
back at the same time. 
Once he lassoed a bass 
in midair. 








LONG about non 
“2 on the first day of 
his Hun tactics in neutral waters, the 
rod flew out of his hand, but the float- 
ing plug remained aloft. We recovered 
the tackle and began to pull the rod 
up out of the weeds. To keep the plug 
from following the line as it came in. 
Doc threw the plug overboard. 

“Wham!” 

Another bass hopped aboard. 

Doc could catch fish. He was a mys- 
tic and a Mahatma with an angle. He 
could outfish any five experts that ever 
cast a plug He never got more than 
fifty feet of line off his reel and man- 
aged to back-lash every other heave. 
When he made a pertect cast nothing hap- 
pened. An intelligent, formal, well-reg- 


“I selected for Doca nice white plug 








wore a nickel collar.” 


ing plug. What’s more, he observed with 
an air of complete confidence: 

“Larry and I are going out after sup- 
per, about nine o’clock, and try some 
night casting.” 

Whereupon Larry turned his back on 
Doc and disappeared into the tent, pull- 
ing the flap behind him. I am of the im- 
pression that Larry went there to sob 
alone. 


A™»P yet that night Doc got Larry into 
the canoe again, went off on the west 
shore of Ojuk Island and caught seven 
more fish. You could hear them busting 
all round him up to midnight. When 
they got back, Larry was game but pale. 


which blushed at both ends and et. 


a and white as any man I 
ever met, but when it 

comes to this bass thing, 

believe me he is one all- 

around, absolute boob 
” 


I led Larry down 
through the _ twilight, 
opened his tent and 
urged him in. He was 
strangling for further 
expression. I left him 
struggling with the lan- 
guage in an effort to 
find suitable words of 
uncompromising disdain 

When I got back to 
my tent “Doc” was al- 
ready fast asleep, mem- 
ories of his first day on 
Grand Lake. melting 
themselves into dreams. 

Sixteen yea1s without 
a vacation . .. Never 
caught a _ bhass_ before. 
... Didn’t believe that 
a man could land in that 
lovely region the next 
ae 

And yet within twen- 
ty-four hours almost a 
score of the best black 
bass in Canada had fall- 
en to his inexperienced 
hand, and ten days more 
to come. 

Very well, Doc. 


XHAUSTED from 
laughter and con- 
scious of the approach- 
ing exhilaration that 
comes with great weari- 
ness, I slid down into 
the blankets with a feel- 
ing of great satisfaction. 
A light wind had 
sprung up; from the 
northeast a thick mist 
began to roll in, followed 
by a few drops of rain, 
then a continuous show- 
Under its soothing 
bastinadoings I pulled 
up my anchor and floated 
away with all sails set 

into a somnolent sea. 

About midnight I heard a great com- 
motion and flapping as though a bird of 
gigantic wings was flying over me, and 
then a large bulk appeared at the tent 
opening; something ponderous wallowed 
into Doc’s bunk. Again the rain, now 
falling steadily, urged my bark of drowsi- 
ness into the languid tide. 

Toward daybreak the shower passed. I 
awoke refreshed and scanned our tent. I 
reached out to arouse Doc. My hand 
came away wet from his blankets. A 
heavy mist hung in his hair. His clothes 
piled in a comfortable heap at the foot of 
his bed were sodden with a thick dew. 

Myself? Dry as a bone, warm and 
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comfortable. Overhead, outside 
the tent, lay something that had 
protected me during the down- 
pour. The noises of the night 
time, the flapping without, the 
monstrous shape that had wal- 
lowed into the tent and thrown 
himself into the wet blankets be- 
came clear to me: 


OC had gotten up in that 

blinding storm and thrown 
his Newfoundland slicker over 
the ridge-pole. 

What a fine joke. He had cov- 
ered me instead of himself. 

I began to laugh. I laughed 
so hard that Frank and Larry 
came into our tent. I explained 
the joke while choking with mer- 
riment. Here was the greatest 
joke of the year. 

“You covered the fat guy in- 
stead of yourself,” said Larry, 
reaching over and stroking the 
Doctor’s saturated blankets. 

“Another ‘involuntary act of 
sub-conscious mind,’” I ventured. 
Gosh, it seemed funny! 

“A bonehead play, Doc. Solid 
ivory stuff,” announced Packard 
with a chuckle. 

Doc came out of his blankets 
very deliberately, fixed his horn 
goggles on his sensitive nose and, 
with professional dignity, replied: 

“Perhaps it was _ bonehead, 
Frank, but you must not forget 
that Bob is the patient; I am only 
the doctor.” 

Larry quit laughing just as 
though someone had kicked him 
in the throat. 

The author of “The Adventures 
of Jimmy Dale” glanced at me 
out of the corner of his eye to see 
how hard I was hit. He didn’t 
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“Doc caught every one of these bass by accident, at the 
wrong hour of the day.” 


say it, but he thought: “Did you 
get that?” 

An impenetrable silence fell be- 
tween us. I would have given an 
arm to recall my precious crack. 


ERE is a good place to end 

this story. In conclusien, 
however, I would like to make 
acknowledgment that in view of 
the fact that Doctor Ross Mc- 
Pherson had never before slept 
under the stars or camped in the 
open, or eaten sand in his corn 
bread, or stretched his Boston 
personality upon the rough earth, 
he is the best outdoor bunkie with 
whom it has been my lot thus far 
to share the wilds. 
Author's Note: 

I can recomemnd to all campers 
the use of an M. D.’s medical kit 
in a crisis. Doc’s equipment stood 
us in good stead many and many a 
time. The physician’s tape served 
admirably to patch up three canoes. 
We used a pair of his cheap nickel 
forceps to straighten out some fish 
hooks, but they were no good to 
lift pots off an open grate; 
they don’t hold their temper. 
For cleaning fish most of the 
knives used by the medical pro- 
fession are N. G. A good case 
knife, sharpened on a rock is in- 
finitely superior. Absorbent cot- 
ton is a bad substitute for dish 
cloth, although gauze is an ex- 
cellent article through which to 
strain pea soup that is not proper- 
ly cooked. Taken asa whole, how- 
ever, about half of the junk used 
by the medical gentry can be util- 
ized in a pinch, and it is only fair 
to admit it,and I do admit it, Doc. 





“In Turquoise Seas’? by Van Campen Heilner is a great 
story of the wild-leaping, colorful sailfish of Southern 


waters. 


It is a far cry from that to the vast silent North, 


but Mr. Edward A. Briggs takes us to hunt the grey 
fox where the powdered snow blows in one’s face like fine 
chilled shot. Mr. E. A. Quarles, the editor of the American 


Game Protective Bulletin, has a remarkable and practical 


article on Game Farms. Look for these in FEBRUARY. 




















The Unexpected in Duck Shooting 


By 
E. L. W. 


ID anyone ever go on a hunting 

trip and have events turn out 

as anticipated? I do not mean 

the degree of success of the trip 
measured in number of birds killed. I do 
not mean the sort of shooting one gets 
on a private pass owned and controlled 
by an exclusive club whose membership 
is limited and the financing of which ap- 
proximates the loans to the Allies. On 
one of these passes the shooter knows a 
comfortable, concealed chair awaits him, 
knows the birds await him, and knows, 
bless you, a servant awaits him. That 
is all very nice—I’ve tried it—but I must 
admit that I prefer the game of pursuit 
which carries with it anticipation, strat- 
egy and an uncertainty which, rewarded 
or not, is to my mind the charm of all 
hunting. I am afraid that if the events 
of the morrow were to occur as definitely 
as they do on one of these perfect passes, 
a trip or two a season would suffice for 
me. That would simply be shooting—not 
hunting. 


T is a day full of unexpected happen- 

ings, something different from any pre- 
vious day, which makes history in hunt- 
ing. Something to recall, to live over, a 
day which stands out from many others, 
all enjoyable, but much the same. We 
like to ponder and dream and wish that 
this would happen, that that had not hap- 
pened, that the birds would do this or 
that, or that the wind was here or there. 
As the saying goes, “when you get all 
through figuring out how the ducks are 
going to act, you still have another guess 
coming.” That is why I say that the 
events which go to make a perfect day 
seldom were anticipated. 

I have in mind a very recent day with 
ducks on the western Minnesota marshes. 
In fact my boots are still wet from one 
of the unexpected happenings of this trip. 
Weather conditions the present season 
have made the duck-shooting ideal in this 
section of the country. About ten days 
previous to the usual time for the main 
Northern flight, and about three weeks 
previous to the time for the “freeze-up,” 
the weather suddenly turned freezing cold 
throughout the Northwest. Small shal- 
low ponds froze with one-half to one inch 
of ice, driving the ducks into the larger 
bodies of water which were kept open by 
high winds during this time. 

C— and I had figured on a late shoot 
to take place about the usual time, but we 
decided we had better go at once or wait 
until next year. Taking a sleeper, we ar- 
rived at our comfortable little cabin on 
the shore of one of the largest duck 
marshes in the State at ten the following 
morning. After a five-mile drive across 
the prairie in one of Mr. Ford’s outfits 
(sans side-curtains) and against a 40-mile 
northwest wind, we were chilled to the 
marrow. A rousing fire in the cabin 
stove, a change to heavy clothing, a 
hearty lunch at the farmer’s and we were 
ready to “take a whirl” at the bluebills 
seen skimming the open water up and 
down the quarter-mile lead in front of 
the cabin. Ice had formed 100 feet out 
from shore, but the gale was keeping the 














On this trip we had 
figured we would spend our full second 
day at a small, shallow mallard pot-hole 
over in “no man’s land,” a mile and a 
half west. 


wide stretches open. 


O, to spend the first afternoon, we 

loadea a stool of bluebill decoys into 
each boat and rowed up the lake to locate. 
Flocks would not decoy—they seemed to 
have their minds all made up to go some- 
where, and in rather a hurry. They were 
going down wind, up wind and across 
wind, but we took toll from many a flock 
as it passed over or in front of our blinds. 
Now and then a single or a pair, looking 
for company, would wheel and come to 
the decoys, giving us a variety of shoot- 
ing. Personally, I was glad when my 
limit of fifteen was reached at four 
o’clock, for my fingers were so cold and 
stiff I was unable to fill my pipe. Also, 
I was very thankful I had no more than 
ten decoys, for if ever water was cold it 
was the water on those decoys and their 
strings. I wonder now were those wooden 
things worth the pain in my hands for 
the next half-hour. Had it been my feet 
I couldn’t have warmed them, but the 
bare skin over my ribs supplied the neces- 
sary heat for my hand-warming. 


EVELING in the warmth of the 

cabin that evening, we were dubious 
about the prospects for the morrow, for 
the wind had subsided and we feared a 
complete freeze. At any rate, our mal- 
lard hole would be frozen over and noth- 
ing would be gained by making that mile- 
and-a-half walk before daylight with 
guns, shells and lunch over alternating 
stretches of waist-high rushes and soft 
mud-flats whose surface only would be 
frozen. There is where the uncertainty 
comes in. As Kipling says, “Go and 
look behind the ranges; something wait- 
ing for you. Go.” 

Finishing breakfast at four-thirty the 
next morning, guns, shells and lunch 
were put in the boats, which on attempt- 
ing to launch were found frozen to the 
brush-ice upon which we had drawn 
them the night before. Freeing them, 


we broke the ice one hundred yards out 
to open water, rowed across the quarter- 
mile stretch and then prepared for the 
“surprise attack” across “no man’s land.” 
Anticipation spurred us on—a_ pocket 
flashlight guided us. A north wind was 
springing up and there was a suggestion 
of snow in the air, but in spite of the 
temperature of about 20 degrees we soon 
wished we had fewer clothes on, for 
the going was hard and the distance 
great. There were no roads over this 
land, which was nothing more than a 
three-mile stretch of lake bottom, this 
being a low-water year. 





OR destination was reached at day- 

light. As we stood on the ice, which 
covered our pot-hole, and mopping our 
brows and figuring which patch of cane- 
brake we would choose for our blind, a 
pair of blue-bills were coming to greet 
us. I started my day off properly with 
a clean double. At the report of my 
gun I had expected to hear the roar of 
mallards arising from the surrounding 
rushes, as had happened here some three 
weeks previously. Not a bird flushed, 
which fact seemed not to promise well 
for the day. 

We chose a patch of cover on a small 
barren point at the intersection of two 
leads which commanded a clear view of 
about 500 yards of ice-covered slough 


to the south. The wind being in the 
north and increasing in strength, our 
location should be ideal. Needless to 


say, we carried no decoys with us. C— 
suggested trying the dead birds on the 
ice as decoys. The two blue-bills were 
placed on the ice with feet tucked under, 
wings folded to the sides and heads 
resting on the backs in the attitude of 
sleep. The first visitors to try our 
“camouflage” on were three mallards. 
Each of us bagged his first bird but C— 
“wiped my eye,” after I missed with my 
second barrel. Anticipation now ran 
high. 

Suddenly, from behind us came .he 
distant honk of geese. There they were, 
heading straight for us—about fifteen 
Canadas. How long they were and how 
slow their wings seemed to be moving. 
We crouched so low that I doubt if a 
hawk could have seen us. On they came 
and all talking at once, but it seemed 
as if they never would get within range. 
Now the unexpected surely did happen 
and at a distance of 75 yards they calmly 
swung to the left and as the column 
turned we rose and sent four barrels in- 
to the compact mass. We could plainly 
hear the shot strike against them, but 
the distance was too great for penetra- 
tion. How they scolded at us, but they 
neither rose higher nor quickened their 
pace. What would we have given to 
have been concealed only 50 yards north 
of where we were. But as we watched 
them one bird was seen to be coming 
slowly toward the ground and _ finally 
went down some 500 yards off. The 
others hovered over the spot like gulls, 
circling and calling, but soon went on 
their way when they saw us coming for 
our bird. Our “dead bird,” however, 
managed to get under way again and the 
last seen of him he was trying his best 
to catch up with his pals. 
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“THINGS went pretty slowly in the 
duck line during the next hour and 
as we cooled off from our exertions we 
had to keep moving about to warm up 
again, as we had no extra clothes to put 
on. About eleven o’clock we had ten 
birds on the ice. There was no flight 
to speak of anywhere about us, but what 
few birds came near readily decoyed. 
We decided to eat our lunch and go back 
for another try at the blue-bills on the 
big lake. Just at this time another “un- 
expected” happened and we were kept 
so busy shooting, loading and retrieving 
that we never finished our lunch. At 
any rate, it amounted to a constantly in- 
terrupted meal lasting over three hours. 
It seemed that all the mallards, blue-bills, 
widgeon, green-wing teal and _ pin-tails 
in the country suddenly realized that the 
shallow ponds had opened up and were 
coming in to feed. And when a passing 
flock would observe our constantly in- 
creasing stool of decoys, I doubt if any- 
thing would have prevented their close 
investigation. There was scarcely a 
pause during the next three hours long 
enough to enable one to finish a sand- 
wich. They all came up against the 


“Things were slow during the next hour.” 


wind from the south, either flying four 
or five feet over the ice or came tumbling 
down from the higher regions eager to 
join the happy party on the ice. Many 
flocks would come from behind us down 
wind and catch us standing up but it 
seemed to make no difference, for they 
would swing and come in just as the 
others were doing. 


I RECALL a pair of mallards which 
when first observed by us were not 
over forty yeards away and only a few 
feet above the ice and coming straight 
for the decoys. As we rose to meet 
them a flock of blue-bilks was seen com- 
ing 200 yards behind them. We remained 
motionless and the mallards droppéd in 
among the decoys not thirty feet from 
us and began talking to the “dead ones.” 
As the blue-bills were about to alight 
we each picked off a mallard as they 
rose and then a blue-bill apiece with the 
other barrel. Each had time to hurriedly 
slip in another shell and two mallards 
and four blue-bills were thus saved a 
long trip south. And that was the way 
they decoyed during those three hours 
after the unexpected happened and _ be- 

























fore which we were about ready to leave 
this location. 

What a slaughter could easily have 
occurred had we been using repeating 
guns and finished out the day. But what 
a satisfaction to make one or two clean 
kills with the double-barrel and not have 
crippled birds dropping all over a two- 
mile radius of country. 


INDFUL of the distance to walk 
1 back to the boats and more so of 
the weight to be carried, we _ called 
“quits” before three o'clock with the 
flight still on and birds coming in as 
we were picking up the dead. 

How many? Well, there was neither 
desire nor room for one more bird on 
either of our backs. It was well we 
started back early, for it was dark when 
we reached the cabin. We had had an 
ideal day—as much so as one could have 
planned. Wind in the right quarter, birds 
decoyed as I never have seen them, we 
shot satisfactorily and left no cripples. 
Taken, all in all, it was a day over which 
we could feel well satisfied. Unexpected? 
Yes, entirely so, including the turn the 
old “Canadas” made. 
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Alligator 


By 
Archibald 


Y brother Tom, who is an in- 

curable lover of the wilds as 

I am, had written me many 

months beforehand to be sure 
to arrange to meet him toward the end 
of August. We were to hunt alligators 
on the lower reaches of the Santee. I 
say “hunt” rather than “fish for” because 
a good rifle is a very necessary part of 
the tackle used in this exciting sport. Of 
course I had written my brother to count 
on me. Next to strafing Fritzie, there is 
certainly no American sport more un- 
usual, more diverting, and more enjoy- 
able than going after alligators. 

There was one feature about this trip 
that added peculiarly to the pleasure of 
it: we were going out in the same spirit 
with which ranchers hunt timber-wolves 
or cowboys follow catamounts. We were 
acting .in self-defence. My _brother’s 
plantation has, as a considerable part of 
it, a large wild island on the Santee delta. 
On this island he raised his hogs,—some 
250 head of Tamworths every year. Of 
these hogs the alligators had been taking 
very heavy toll. My brother had already 
made away with several of the big solitary 
bull ’gators; but he was so busy during 
the early months of the year with the 
starting and the cultivation of crops on 
the plantation, that he had had no time to 
hunt these monsters in a systematic way. 
He therefore decided to wait for my com- 
ing, and timed my visit so that it would 
fall during the period of slack work on 
the plantation. 


#rROM Charleston I drove northward 
forty-two miles through pinelands. 
Those woods are full of deer, turkeys, 
and quail; but as the time was in late 
August, my thoughts were of other kinds 
of game. I passed in this drive several 
large ponds or lakes in the woods; strange 
and melancholy bodies of water, sur- 
rounded by moss-draped cypresses, dotted 
with great lily-pads, spectral and silent 
and placid. I knew these places to be 
full of large-mouthed bass, perch, mor- 
mouth, and even alligators; but I passed 
them without regret, for I knew that the 
sport on the plantation would surpass 
anything that wayside sport of the jour- 
ney might afford. I saw much small game 
along the road; fox-squirrels black and 
gray, covies of quail about half-grown, 
and once a flock of young wild turkeys; 
there were wood-ducks, too, in consider- 
able flocks, young but full-grown. At 
last, just before sundown, I reached the 
plantation gateway. Beyond, the old 
home welcomed me; and soon I saw my 
brother standing expectantly on the 
piazza, looking for me. It is a good thing 
for brothers, after long separation and 
after the years have begun to tell their 
Story, to meet again as boys, and to think 
and feel and act as they did twenty years 
before. 


E sat down to a plantation dinner; 
. and since the nature of such a 
dinner may be indefinite to the reader, 
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Rutledge. 





I shall proceed to 
make him envious. 
Remember, it was 
midsummer, and 
the day had been 
a hot one. But 
the evening was 
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coming, and the 
great plantation 
house was cool and 


Martha, 
the ancient negro cook, brought in a 
snowy dish of steaming rice, and soon she 
supplemented this by the chicken that, 
in honor of my coming, she had donated 


shadowy. 


to the feast. The first sweet potatoes of 
the season were on the table, with sugar 
oozing from their delicately browned 
skins. We had a huge pitcher of fresh 
milk,—for thirst. There were juleps also 
for good cheer. Finally I heard Martha 
puffing down the hall, and in she came 
with the most formidable watermelon 
that I have even seen. It had been cool- 
ing for twelve hours in a barrel of rain 
water. 

“I saved this one for you,” said Tom 
as he sank a long knife into the melon, 
which, apparently at the touch of the 
blade, cracked and broke open, disclosing 
a matchless heart, ruby-red and frosted 
with cold. After that there were scup- 
pernong grapes, muscadines, too, that 
some of the negroes had brought in. Then 
we had cigars on the porch in the twi- 
light, and perhaps other juleps, though 
on that point I am somewhat hazy. 


HE morning found us ready for our 

hunt. My brother had seen to it that 
everything should be ready. We had a 
long rowboat, “big enough to carry three 
men and one bull alligator,” Tom said. 
We had a .30-30 Winchester. Lying in 
the boat were a dozen significant-looking 
lines. These consisted of lengths of stout 
small rope, like a clothes-line, about fifty 
feet long. To each was attached an al- 
ligator hook. My brother picked up one 
of these and said to me: 

“Do you remember how we us-‘1 to try 
to catch ’gators with shark hooks: Well, 
you will also remember that we had 
mighty little luck with that big tackle. I 
have tried this scheme, and it works t. 
perfection. All I do is to take these two 
seabass hooks and lie them back to back. 
Then this heavy fishing cord is run 
through the eyes, allowing a loop by 
which the heavier line is attached. A 
*gator, especially a wise old bull, will taste 
a large hook, and will spit out the bait, 
hook and all. But he will swallow this 
kind of a hook, because he never knows 
that it’s in the bait until he had swal- 
lowed it.” 


HE last item of our equipment was 

Prince. He is a negro of about my 
age. My brother and I had been brought 
up on the plantation; and he had always 
been with us in all our adventures and es- 
capades. Now though a man he was as 
much a boy as either of us when it came 
to hunting or fishing. And let me say 


that when a Southern negro is a woods- 
man, he is a good one. Prince had al- 
ways been to us an invaluable man on any 
kind of a sporting expedition ; and not the 
least reason for our wanting to have him 
along was on account of his prodigious 
smiling qualities. That smile of his can 
accommodate a whole slice from a 20- 
pound watermelon. Hunt with a man 
who smiles, I say; and though you may 
lose your game, you will keep your re- 
ligion. 

With a preliminary grin, presaging a 
day of old-time sport, Prince settled down 
to the oars, turned the boat’s bow up- 
stream, and began to croon an old negro 
melody, timing himself to the beat of 
the oars. My brother had put me in the 
bow with the rifle; he kept the stern. 

“We want some ’gator bait, first,” he 
had said; “but don’t pass up a chance 
shot at a good ’gator.” 


S we moved along the shrouded 

shores of the Santee, I was alert for 
anything that might suffice for bait for 
the lines. That country is fecund with 
life of all kinds, and we had not gone 
half a mile before I had gathered in sev- 
eral swamp rabbits, some squirrels, five 
big owls and a water turkey. Any one of 
these makes excellent ’gator bait. 

At this time we began to put out the 
lines. A man must know how to set a 
’*gator line. An amateur would have no 
more success than would a tyro setting a 
trap for a gray wolf. First, a “crawl” 
must be located; that is, a place where, as 
tracks, mashed marsh, and other forms 
of evidence plainly show, the alligator has 
been accustomed to come out to sun him- 
self on the river bank. To a tree or to 
a stake driven into the mud near this the 
end of the line is attached. Then, having 
carefully concealed the hook in the bait, 
this is hung up above the water—usually 
abeut a foot. This is done by sticking in 
the mud on the water’s edge a dead 
forked stick that will collapse as soon as 
the line is pulled. The ’gator prefers to 
take his food in that way. Besides, if it 
were left in the water, it would soon be 
devoured by the big bullheads and the 
voracious garfish with which this typical 
Southern river abounds. Some hunters 
claim that the alligator prefers his meat 
tainted, but there is little to support this. 
True, he will ravenously take carrion, yet 
there is nothing to show that he has a 
predilection for it. Since most of his diet 
consists of fish, he must eat that fresh; 
and in hundreds of instances I have 
known an alligator to take, eat, and ap- 
parently relish meat that was so fresh as 
to be hardly cold. As this account will 
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show, all the bait that we used was fresh. 
I have, however, known of bait being 
taken after having remained on the line 
in the sun for several days. The fact is, 
the alligator is such an utter brute that 
delicacy in any manner, least of all in 
eating, is foreign to his nature. 9 
NE by one we set the lines in the man- 
indicated. Three times I shot at 
swimming ‘gators, but the target was too 
difficult. The ’gator would show nothing 
more than his nose and his eye, and as 
both he and I were moving, it was no 
easy matter to place a bullet in the little 
home-place, right behind that bulging eye. 
However, my fourth chance gave me a 
score. I heard the bullet strike the hard 
place covering the alligator’s brain. The 
creature’s tail was for a moment high in 
the air; then he did a nose dive. Finally 
he rolled over, his paws projecting from 
the crimsoned water. They looked grue- 
somely like hands. Prince meanwhile had 
rowed forward with all his might. Just 
as the alligator was sinking I caught him 
by his foreleg. The three of us drew him 
slowly into the boat. Though dead, there 
were convulsive muscular movements, 
especially of the tail; and these Prince 
eyed with rueful apprehension. 

“He don’t die,” the negro kept saying, 
“till sundown.” 

It was a pretty specimen we had se- 
cured. It measured nine feet. Its color 
on the back and sides were the jettiest 
black, though, of course, stained with 
river mud. On the underside the color 
was creamy white. He would weigh 
about two hundred and fifty pounds. 
From the size of his teeth and the power- 
ful development of his jaws we judged 
him to be an old ’gator—a bull in the 
prime of his life—but he was not the 
monster that we were shortly to see. 


E had set the last line, and were 
planning to go ashore for a little 
lunch. Our plan was to set the lines, to 
prowl about on the mainland pine ridges 
for awhile, to rest there and have lunch; 
then to drift downstream in the after- 
noon, revisiting the lines that we had set 
in the morning. But our little plan, and 
our thoughts yearning julepward, were to 
be upset. We were moving along quietly, 
a marshy bank almost overhanging the 
boat. The tide was rather low, and the 
waters in receding had left this mud-and- 
reed bank apparently suspended. Sudden- 
ly, without warning, while Prince was 
crooning one of his mournfully sweet 
ditties, and while both Tom and I were 
rather drowsy from our setting the many 
lines in the sun blazing on the river, like 
some gigantic black torpedo driven from 
the battleship wall of the bank, a huge 
bull alligator launched himself. He had 
been sleeping on that high muddy 
ledge where the tide had left him, and 
we had approached to within a few 
yards of him. His spring was the oddest 
and yet the most awe-inspiring spectacle 
that I have ever seen in wild life. His 
vast proportions, his dragon-like scales, 
the grim ferocity of the tightly-set jaws, 
and the formidable strength behind that 
launched spring had a paralyzing effect 
upon me. I heard my brother exclaim. 
I heard Prince behind me say, “O God! 
de grandpa!” I threw up the rifle and 
fired hastily while the tremendous reptile 
was actually in flight. When he crashed 
into the water his impact jetted water all 
over us, while wild waves rocked the boat. 
Beneath the surface he vanished. 
“Missed him,” I said. “The blamed 
thing scared me.” 
“No, Cap’n,” said Prince. “You didn’t 
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miss him. I done see how he land on his 
side. If he ain’t dead, he will hab belly- 
ache all summer.” 


When Prince, who was walking out a 
thicket of bays for us, thinking to start 
the turkeys so that we might at least have 
a look at them, began to shout that he had 
made the acquaintance of a rattlesnake, 
we decided that it was time to return to 
the boat. But first we killed the snake— 
a diamond-black with fourteen rattles, 
He had just shed his skin, and was of a 
most beautiful black-and-gold shade. He 
seemed unusually irritated, and I have no 
doubt but that his new skin was tender, 
and that his nerves were thereby kept 
on edge. 

When we reached the boat, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a very strange ob- 
ject floating down the river. It was per- 
haps the oddest sight that ever came into 
my vision. Some carcass was evidently 
his gall done bust.” floating down. On it were standing three 

“And when will that be?” I asked. turkey vultures, taking their obscene re- 

“By day—clean day after tomorrow,” past. Yet every other minute they would 
the negro answered. rise awkwardly in the air, while the float- 
ing body would be drawn under by some 
invisible power. We started in the boat 
to see what might be adrift, and as we 
neared the buzzards reluctantly left it. 
It was a large hog. Following it were 
several ’gators which had evidently been 
disputing with the carrion birds the pos- 
session of the carcass. 


N confirmation of Prince’s opinion out 

of the apparently non-committal waters 
of the river there rose, steadily but drift- 
ingly, the blood of the ’gator. As the 
bubbling up of oil indicates the death- 
wound to a submarine, so this blood indi- 
cated that the big bull had been reached 
by the .30-30. Yet whether the wound 
had been vital we could not say. More- 
over, as the river at that place was about 
fifty feet deep, there was small chance for 
investigating. We wished to inquire after 
this submerged dragon’s health, but it was 
impossible. 

“He will rise,” Prince assured us, “when 


LITTLE way down the river we 
noticed a vast concourse of these 
same birds. They were gathered at a cer- 
tain place along the shore. The cypress 
trees there were literally mourning with 
them. We decided to investigate. We 
were still on my brother’s property, this 
being the far northern end of the planta- 
tion, and we thought that some of his 
stock might have come to distress. When 
we reached the place the buzzards scat- 
tered in their heavy, disgruntled fashion. 
I was put ashore to discover what the 
birds were after. As the ground was. 
clear of underbrush, it was no difficult 
task to look the place over, but there was 
nothing in sight. I circled for some time, 
but without finding any dead thing. Final- 
ly, on returning to the boat, my eye fell 
on something bright that projected from 
a little pile of sedgy trash. I picked it up. 
It was an old can of sardines that some 
high tide had drifted and lodged there. 
Carelessly I threw it into the boat. Tom 
and Prince eyed it. 

“Fish,” said Prince; “and dat’s what 
them buzzards been after.” 

It was as he had said. Hereafter, if 
anyone should question me concerning the 
scenting. power of a turkey vulture, I be- 
lieve that this example of the bird’s won- 
derful power in that respect will be con- 
vincing proof. 








“His length was thirteen feet and he 
weighed over 400 pounds.” 


And I was not unwilling to listen; for 
these negro sayings often have in them an 
element of truth. And, as matters turned 
out, we were to hear more of this same 
grandpa. 

Prince pulled us ashore, to a little land- 
ing that formerly had been used by a lum- 
ber company. Here in the delicious shade 
that near a river always seems fragrant, 
on a pile of old cypress logs, we ate our 
lunch. My brother had filled the thermos 
bottle with julep, which, with the sprigs 
of tender mint in it, made a man forget 
all troubles of this world and the next. 
We smoked and talked and watched the 
river, on whose yellow surface we could 
nearly always see the black head of an 
alligator. At one time, from this single 
point, we counted eight alligators. But 
we did not shoot at them. To miss them 
was to waste ammunition; and to kill plume hunters away. Far up in the dis- 
them was merely to lose them in those tant summer sky we saw a great flock 
deep waters. of wood ibises—great stately birds as 
large as great blue herons, with striking 
white and black plumage. In the thickety 
banks along the river there were birds in- 
numerable—chiefly these were red-wings, 
cardinals, brown thrashers and soras. But 
what made wild life seem most abundant 
was the positively amazing number of 


S we drifted down the river we could 

not but be impressed with the abun- 
dance of wild life everywhere apparent. 
There was never a moment when at least 
one ’gator was not in sight. Sailing with 
the characteristic splendor of his flight we 
saw a male bald eagle crossing the delta. 
From quiet estuaries that made in from 
the river we flushed small flocks of wood- 
ducks. In a corner of a cypress swamp 
that we passed there were hundreds of 
snowy egrets. They had nested there, my 
brother told me, and he had kept the 


FTER our siesta on the logs, we wan- 
dered back for a distance through the 

pines. We saw one buck, still in the vel- 
vet, but let him alone. There were plenty 
of fresh turkey tracks in stretches of 
damp sand; but the birds were not seen. 
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water moccasins. And these were the 
genuine things—cotton-mouths with a 
vengeance. We saw them swimming, on 
the muddy shores, coiled in the marsh, 
and lying on bushes that overhung the 
water. Ugly brutes they were, with bodies 
about as shapely as the club-horn of a 
buck. Their temper is exceedingly ir- 
ritable; their manner is truculent; their 
bite is deadly. At least their venom is 
highly virulent. But our boatman, Prince, 
had twice been struck, and he recovered. 
One snake that struck him was quite 
small, but it struck him in the fleshy part 
of the leg. This bite gave him 
more trouble than the _ other, 
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and at night. It therefore surprised me 
much to hear it late in the summer, on a 
bright afternoon. ‘As we passed down the 
river the note became more formidable. It 
had in it an indefinable grimness. We 
wondered if we were to see the great 
creature, and if so, would it be possible 
to get a shot at him? 


S we neared one of the lines we saw 
a black form lying high on the sur- 
face of the water, in a position most un- 
usual for a ’gator, which is used to slink- 
ing along the surface. 


I had my rifle up 
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snow. He brought the great bull to the 
surface, and the rifle finished him. Tom 
said he was especially glad to get this old 
bull, for from the island near where we 
had caught him a dozen or more half- 
grown Tamworths had disappeared; and 
no doubt this ’gator has accounted for 
them. He was large enough to bear the 
blame for almost any kind of a raid. His 
length was thirteen feet, and his weight 
was well over four hundred pounds. 


E could not take this monster into 
the boat, so we towed him down to 
a landing, where we left all three 
alligators. Prince disappeared for 





which had been dealt by a mon- 
ster, which had, however, deliv- 
ered the blow on the shin, where 
there is small circulation. This 
shows that snake bite depends for 
its seriousness chiefly on the part 
of the body against which the 
blow is launched. The neck is 
probably the most vital. The 
point under the thigh where the 
great femoral artery nears the 
surface is likewise vital. I once 
knew a hunter to be struck there 
by a rattlesnake as he was sitting 
down on a log to have lunch. 
The venom was delivered so di- 
rectly into the blood that the vic- 
tim died within twelve minutes. 
On the other hand, I once had 
a negro woman run to me 
screaming from her work ina 
rice field. Lashed behind her, 
with his fangs fast in the callous pad of 
her heel, was a cotton-mouth. The snake 
was killed and the woman suffered from 
nervous shock only, for none of the 
venom reached the blood. 





HALF MILE downstream we came 

41. to the first line, which was as we nad 
left it. Below, however, where the second 
was, we saw a white object, and the water 
was being kicked up by something. We 
thought at first that the object was a dead 
egret, but this proved a mistake. Oddly 
enough, it would appear on the surface 
and then reappear. Not until we 
were fairly upon it did we dis- 
cover that it was a smail ’gator, 
about five feet long, fast to the 
hook. But it was not alive. It 
had been killed by a monster 
‘gator, which had actually been 
playing cannibal as we came up. 
I did not see this second alli- 
gator, but the dead one showed 
the unmistakable marks of huge, 
blunt teeth, and the tanned skin, 
now in my possession, showed the 
odd holes. We hauled the ’gator 
aboard and continued our course. 
As we were pulling away from 
shore there came to our ears one 
of those sounds which is rare in 
nature—and awe-inspiring. The 
lion can thrill with his roaring; 








“The three of us drew him into the boat.” 


for a shot when Tom said, “He’s hooked. 
Don’t shoot yet.” 

“Dat’s the same halligator what’s doing 
the singin’,” Prince said. 

Both he and Tom were right. The bull 
was on the line; and his roaring had been 
due to pain, or else to a melancholy view 
of the situation in which he found him- 
self. As far as my experience extends, 
this was the first instance of an alligator 
giving vent to any sound when hooked. 
There was something terrible and impres- 
sive about this huge saurian’s complaint. 
But he was not too sorry for himself not 








the timber wolf can with his howl. 
I:have heard a wild bull on a 
lonely sea island make a fearsome 
noise. The bull alligator can sing 
such a song; and it was such a solo that 
we heard. It is not often that a man is 
privileged to hear that sound in the wilds. 
It bears small resemblance to the commo- 
tion that ’gators in a reptile house some- 
times set up. It is long-drawn, deep, me- 
lodious in a fearsome way. It seems to 
be the challenging call of a mature bull; 
but it may serve as a love note as well. It 
is seldom heard save in the early spring 





He plunged beneath the 
I had to get 
We had a 
minutes, but I 
couldn’t bring him from the bottom. My 
feet sank in the mud, and the rope seemed 


to show fight. 
surface as we neared him. 
out and take hold of the line. 
sharp tussle Wor five 


to sink in my hands. Finally Prince 
came to my rescue. Prince’s feet, through 
a lifetime of going barefoot, supported 
him on soft mud as snowshoes would on 


a moment, and on returning he 
was followed by several negroes 
of that part of the plantation. 
All of them were busily sharpen- 
ing knives, smiling and looking 
with satisfaction at our kill lying 
on the shore. We have a regular 
agreement on the plantation that 
the negroes can have all the ’gator 
meat if they will deliver to us 
the hides, well skinned, and the 
teeth. Alligator steak, especially 
that cut from the slab-like tail, is 
said to be excellent. I have not 
sampled any as yet, for it is rep- 
tile flesh, but the negroes declare 
that it makes a man happy and 
courageous. 

Between that landing and the 
house we caught four other ’gators 
on the set lines. Judging from 
the bait that was taken, squirrel 
was the favorite, with barrel owl a close 
second. None of these alligators was 
more than eight feet in length. But 
seven in a short day was going pretty 
strong; then there was the leviathan 
which had jumped off the shelving bank. 
As I said, we were to hear from him. 

It was the next afternoon that a dusky 
hunter came to the house to report that 
the “grandpa ob all de ’gators” had gone 
ashore on the far southward point of the 
island. When questioned as to the crea- 
ture’s wounds, he said, “One ball, sah, 
done darken he eye.” 


OM and I visited the place a 

day later. There on a marshy 
shore lay the vast reptile. On 
account of his condition we could 
not save the hide; but we meas- 
ured him as he lay,—fifteen feet, 
nine inches! My chance shot had 
gone home; and the tide and the 
creature’s convulsions had brought 
it down the river. It had risen 
as Prince had predicted it would, 
and then had drifted ashore. 
We got the teeth from that bull. 
They look like young elephant 
tusks. 

I have described one day’s alli- 
gator hunting. There were others 
to follow; and ere the weeks 
came to an end, Tom and I were 
to have twenty-nine hides drying, 
preparatory to being tanned. 
We had not killed off all the 
’gators by any means, for there 
were still many in the river, but we had 
accounted for some of the worst of the 
old rascals. Even Price, who is phleg- 
matic by nature, was impressed by the 
extent of our sport. 

“God A’mighty,” he said (meaning no 
irreverence), “but we done make a war 
on dem halligator. Cap’n,” he added to 
my brother, “dem hog can root in peace 
now. 
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‘ WELCOME 
HOME 


TT: YOU who have come back from the shadow of the valley of death, 






























where row upon row of little white crosses in the poppy fields of Flanders 

point three solemn, mute fingers; one upward to the great adventure which 
their forever silent earthly owners met and passed with glory and the other two 
to the opposite points of the compass. One of those directs the way to duty 
and the third one points to pleasure, which is an important part of our earthly 
existence. 


We wish to welcome you back. You who know the lure—love and cherish 
the wonder of the great outdoors in your hearts. One of the fingers on all the 
little crosses on the hallowed soil of God’s acres in Europe points to the whole- 
some fun out under the great blue dome. We have tried to keep the trails open 
and the camp-fires burning. Some of the things we have done with very moist 
eyes, but always thinking of you. 

We welcome you men back who have never before been followers of the 
open biit you are going to love it now. You have smelt bacon frying at sunrise 
out under a’ sky of steel. The memory of that will stay with your immortal 
souls forever, for it is one of the unquestionably right pleasures in this world 
of work and sorrow—the smell of frying bacon at sunrise in a quiet camp, with 
laughing waters and whispering trees. 


You, perhaps all of us, can stand before the war graves of the 
Allies who fought for God and his righteousness, not “mit Gott” 

and hypocrisy, in all Europe and say: 
a if) “Little brothers, we stand before you humbly. Your dying 
LA was not in vain. We have taken the sword you 
knew and wielded so well and passed to us. With 
it we carved the way to victory and a better world. 
1, We grieve that you cannot go with us out in the 
y | open where there is quiet, everlasting peace in the 
woods and the waters.—Little brother, you died 
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TWO MILLION AMERICAN 
SPORTSMEN 
like the One Man in the One Book to make the world better and your tattered 


and faded uniform is more wonderful than richly embroidered, kingly pur- 
ple robes.” 









































While you have been covered with trench mud, fighting the uncivilized Hun, 
our looms over here have been keeping you clothed. Uniforms you needed, not 
shooting jackets. Wire entanglements, not fish hooks. Hand grenades, not 
motors. Military rifles, not sporting firearms. We have given you all, but now 
we can turn with joy to the sporting implements and the clothes of peace—to 
the camp fire’s pungent smell, mixed with the balsam of the pines and the 
rollicking lilt of the happy waters, kissing the mossy boulders as they run 
happily on their joyous way to the sea. 


To you who have always belonged to us, lovers of the unspoiled world, where 
the winds blow as fresh and pure as they did on the morning of dawn when the 
world was born, and to you men who are surely going to join our great outdoor 
army and love the hills and the great white clouds that romp across*the sky. 
You men who have fought the bloody-handed Hun to a finish, made him squirm 
into British harbors with his devil pirate submarines flying the white flag over 
the flaunting, bragging, strutting, hybrid eagle of Germany, we give you our 
heartfelt thanks and our joyous sad welcome. We have fought for your heritage 
while you have been fighting the Hun—even here in this country where Democ- 
racy was born there are weazen-hearted market-Hunters. We have tried to 
keep them from profiteering, with their sad excuse that unrestricted game laws 
would save food. Out in the fields and woods you left so bravely—with a 
military rifle over your shoulder to cross the mysterious sea to a bigger mystery 
that sane men can’t solve, but honest fighting men ended—there 
was game, your heritage. It is still there. Our little bit! We fy 
hope you find the trails well cared for and the game unkilled. os ( 
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Mrs. McAdoo. 


KE E. PATIT was a very busy man 

under normal conditions. And be- 

ing a very staunch patriot as well, 

it was not altogether strange when 
Uncle Sam went to bat with the Kaiser 
that Ike should have become a veritable 
riot of diversified activity. 

In response to the Government's call 
for a certain commodity necessary to the 
prosecution of the war, he converted his 
manufacturing plant into a full-fledged 
war industry, employed three shifts of 
workmen and kept his factory wheels 
humming twenty-four hours a day. He 
volunteered his services as chairman of 
the local division draft board, organized 
a company of the Home 
Guard, undertook to drill 
a squad of rookies twice 
a week, solicited sub- 
scriptions to the first 
three Liberty Loans, sold 
War Savings Stamps, 
kept the weeds out of his 
war garden and wrapped 
bandages for the Red 
Cross. 


F he had any time to 

himself he employed it 
some other way. All of 
which was commendable, 
indeed, if he could have 
kept up the pace for the 
duration of the war. But 
he couldn’t. At the end 
of the first year it was 
apparent Ike needed a 
vacation. Physically, he 
was played out. He ex- 
erted three times as much 
nervous energy as neces- 
sary to accomplish the 
sameresults, and he 
didn’t have any to spare. 
His friends suggested 
two weeks in the coun- 








Fable 


and 


Fact 


By 
Al. Evans. 


The Story of an Interesting Example Set 


for the Busy Men of America by 
America’s Busiest Man. 


self of the recuperative forces of Nature 
and recover his lost “pep.” 

But Ike only scoffed. A vacation in 
war-time? A fine slacker idea, indeed. 
Nothing doing! 

Ike’s story is all written in the past 
tense. There’s a reason—he’s dead! 


YES, the factory was still running 

twenty-four hours a day, same as 
usual; the draft board continued making 
good, bad and indifferent citizens into 
good soldiers; the Home Guard company 
did not disorganize; the Liberty Loan 
and War Savings campaigns hummed right 
along and the Red Cross forces had mul- 
tiplied. 

In fact, all lines of industry managed 
to worry along somewhat, just as they 
might have struggled on for two weeks 
had Ike spent that period of time look- 
ing after his breaking health instead of 
shuffling off at a time like this when man- 
power is in so great demand. 
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Ex-Secretary McAdoo. 





It’s too bad he’s gone, too. He was a 
splendid citizen and an honest patriot. 
And it’s mighty hard for such a fel- 
low to surrender everything almost at 
the beginning of the American drive 
Berlinward, without ever knowing how 
the Yanks finally accomplished their, pur- 
pose. 

That’s the hardest part of dying at 
such a critical period in the world’s his- 
tory. 


KE’S splendid service was duly rec- 

ognized in the obituary columns of 
the daily papers. “He gave his life for 
his country,” they said, 
and the assertion was 
not far overdrawn. 

But there is one other 
thing quite as important 
as dying for one’s coun- 
try. And that’s living 
for it. Besides, it’s more 
practical, and by all odds 
to be preferred when one 
has the option, as Ike 
had. 

There are many per- 
sons willing to concede 
that William G. McAdoo, 
ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Director General 
of all American railways, 
is neither a slacker nor a 
shriker, if there is any 
distinction. In fact, there 
are a great many who 
believe he is the busiest 
man in the United States. 
Everybody will acknowl- 
ege he has several things 
to think about, and each 
of them vitally concerned 
in the greatest task con- 
fronting the American 
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try; ten days, at least, 
that he might avail him- 


The start. 


nation to-day—the win- 
ning of the war. 
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And yet, Ex-Secretary McAdoo man 
aged to take time and enjoy a_ two 
weeks’ outing among the snow-capped 
mountain peaks on the roof of the Ameri- 
can continent; two weeks of fishing, hik- 
ing, camping out, rusticating, roughing it 
and recuperating among the sparkling 
mountain torrents, the crystal lakes, the 
great ice fields and the green forests of 
Glacier National Park. 


ELLINGTON once offered the phil- 

osophical assertion that “the Battle 
of Waterloo was won on the cricket fields 
of England.” 


It might as truthfully be said _ that 
the foundation for the success. of 
the Fourth Liberty Loan was laid in 


the rugged country of the Continental 
Divide. 

Yes, Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo was “the busiest man in Amer- 
ica,” but he didn’t balk when his physician 
ordered a rest at the very time he was 
busiest. He hesitated, according to re- 
ports, but the tremendous task before 
him was not the job for a sick man. 


He was approaching that risk, so he 
yielded. 
And results in the fourth Liberty 


Loan campaign indicate McAdoo is still 
“living for his country.” 

Accompanied by Mrs. McAdoo, the 
daughter of President Wilson, the ex-Sec- 
retary departed from Washington early in 
July, touring the Western Coast cities for 
a ten-day period and arriving at Glacier 
Park in a driving snowstorm at 3:30 
o'clock in the morning of July 23rd. 


HE snowstorm was one of the earliest 

on record at Glacier Park station, 
having arrived almost a month ahead of 
schedule, and the novelty of romping 
about in the ankle-deep blanket ap- 
pealed strongly both to Mr. and Mrs. 
McAdoo. 

After a brief rest at Glacier Park 
Hotel, the McAdoo party followed the 
fifty-five-mile scenic highway to Many 
Glacier Hotel, on the east shore of pic- 
turesque Lake McDermott, and it was 
in this body of water that the ex-Secre- 
tary first tried his hand at fly-cast- 
ing. 

An expert caster was summoned to in- 
struct the distinguished fisherman, and 
McAdoo made his first successful strike 
with his hook firmly lodged in the seat 
of his tutor’s breeches. 

The accompanying photographs, how- 
ever, bear witness to the fact that both 
Mr. and Mrs. McAdoo 
were apt pupils, and with- 
in a short time they were 
whipping the pools with 
telling effect. 


HEY spent several 

days fishing the lakes 
and streams in the north- 
ern part of the national 
preserve, then proceeded 
across the Continental Di- 
vide by way of Swift 
Current Pass, spending 
the first night in a stone 
camp far above the timber 
line. Next day they ex- 
Plored southerly for a 
new pass, and that even- 
ing found their way over 
ton foot. Mounts were 
sent for them from the 
Opposite side, and _ they 
reached Sun Camp at 
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Ex-Secretary and Mrs. McAdoo replenishing the larder at Lake McDermot 


ceded them over this route, and in their 
honor it was named “McAdoo Pass.” Mrs. 
McAdoo accompanied her husband all the 
way, and both established favorable repu- 
tations as mountaineers. 

The Shoshone tribe of Indians was 
particularly impressed by the accomplish- 
ment of the President’s daughter, and 





later adopted Mrs. McAdoo into their 
tribe, giving her the name of “Saca- 
jawea,” which was the name borne by 
the beautiful Indian guide of Lewis 
and Clark on their memorable expedi- 
tion. 

Ex-Secretary McAdoo, and party re- 
mained there until August 4th, then 

started eastward. 


HEN he reached the 

nearest railway sta- 
tion the Ex-Director Gen- 
eral of America’s trans- 
portation system found 
the trains still running on 
schedule time; there was 
no report that America 
had gone bankrupt during 
the brief absence of her 
financial pilot from the 
helm, and McAdoo didn’t 
even look surprised. 

And yet, he was report- 
ed to be the busiest man 
in America. 

Which only goes to 
prove that a man’s busi- 
ness affairs, if properly 
attended to, can be so ar- 
ranged as to allow h4 





nightfall. 
No other party had pre- 





A string of McAdoo trout. 


to take a much needed va- 
cation. 














































































Cold feelings but warm expectations. 


In The Great North 





Hunting the fleet- Woods 
footed children of 


the wild. 
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“Now! Give it to him!” “Here’s where he crossed.” 
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“Where do you suppose that buck went?” 















’Neath 
Southern 


By 
Van Campen 
Heilner. 


AR, far, to the southward, away at 
the end of distant Florida lies a 
wild, little frequented and seldom 
explored region, the great Ten 
Thousand Islands of the West Coast. 
Sportsmen coming from the East Coast 
occasionally reach Shark River, the most 
accessible spot of that whole country, or 
those on the West Coast come down as 
far as Fort Myers, but the vast network 
of islands, bays and swamps that lies be- 
tween is a sealed book to the majority. 

From the magic pen of the late Mr. A. 
W. Dimock, whose Book of the Tarponis 
a world-wide authority, I first heard the 
luring call of the Ten Thousand Islands, 
But one day I picked up a portentous 
volume on Florida, and in idly scanning 
the pages, came across the following para- 
graph: 

“The Ten Thousand Islands is interest- 
ing ground for exploration. This is the 
one region, besides the Everglades, that is 
yet to be invaded by civilization. The 
fastnesses of this remote region have been 
a safe retreat for years for criminals and 
social outlaws, but the sense of aloofness 
from all the rest of mankind is what most 
impresses the person who chances upon 
that out-of-the-way corner of the world.” 

I read no further. It was the spark 
that kindled the fire. I’ve always had the 
Wanderlust and now it seemed to take a 
firmer hold on me than ever. 

At that time my cruiser was at the 
builders nearing completion, and I made 
trips to Bayonne nearly every day in my 
anxiety to see that she was progressing 
with all possible speed. 


T last she was done! I gazed raptur- 

ously at the vision of grace as she 
floated for the first time on the waters, 
shining under her white paint and shim- 
mering brass. 

The summer glided by, filled with 
golden hours for Billy and I, who fished 
in the Nepenthe from Sandy Hook to 
Cape May and even along the Delaware 
shores. 

Summer merged into fall and I betook 
myself to the North Woods on my annual 
deer hunt and then, one bleak November 
morning, I returned to the shore. A wild 
nor’easter was beating down on the de- 
serted coast and the surf was moaning 
of the winter to come, when I bade Billy 
good-bye at Seaside Park. 

I watched him as he slowly passed out 
of sight down the Bay, headed for the 
balmy land of sunshine and flowers. 

For the next few weeks, I was kept 
busy overhauling my outfit, purchasing 
new tackle, etc., etc., and making ready 
for my departure, Then one day a tele- 
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A typical dwelling in the Ten Thousand Islands. 


gram arrived and I eagerly tore it open. 

It was dated Miami: 
ARRIVED SAFELY, MEET 

SATURDAY ; 

aC what it said, and it was signed “Bil- 


YOU LONG KEY 


HARDLY slept that 
next, being continually haunted by 
droves of tarpon, panthers, deer and 
sharks which pursued me for miles, and 
just when I escaped I would fall into the 
hands of a gang of murderers. 
Thursday I left for New York in a 
blinding snowstorm, and the same after- 
noon saw me on the rear end of the 
observation train, gazing back through the 
mist of falling flakes at my last glimpse 
of the North for many a month to 
come. 


night nor the 


° * * 
The sun was very hot. Despite the fact 
that many of the windows were open, I 
was glad, upon looking out, to see the 
white slender shape of Alligator Light 
far out on the reef and know that Long 
Key was only a matter of minutes away 
and I would be able to get out of this 
stuffy Pullman. 


Y car stopped short of the platform 
and in endeavoring to descend with 
all my luggage, I fell and rolled down the 
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embankment, rods, suit cases and what 
not following in my wake, all seeming to 
choose my body as their resting-place. 

As I scrambled sheepishly to my feet 
amidst the howls of joy from my fellow 
passengers, a great pair of sun-burned 
arms flung themselves around me and I 
looked into the bronzed face of—Billy. 

Gene Hamilton, with whom I had made 
arrangements some months before, was 
with him, and together we all carried my 
baggage down to the dock and deposited 
it in front of the Nepenthe. She looked 
the same, a trifle worn from her long 
journey, but to me she epitomized about 
everything in life just then. 

Billy and Gene loaded up with ice and 
water while I strolled up to the camp, 
that Mecca of all devout big-game 
anglers, and interviewed the hospitable 
Mr. Schutt, than whom as a genial host 
there is none better. 


HEN I returned, everything was in 

readiness, and we lost no time in 
getting off. The waters of the Bay of 
Florida lay like glass under the broiling 
heat of the sun, and the bow of the 
Nepenthe rolled back a wave that gurgled 
and splashed with a delightful cooling 
sound as we sped on our way. 

Being familiar with the route as far as 
Cape Sable, I took the wheel while Gene 
and Billy prepared lunch. 

Several hours after, looming up through 
the haze, were the outlining sentinels of 
that vast island region of Cape Sable and 
just as dusk settled down, after picking 
our way through tortuous channels and 
banks where even the shallow draught of 
the Nepenthe was sometimes too much, 
we dropped anchor in a place known only 
to perhaps ten sportsmen who have ever 
visited Florida—Conkey Bay. 

This wonderful bay was discovered 4 
few years ago by the Thompson boys of 
Miami, who named it in honor of the gen- 
tleman whom they were guiding at the 
time. Should Mr. Conkey by chance read 
this article, let him have no fears in re 
gards to his fishermen’s paradise being 
fished out; neither I nor Billy shall ever 
disclose its location, and as Jeffy and Jim- 
my Thompson. are the only guides m 
Florida who know, and since their serv- 
ices are commandeered a year ahead, am 
furthermore as the majority of the angletf 
prefer the East Coast and would not wis 
to undertake such a long and distant trip, 
Conkey Bay will remain known to only 
the “chosen few.” 


N the first place the entrance to the 
the Bay is so narrow that a boat pa 
ing within a quarter of a mile of it wow 
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not be aware that there was any bay 
there at all. Secondly, the deepest water 
in the bay is five feet, while the average is 
between 31% to 4, so a cruiser of extreme 
light draught is absolutely essential. Al- 
though the Nepenthe draws only 27 inches 
we have forced her over 18, and she is 
the ideal boat for Conkey Bay. 

When once in this El Dorado of fishes, 
the sportsman may practically take his 
pick. The bay seems to be the natural 
feeding ground of thousands of porpoises, 
saw fish, tarpon, jacks, sea trout, redfish, 
sheepshead, ladyfish, barracuda, robalo, 
turtles, stingrays, etc., to say nothing of 
several rookeries of cormorants, pelicans, 
herons, and no end of wild ducks. The 
above are the only fish I have seen in this 
country. If there are others, I have 
never caught nor observed them. Billy 
and I spent a month there one winter and 
we—but I just remembered, we are bound 
for the Ten Thousand Islands, and Con- 
key Bay is another story. 


ye the next few days we spent our 
time in the bay, harpooning. For this 
sport we were in an ideal location, and 
to say that we got our share would be 
putting it mildly. One day I harpooned 
so many sharks I was forced to stop out 
of utter exhaustion. The fatiguing strain 
on my arms, to say nothing of the terri- 
ble excitement coincident with the fish 
charging the boat, and one thing and an- 
other, was too much; I collapsed in the 
cockpit. They took me back to the Ne- 
penthe and I slept for fourteen hours 
straight. 

Deciding that we had had our fill of 
harpooning, we started one morning on 
our journey around the capes. There are 
three in number ; East Cape, Middle Cape 
and Northwest Cape. From East to Mid- 
dle Cape stretches the largest cocoanut 
grove I have ever seen. It comprises 
approximately 90,000 trees, and the co- 
cocoanuts are left to 
rot on the ground. 
Either the owner is 
dead, or transportation 
facilities are too diffi- 
cult. I am inclined to 
favor the latter theory 
as the railroad is 
around on the East 
Coast and shipping the 
cocoanuts away by boat 
would be rather a slow 
operation, I imagine. 


| 
| 


[ looked rough around 
the capes, so we went 
ashore at East Cape to 
reconnoiter. The beach 
here is about the most 
curious that I have ever 
seen. Expeditions sent 
by the Government, re- 
port the shells here to 
be the most interesting 
collection in America. I 
don’t doubt it for a 
moment, for I saw more 
Strange and fantastic- 
looking shells there 
than I’ve seen in most 
any museum. 

silly wandered up the 
beach while I amused 
myself by shooting 
sharks. The water was deep ri,at up to 
the shore, and the big fellows swam along 
within a foot of the sand, their grey dor- 
sals cutting smoothly through the water, 
their tails swinging from side to side. A 


huge one came wallowing up almost on the 


bank. The water was milky and he didn’t 
see me. I held my revolver down to with- 
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ina foot of ‘his 
head and fired. 
He tore out of 
there like a stam- 
pede, throwing 
water all over me. 
Gene was out 
casting for mul- 
let. We wanted 
some for dinner. 


ILLY hailed 
from up the 
beach and I went 


to him. He was 
standing back 
some. distance 


from the sand 
underneath the 
rustling palms . . 

. the palms that 
always sound like 
the gentle fall of 
rain. “Come 
here!” he called, 
something.” 

It was a grave. Surmounting it was 
a small stone upon which was a tablet 
with the following inscription: 


“I want to show you 


Guy M. BrapbLey 
1870—1905 
AS GAME WARDEN OF MONROE COUNTY 
HE GAVE HIS LIFE FOR THE CAUSE 
TO WHICH HE WAS PLEDGED. 
ERECTED BY THE FLORIDA AUDUBON 
SOCIETY. 


We took off our hats in memory of 
one who had died in an effort to bring 
law and order to this frontier country. 

I knew his story. I had long known his 
relatives and friends and how he met his 
death was no news to me. 

Bradley had been appointed game war- 
den of that section. The famous Cuth- 


bert Rookery lay to the east of Cape Sable 


wae 


and on theOyster Keys, 
near the small settle- 
ment of Flamingo, were 
several rookeries of the 
lesser herons. One 
Smith was residing at 
Flamingo at the time, 
and Bradley, believing 
that Smith was going 
to Cuthbert Rookery 
and also that he was 
molesting the heron 
rookeries on the Oys- 
ter Keys, went out one 
afternoon to investigate 
the latter’s sloop which 
lay near one of the 
islands. He failed to 
return that night. The 
next afternoon Gene 
Roberts while out fish- 
ing, was attracted by 
a large flock of buz- 
zards sitting on the 
mangrove bushes of 
the keys. Going over 
he found Bradley’s 
skiff, and in it, the own- 
| er, face dawn in a pool 
| of blood, a bullet 
| through his forehead. 


“. . «A little three pound beauty.” Gute wae titel te 


ey West. He claimed 
‘hat Bradley shot first and he showed a 
hole in the mast of his skiff to prove 
where the bullet went wide of its mark. 
He was exonerated. What my personal 
opinion of the matter is I will not say. 
There was a bad feud at Flamingo for 
several years, over the matter, and I do 
not wish to create any more trouble. 








Trophies of the harpoon. 


We rounded the capes in a living gale. 
We were obliged to put the side-curtains 
down for with every plunge, great sheets 
of green water came hissing over the 
deck, running under the curtains and 
down into the cockpit in little rivulets. 
We ate no lunch that day. Gene, wrapped 
in .his sou’wester, hand on the wheel, 
stared out through the dim glass, his eyes 
fixed on the heaving waste of waters. I 
gnawed on a hard crust of bread; Billy 
smoked. Now and again something would 
go crashing down in the cabin and I 
would go staggering down the steps to in- 
vestigate, clutching for support at all 
available objects. The cabin was warm 
and cozy and I lay down for a short nap. 
The old Gulf certainly was peeved I 
thought, as I drifted away into the land 
of dreams. 


AWOKE several hours later. All was 

dark outside and we were in calm wa- 
ter. I went up on deck and found them 
using the “search.” Billy clapped me on 
the back. “The Ten Thousands at last, 
old boy!” he cried. “There’s Shark River 
ahead. Shake!” 

The flare of the light showed the delta’d 
mouth of a river, up one branch of which 
Gene steered the boat. 

“Let her go!” he yelled to me and I re- 
leased the anchor with a splash, into the 
black depths. It had been a long hard 
day and we were all tired—not too tired 
though, to partake of a delicious roast 
duck which Billy prepared in our Dutch 
oven in a tantalizing manner. As I climbed 
into my berth and switched off the lights, 
something kept whispering to me even on 
into my sleep, “The Ten Thousand Islands 
at last! The land of fish and game, of 
mystery—of romance!” 


AWN ... dawn in that vast island 

region of the tropics came quickly 
and silently. I looked out through the 
porthole at the river dimpling and eddy- 
ing its way silently to the Gulf. Mist 
hung low over the surface of the water 
rising slowly to meet the oncoming sun. 

Billy and Gene were still sleeping. I 
went out on deck. A big tarpon broke 
water close to the stern, its scales shim- 
mering brightly in the pink light. A 
flock of curlews came flying overhead, 
bound outward from the rookery to the 
feeding grounds. The heavy scent of 
tropical vegetation floated across to me, 
wafted by a gentle breeze which was just 
stirring. 

It was all very beautiful and very won- 
derful, but I must be going below and 
rousing the others. We had a long jour- 
ney ahead of us, for we were striking for 
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the head of Harney's, into which Shark 
River branched, and the Everglades. 
Breakfast was soon over and we headed 
up river. It was a long drag. The river 
narrowed, then widened; sometimes we 
went through creeks so narrow that the 
mangroves almost scraped the sides of 
the boat; at other times we would be 
traversing a chain of bays, dotted in 
places with great flocks of ducks. Tar- 
pon rolled frequently, water turkeys fell 
headlong from overhanging branches, at 
our approach and disappeared into the 
river, appearing shortly after with only 
their long snaky neck darting here and 
there above the surface. These birds were 
always a source of wonder and amuse- 
ment to us. Black, with brown neck and 
gray streakings on the 
backs of the older birds, 
a long thin neck which 


they poked hither and 
yon when swimming, 
easily made one see why 
they were called “snake 
birds.” How a water 
turkey can swim with 
his entire bhody = sub- 


merged and his head and 
neck above the water is 
a mystery to me and 
ever will remain so. 


HE current 

against us, flowing 
silently, steadily to the 
Gulf, so we did not make 
the time we should have 
in quiet water. 

At last the branch of 
Shark River we were 
traversing came to an 
end and we entered a 
long wide bay, our first 
sight of Harney’s River. 
At the far end stood the 
Tussock, a small island 
made famous in A. W. 
Dimock’s Florida En- 
chantments. 

We anchored the 
Nepenthe near the Tus- 
sock and after a hasty 
lunch set out in Gene’s launch to do some 
bass fishing near the head of the river. 
We had barely passed out of sight of 
the boat when Gene with a sudden, “There 
he is! Quick! on your left!” shut off the 
motor and turned the launch toward 
shore. 

As we drifted near the mangroves, I 
made out, lying on the bank, our first al- 
ligator. He was a little fellow but still he 
would make a nice skin so I dispatched 
him with the .22. 

We then proceeded on our way. Bird 
life became extremely plentiful. Several 
flocks of curlew or White Ibis, passed 
swiftly over our heads, their pink feet and 
long curved bills making a striking con- 
trast with their snow white plumage. 
These must have been roosting birds, for 
we passed the great deserted Harney’s 
River rookery shortly after, which a few 
months later would be one great chatter- 
ing, screaming bird city of beautiful white 
ibis, stretching for a mile along the river. 

“We are nearly to the bass grounds 
now,” said Gene, “you ought to . . .” 

“Holy smoke! What’s that ahead 
cried Billy. About a hundred yards up- 
stream two black blotches were moving 
across the surface of the river. “’Gator 
and a monster!” whispered Gene. “Easy 
now and we'll get him.” 


was 


>” 


UT the old bull was wise and he sud- 
denly sank from view. We stopped 
the launch and Gene grunte ', a peculiar 
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whining sound, something like the boom 
of a big bull frog, and very hard on the 
throat. As a rule it always brings a 
’gator to the surface, but in this in- 
stance, it failed and we were forced to 
give up. “Never mind, old fellow!” Billy 
called into the depths, “Some day we'll get 
you!” It was prophetic,—and another story. 

A short time after, we were on the bass 
grounds, Gene told us (“trout” he called 
them). I cast from the running launch 
in order to wet my line. 

“Stop! Stop!” I shouted. Something 
had seized my Baby Crab and was doing 
gymnastics on the other end of the line. 
It was a large-mouth, a little three-pound 
beauty. 

Billy and I got into the skiff and drifted 








“Otter, me got ’em ojus,” he affirmed, 

“Billy was about to release his bass 
when he thought better of it and handed 
it to Tom Tiger. A little red-skinned 
pickaninny occupied the stern of the dug- 
out. I profered him a Uneeda biscuit. He 
took the whole box. Finally Tommy Tiger 
informed us that he thought he’d kill an 
eecho (deer) before dark, and picking up 
his pole soon disappeared around a bend 
of the river. 

It was nearly sundown and tired but 
happy over some of the greatest black bass 
fishing we had ever experienced, we 
started back down the river, arriving at 
the Nepenthe just at dark. 

It was New Year’s Eve, and Billy sprang 
the surprise of the trip by producing a de- 
licious milk fed chicken 
which he had smuggled 








Billy gives Tommy Tiger a present. 


along the bushes, casting under all the 
likely branches and into all the inviting 
holes. I shall never forget that after- 
noon. Those bass had probably never be- 
fore seen a plug nor known what rod and 
reel meant. Certainly they didn’t show it. 
They literally fought for the bait, rushing 
through the water like torpedoes, raven- 
ous, wild. Billy was using a pet bait of 
his, a Wilson’s Fluted Wobbler. I used a 
Baby Crab and we averaged about even. 
We caught thirty-two black bass that 
afternoon. We kept none of them. Why 
should we? We had a plentifully stocked 
larder on board the Nepenthe and this 
was the last day of the year; we could af- 
ford to be generous. 


“Hullo!” observed Billy, reeling in a 
nice two-pounder, “we have visitors, I 
” 
see. 


GLANCED up river and saw a small 

narrow craft in the bow of which stood 
a dark skinned individual in a gaudily col- 
ored shirt which reached nearly to his 
ankles. In his hands he held that with 
which he propelled the dugout, a pole on 
one end of which was a wooden fin, used 
in pushing and paddling, and the other 
end a sharp spike used in spearing turtles 
and garfish. Gene spoke a few words in 
a gutteral tongue to him and he replied 
briefly. 

“He says he has seventy-nine otter 
skins at camp,” said Gene. “That’s Tommy 
Tiger.” The Indian nodded vociferously: 





into the ice box at Miami 
unbeknown to us. We had 
it roasted, stuffed with 
celery and onions and 
surrounded by browned 
sweet potatoes and strips 
of bacon. I am ashamed 
to say I made a hog out 
of myself that night, but 
I shan’t regret it. 


FTER supper, pipes 
were filled and we 

sat up telling stories and 
planning the future. The 
witching hour of mid- 
night was not far dis- 
tant when Billy produced 
the cold remains of 
the chicken and some 
sliced tomatoes reposing 
amongst some lettuce. 
Billy was always sur- 
prising us that way. 

The best surprise of 
all, however, was left to 
me. I repaired to the 
back cabin and returned 
with a bottle of cham- 
paign, a bottle which I 
had closely guarded be- 
tween shirts all the way 
from New York. 

Suddenly our little alarm commenced 
to ring, and lifting our glasses, we drank 
to the New Year. Gene had never before 
tasted champagne and he drank three 
glasses down in short order, saying it 
was a “little weak, but very good.” Gal- 
lons of corn whiskey had inured his stom- 
ach to nothing less than carbolic acid. 

Billy says I shouted out “Waiter!” sev- 
eral times in my sleep that night, but I 
don’t believe it; he is always making fun 
of me. 





HE next day dawned perfect as they 

always did and we ran for the head 
of the river and the Everglades. Water 
turkeys were in evidence everywhere, 
coots rose ahead of the launch, alligators 
slid from the banks with a ker-splash into 
the water, but they were mostly all small 
and we didn’t bother them. Tarpon were 
rolling everywhere and once the head of a 
great manatee rose and gazed at us for a 
moment, then sank beneath the surface. 

Suddenly the river forked off into two 
branches, the left-hand one of which we 
took. Two hundred yards further on, the 
branch ended and we looked out into the 
Everglades. 

This desolate land has well been termed 
the “Land that God Forgot.” As far as 
one can see, a never-ending vista of saw- 
grass and water presents itself to view. 
And not a sound, not a breath disturbs 
those vast solitudes. 

Once on the East Coast, I penetrated 
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the ‘glades to within 18 miles of Lake 
Okeechobee, when circumstances forced us 
to turn back. But I have never forgotten 
the trip. The silence, the loneliness, got so 
on my nerves that I felt like throwing my- 
self screaming mad into the nearest gator 
wallow. 


Ww§« boiled some tea and ate our lunch 
at an old Indian camp nearby and 
then started back for the cruiser. Gene 
had told me of a lake back in the 
swamps where the ’gators had not 
been hunted for 10 years (the de- 
mand for their hides having de- 
creased), and I was anxious to se- 
cure the skins of some of the big 
saurians, and at the same time im- 
prove my rifle practice somewhat. 

The following day found us an- 
chored off Gene’s home, on an 
island at Porpoise Point, and the 
next morning Billy, he, and I set 
off through the jungle for the lake 
of the ’gators. 

We plodded on for several hours 
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him so asked Gene to “grunt some up.” A 
few persuasive notes from that worthy’s 
throat and there rose to the surface no 
less than thirty-seven alligators, which I 
slowly counted in wide-eyed astonishment. 

I was just taking aim at the nearest, a 
great bull, when I felt the tree in which 
we were in, tremble slightly, and looking 
down I beheld, not three feet from my 
‘foot which was suspended over the water 
the form of a huge alligator 








through the steaming growth, across 
sloughs, under and over twisting 
roots, until all of us were more or 
less glad for a chance to rest. The 
chance presented itself in the shape of a 
broad prairie, about a mile in circumfer- 
covered With waving yellow 


ence, saw- 
grass, and here we sat down for a 
smoke and a consultation. Gene said 
that the lake was a few miles fur- 


ther on and that it would take us some 
time to teach it, also that if one of us 
chose to remain behind at the prairie, the 
chances for a deer were very good in the 
tall grass along the edges. 

Billy elected to remain and Gene and I 
pushed on. It was hard going and I must 
confess it was with relief that I at last 
saw the water gleaming through the trees 
and knew that we had reached our desti- 
nation 

It was a wild and desolate sheet of wa- 
ter that we looked out upon. Gene said 
that we were the first white men to look 
upon it for over ten years, the last time 
being when he and his brother were hunt- 
ing ’gator skins for market and had taken 
close to a thousand ’gators from the body 
of water before us. 


HERE was no beach, as the man- 

groves grew out into the water, so we 
ascended one and crawled out on 
a limb which overhung the lake. 
There were five ’gators in sight at 
the time, lying like logs on the 
surface of the stagnant water, so 
picking out the nearest I fired at 
him. I overshot, but he did not 
move; no doubt having lived so 
long unmolested, did not even know 
what a rifle was. Taking more 
careful aim the second time, I fired 
and hit him. 

He threw his whole body out of 
the water with a great splash and 
disappeared. The same with the 
next one I shot at; I could hear the 
thud of the bullet as it struck the 
reptile and then it immediately dis 
appeared. 

It was impossible to reach these brutes, 
so I gave up the long range shots and 
turned my attention to those nearer at 
hand. 

All the alligators had sunk from view 
by this time, except one which we could 
see swimming along the bushes on the far 
side of the lake. I did not wish to try 


“The swamps were full of raccoons.” 


IMMEDIATELY thrust the rifle down 

between my knees and fired at the 
dark head, whereupon there ensued the 
most frightful commotion I have ever 
witnessed. 

We were both deluged by sheets of wa- 
ter, and the mangrove tree shook so vio- 
lently that I momentarily expected to be 
hurled from my perch into the savage 
jaws below. 

I fired again and things grew quieter, 
though the great tail still thrashed about 
with powerful swings breaking the low 
branches into matchwood. 

We descended and skinned out our 
victim, a difficult job amongst the 
gnarled roots and mucky ground, but 
we finally accomplished it and a _ beau- 
tiful skin it was, a fitting memory 
of that desolate lake in those far-off 
swamps. 

I killed three more ’gators and then as 
we had all the skins we could carry we 
started back for the prairie. 

The swamps were full of raccoons 
and on the return trip I shot two, one 
a dandy with the fur in prime con- 
dition. 





One of the big bull idee. 


WE came upon Billy almost where we 
we had left him and here a pleasant 
surprise awaited us, for he was skinning 
out a fine little buck—enough fresh meat 
to last us for several weeks. 

On the way out we stopped at old man 
Jorkan’s, a hermit who lived some miles 
back of Gene’s place, and got some sweet 
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potatoes for the boat. I was surprised to 
find Jorkan a man who had traveled over 
a good part of the world, including China 
and Japan. What he was doing, living 
in that out-of-the-way portion of the 
globe, I do not know—nor did | 
ask. 

the next day we went duck shooting. 
| have never seen so many ducks in all my 
life. There were literally thousands upén 
thousands of them, and they covered the 
water in acres! There were no 
points from which to shoot, so we 
shot from the launch, firing into 
the dense masses with buckshot and 
killing the cripples with the finer 
shot when we came up. We se- 
cured enough to last ourselves and 
Gene’s family for a couple of weeks 
to come and called it a day. If ever 
again I want ducks, I know where 
to go for them. 


E drifted around that vicinity 
for several days, visiting a 
white pelican rookery and _ taking 
part in some of the early season 
mullet fishing, the principal occupa- 
tion of the few inhabitants of that 
region. 
Gene’s brothers and father lived at the 
mouth of Lossman’s River, a wild stream 
that flowed down for miles out of the vast 
Everglades, and after a short visit to 
them, we decided to explore the upper 
reaches of the river. 

The very afternoon after we started, I 
shot an otter, a big handsome fellow, and 
the second morning up-river I had a new 
adventure. 

I had risen before the others, and taking 
my rifle, slipped into the skiff and rowed 
quietly up the stream, scanning the banks 
for possible signs of a deer. I had just 
rounded a bend when I thought I saw 
something move on the opposite bank, and 
barely discerned some sort of a body 
slinking off through the brush. 

Taking hasty aim I fired twice. Our 
on the still air burst a terrible scream and 
a long yellowish body crashed through the 
trees and disappeared. 


ERY much excited, I rowed quickly to 

the shore and made my way cautious- 
ly through the bushes. Fifty yards back 
from the bank, I found it, a big panther, 
stone dead. 

Just then I heard the 
of the launch, and Billy and Gene 
hove in sight. They had_ been 
awakened by the shots and _ the 
frightful cry of the beast and had 
hurried to the scene, clad merely in 
their pajamas. 

We skinned out the big cat and 
returned for breakfast, while I re- 
lated, again and again, the exact 
details of the killing. 

Were I to tell of our many other 
adventures, it would consume a vol- 
ume, so I will not try. We hunted, 
ate and slept; fished, ate and slept 
again. One day, up toward the head 
of Lossman’s, a big tarpon, which 
3illy had hooked, jumped into the 
boat from which he and I were fish- 
ing, and immediately capsized us, wreck- 
ing things generally. Another time—but 
what’s the use; I could go on forever. 

We finally left that enchanted land— 
back to civilization once more. We were 
to return there again in April, but had we 
known of some of the things that were 
awaiting us, we would never have left. 
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HERE has recently come into 

vogue among military shots, par- 

ticularly in the Marine Corps, a 

new position for rapid fire shoot- 
ing. As far as I can find out it originated 
among the Marines in France; from this 
it derives the name of the “Marine 
Squat.” 

The position is a compromise between 
the sitting and kneeling positions familiar 
to all of us. Not considering prone, the 
sitting position was the steadiest for rapid 
fire, but it took considerable time, even on 
the range, to get properly and comfortably 

set.” This became even more noticeable 

in the field and more than one of us can 
remember landing hard on a sharp rock 
with the resulting loss of the shot. 

The kneeling position overcame these 
two difficulties, in that it could be as- 
sumed just about as quickly as the rifle 
could be thrown up to the shoulder. Also 
it was considerably easier to find a level 
spot for a knee than it was for a pair of 
fat buttocks. However, this was still a 
weak spot and one that could not easily 
be overcome. Another point against the 
kneeling was that, in gaining speed, we 
lost a great deal in steadiness. 

Now the Marines bring forth their 
“squat,” combining many of the good 
features of both the others, eliminating a 
few of their weak points, and developing 
a couple of faults not possessed by either 
of the others. One big item to be remem- 
bered in favor of this position is that it 
was developed to fill a war need that 
neither of the others could fill; also it 
has stood the test of actual service and 
has proved good enough for the Marines, 
which is some recommendation. 


HE position ®.an be assumed. with 
lightning speed, far less time (when 
one takes seconds and fifth of seconds in- 
to account) than the kneeling, which was 
even farther ahead of the sitting. As 
both elbows are rested on the knees, as 
in sitting, there is quite a gain in steadi- 
ness, the only trouble in this line being 
from body tremors, which are, however, 
still more noticeable when kneeling. No 
part of the body touches the ground ex- 
cept the feet, so it will be of great use 
in rough and stony country; still, as can 
ye seen in the illustration, if one were to 
squat over a sharp pointed rock there 
would probably be disastrous results. The 
position is taken by simply “squatting” 
and leaning forward. The pictures show 
the position of the body. arms and feet 
better than can be described. One point 
to be remembered is that the elbows them- 
selves do not rest on the knees, rather it 
is the flat muscle on the lower part of 
the upper arm. 
From a purely theoretical viewpoint the 
squat should be quite a little better for 
fast shooting than either of the others. 


The 


Marine 
Squat 


By 
George 
A. 


Wiggan. 


Of course it is understood that a sling 
is not used, for if a man has time to 
crawl into a sling, he might just as well 
belly-down into the prone and be done 
with it. Let us now see how it works out 
in actual practice and in field comparison 
with the others. 


HESE tests were made on the author’s 

range in the mountains of Pike 
County, no attempt being made to clear, 
or smooth off the ground on the range, 
beyond cutting out the brush, which made 
it even more uncomfortable to sit down 
quickly by leaving stiff, sharp spikes of 
brush sticking up. The ground on the 
whole was as rough as any found in the 
hunting field. 

Each position was tried out twenty-five 
times, taking time of the first aimed shot 
and the second, also each shot spoiled the 
to getting a bad position at the start, was 
recorded (any shot taking more than 6 
seconds to get off was considered lost). 
The squat fairly outclassed the other two 
although *I am much more familiar with 
the old positions and feel more “at home” 
in them 

The average time taken to assume the 
sitting position and fire one aimed shot 
was about 4.3 seconds. The second shot 
averaged 2.3 seconds, making a total 
of 7.1 seconds for two aimed shots. The 
timer paid no attention to the ground 
but tried to catch the firer unawares. The 
rifle was carried loaded and locked as it 
would be in the field; time was taken 
from the command “fire” until the report 
of the first shot; the time of the second 
shot also was taken. Of the twenty-five 
shots fired sitting, six of them took over 
10.0 seconds for the first shot and three 
over 7.0; this was due to landing in an un- 
suitable place and having to find a place 
to sit steady, none of these times were 





counted in the average. Therefore, since 
it is seldom that a running deer is in sight 
more than about six seconds, only sixteen 
of the twenty-five would have been effect- 
ive. 


K = “ELING showed up a trifle better. 
The first shot averaged 3.4 seconds, 
but the second took about 2.4 or one-fifth 
longer. This gave two aimed shots in 63 
seconds. The groups on the target were 
quite a little better sitting than kneeling. 
A cardboard target 40x24 inches was used 
to represent a deer; anything that hit 
completely inside the edge counted a hit. 
The shots fired kneeling were scattered 
around on the target, yet the majority 
were in vital spots. While firing from 
this position only four shots were spoiled 
due to bad positions taken at the start. 
These were finally fired in anywhere from 
8 to 9 seconds. 

The squat proved quite a bit faster, its 
average being a flat 3.0 seconds for the 
first and 2.4 for the second; this gives us 
two aimed shots starting from a walk in 
5.4 seconds. This is within one-fifth of a 
whole second faster than the kneeling and 
nearly two seconds faster than the sitting. 
The first shot was one and three-fifths 
seconds faster than sitting, and four-fifths 
faster than when firing from a kneel; 
quite a valuable item when a scared deer 
is smashing through the brush. The 
grouping of these shots was quite a little 
better than kneeling but not as good as 
from a sit. In only one instance did I 
lose time in getting off a shot, then I 
squatted hard on a six-inch spike of sweet 
fern stalk and by the time I landed on 
earth again and could get my mind back 
on the target, it was too late to fire. 


ry the foregoing it can be seen that 


the squat is, far and away, the best 
position for snapshooting at running 
game. It is nearly as accurate and steady 
as sitting but much faster; it can also be 
taken very quickly from a run. The one 
big fault that must be watched out 
for and which takes a good bit of practice 
to overcome is the tendency to topple 
over backward. If one does not lean the 
weight well forward he is very apt to roll 
over on his back. Even when apparently 
set securely the recoil is likely to kick one 
over if he is not leaning against the re- 
coil pretty hard. The first time I tried it 
I was firing from the parapet of a shallow 
trench with a Krag, the recoil rolled me 
over into that trench like a shot. 

This is one of the few objections . 
the position, because one is very likely, 1 
the excitement of getting in a shot at : 
fast disappearing deer, to forget all about 
leaning forward. Practice will of course 
overcome this and make it almost secon 
nature to lean forward. 

The heels should be flat on the ground, 
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The Terriers’ Toughest Task 


with the toes turned out, to get the great- 
est stability, the buttocks low; weight well 
forward and the elbows resting on the 
knees; the angle of the body towards the 
target should be slightly more than when 
kneeling, but not nearly as much as when 
sitting. This latter, of course, depends a 
good bit on the conformation of the man 
and his own personal comfort. 


S far as I know this position was 
only developed this spring and, there- 
fore, has apparently never been tried out 
in actual field hunting. From my own ex- 
periences, however, it has proved its 
worth for a quick shot in rough country 
and I predict that within a few years it 
will supplant both the sitting and kneeling 
positions for general hunting in America. 


































The Terriers’ Toughest Task 


HEN I took up my weekly, 

beloved home paper, all the 

way from South Wales on the 

other side, a few mails ago, it 
was to notice a British Government adver- 
tisement, requesting farmers and others 
residing in the countryside to extend their 
hospitality to American and other far- 
from-home soldiers, on furlougk from 
France ; and if these people couldn’t afford 
the entertainment, then John Bull would 
foot the bills. The idea was to keep the men 
out of the cities and mayhap other temp- 
tations; better would it be that they par- 
took of the fun and the sport with 
hounds, gundogs and terriers that may 
be enjoyed every day in the week, in the 
district under notice. For the “home” 
written about is no other than Pem- 
brokeshire, and this country also happens 
to be the habitat of the Sealyham terrier, 
and he, above all others, is looked upon as 
the best of badger dogs—that is to say 
the game and good terrier that will go to 
the brook, drive and fight him in his sett, 
for such is the term often given to the 
earth or bury. 

In that part of the world, digging out 
badgers is the common talk of all classes. 
You can hear about it in the halls of the 
wealthy, on to the firesides of farmers 
and cottages; also it is the sporting topic 
of the tavern and club. So by this time 
many of America’s brave lads will have 
been initiated in the way of dig- 


By 


A] 
Freeman 


Lloyd. 


the gape, 3% inches. The girth before 
the eyes was 6 inches; round the jowls 
the tape registered 91% inches. So it will 
be gathered the great power is in the 
jowls and these are supported by enor- 
mous muscles. 

Therefore, if we will glance for even a 
moment at these measurements and the 
peculiar interlocked or hinged jaws, we 
will see the reason the badger has such 
an advantage over the terrier. It is real- 
ly wonderful how a dog can stand the 
punishment that the badger will give him. 
Yet, the dog will stay with his quarry un- 
til the hard-worked diggers delve and get 
down to them. 


N the prairies of the Northwest of 

America, it is customary to empty 
two or three barrels of water into the 
single hole of a badger. This will shift 
the brook which, in America is a smaller 
and better furred animal than his Euro- 
pean cousin. The latter’s sett often covers 
a large area. These cotes vary in depth 
of galleries, size, number of entrances 





ging out badgers after the ter- 
riers have been put to their 
toughest task. 


HAVE often heard it re- 

marked that a badger was 
strong*enough in the jaw to bite 
off a nail rod of the old-fash- 
ioned kind that the village farm- 
ers used for making horse-shoe 
nails.) Whether the brook bad- 
ger could do that or not 1s 
questionable; but I have seen 
him sever a decent walking stick. 
The jaw of the badger is hinged 
and you can boil the skull for 
hours, and the jowls or cheeks 
will not give way. The strength 
Is certainly not before the eye, 
since according to my own meas- 
urements of an old boar of about 
30 pounds weight, the length of 
bite was only 214 inches, and 








Badger terriers waiting their turn. 





and choice of site almost as much as 
those of rabbits (English). As a rule the 
hole descends rapidly at first and then 
branches into any number of by-ways. 
Whichever route you follow you general- 
ly come to a chamber or oven; a sort of 
vaulted hall where four ways meet. This 
is the living room of the family at some 
previous time. It is difficult to drive 
badgers from an old established sett; they 
may leave for a while but they will cer- 
tainly return. The badger is fond of com- 
pany, but monogamous and clings closely 
to his mate. The pairs don’t shun the so- 
ciety of their kind and you may find seven 
or eight old badgers in one sett. So it 
can be well imagined that the terriers have 
heavy work before them and they often 
are either so injured or buried by a 
heavy fall of earth, that the losses from 
digging out badgers, so far as the terriers 
are concerned, are heavier than in any 
other of the sports of the old country. 
The badger is active, eats less, goes fewer 
and shorter journeys in winter and has 
a hibernating tendency. But he does not 
shut himself up; he sometimes comes out 
in the hardest weather. He has a pouch, 
the vent of which is close under the 
root of tail. He sucks and licks his pouch 
which contains an oily fetid matter and 
is able to maintain health, and support 
life during the days he remains in his 
earth. He has been blocked up from 
February 18 until April 4, and 
when taken out was nearly 19 
pounds and quite lively. In one 
of my first badger digging trips, 
after going deep down onto the 
badger and two terriers that had 
been fighting him, in some un- 
explained way, it was found 
that the tail had been chewed 
out at the root, and the stench 
that met our nostrils could never 
be fairly described. It can be 
taken for granted that our sol- 
dier friends will not be badger- 
ing at night during the deep 
winter months. The custom 
when the brook hunts at nights, 
during the summer is to put 
sacks in the mouths of the earth 
whilst he is abroad, and then 
find him with dog and chase 
him off to his retreat to be 
caught in the bag. He is diffi- 
cult to catch, because he rolls 
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Digging him out. 


on the trap and is very wary afield. In 
Ireland they catch them by setting rope 
the runs, and it is not un- 
see badger hams in _ that 


nooses mm 
common to 
country. 


O we will imagine ourselves with the 

“boys” having a short respite from 
the heavy and deadly work at the Front. 
They will be as much the idols of the 
small villages and countryside as the sol- 
diers of their peoples’ own blood, as will 
be seen from the following extract just 
received from a farmer’s daughter re- 
siding near Pembroke. “You did not say 
if - is in the U. S. Army? If he comes 
to England, I hope he will come to Pem- 
broke, then I could show him some of 
the best terriers going if he would care 
to see them—and _badgering .” And 
there are others like my fair 
correspondent who will accomplish all 
they can to show~their “dear Allies” 
the wonderful fun to be had _ there- 
abouts in the way of fox-hunting, hare- 
coursing, beagling, shooting, and badger 
digging. Should the furlough men’s time 
extend into the spring and summer, they 
will then delight in Otter-hunting in the 
brooks and small rivers and of troutfish- 
ing here in plenty. But I am digressing 
from the subject chosen, but it is all be- 
cause of Miss T’s letter. And a like dis- 
position, it is known, is in the hearts of all 
those people thereabouts who are wishful 
off entertaining Americans with all the 
sport of their beautiful country. So we will 
imagine them all setting out on their bad- 
ger-digging expedition. They will start 
off, breakfast a bounteous meal of all the 
good things to be found on the model 
dairy farm. The neighbors will have ar- 
tived and these are at once regaled on the 
nut-brown and home-brewed ale. For it 
is good malting barley country around 
here, and the grower keeps back enough 
barley to supply him with malt for the 
coming year and all he has to buy are the 
hops. Therefore, ale is as common as tea 
and water, and further there are no ill 
consequences of it. The diggers will re- 
quire plenty of ale, all the day long, and a 
donkey cart or pony cart will accompany 
the party, and well loaded with meat and 
drink. For it will be a day’s work and 


scores of 


Field and Stream 


the days are short and sloppy, the weather 
drizzling. Another cart will convey the 
tools. There will be spades, crowbars, 
scrapers, coal rakes, earth piercers, hatch- 
ets, picks, sacks, string and perhaps a 
badger tongs, the last mentioned an in- 
strument to'take hold of the other-than- 
gentleman they are after. But, sports- 
men generally tail the badger in that part 
of the world, and a mightily ticklish job 
this is to catch hold of that short and 
nethermost member of the earth pig. You 
have to hold him away from you at arms 
length; let him get closer and you'll never 
forget his powerful jaws—the teeth that 
always meet; again this is no mean job 
to hold out a 30 or even a 38 pound bad- 
ger—he has been known to scale 40 
pounds and drop him fair and squarely 
into the held and open-mouthed sack. 


RRIVING at the earth, the terriers 

will be all taken up or put on chains 
or leads. I have seen terriers (well known 
to one another) cast into bags, tied up, 
and left there until they were wanted. 
Time is short and excitement required 
so this will be no occasion to try a young 
cog which, however, is generally shown 
the way by an old and experienced ter- 
rier. The dog is put in the bottom hole— 
these setts are generally on the side of a 
hill in a wood or grouse covert: and then 
all is quiet, the terrier negogiating the 
earth, like a bird dog quartering his field 
or land. There will be no young badgers 
at this time of the year, so if there be no 
young badgers, there will be an old boar 
or sow at home, maybe. There will be 
some serious business. All is quiet and 
the company full of expectancy. There 
will be some shivering in the cold and 
clammy weather and it is not unlikely the 
friendly flask will be passed notwithstand- 
ing the price of mountain dew. For there 
are no private stills thereabouts—they’re 
too law-abiding. And it may be in five 
minutes or fifteen or thirty, the dog has 
not returned and that’s a good sign. So 
as with the enthusaism of all hunters and 
anglers, the indefinite future adds spice 
to the adventure. And pipes are refilled 
with “shag”’—that tobacco proof against 
the elements, and time passes quickly. But 
hark! hark! Away as it seems from the 
bowels of the earth comes the sharp, 
metallic, defiant bark of Roger the ter- 
rier. He has found the badger, already 
awake because of the trampings and noise 
made o’erhead him. He has gone deeper 
and deeper into the earth, and there ar- 
rives a comparatively faint sound and 
quarry shifting with the game terrier 
fighting him, head on, all the way in his 
retreat. And ’tis a vicious rear guard he 
has to contend with and if the dog’s nose 
is cut off or his eye permanently plugged 
in the encounter, his owner will only look 
upon it as a mere casualty commensurate 
with the violence of the battle. Verily! 
Mister Badger is the terriers’ toughest 
task, and Roger the Devil down there 
knows what he’s up against. Another 
terrier is now put in, and if he is lucky 
enough to find the scene of combat, he 
will at once join the fray, and let us hope 
bring the brook to a standstill and there 
bay him. This will be all heard, if not 
seen, from above, and then will commence 
the clearing away of bushes, undergrowth, 
etc., for it will be now time to commence 
to dig down as near as possible to where 
the badger and terriers are. This is ine 
deed a job for lusty and strong men. It 
is also that kind of work that only men 
used to heavy and digging tools can man- 
age. Our soldiers (having been well ad- 
vised, will be wearing borrowed “breeks” 
in the form of corduroy breeches and 


leggings; also heavy boots and flannel 
shirts. They will take turn in digging the 
main hole, also a cross cut to cut the bad- 
ger off from retreating further and deep- 
er into the hill side. These lusty young 
men will take spells, and in between, en- 
joy the company of the natives who will 
serve out to them the cakes and wine of 
the country. Then there will be the 
smiles of the maids, and songs and glees 
of these people. In an hour or less they 
will have reached the badger and terriers. 
Covered with the damp brown soil, there 
is little difference in them to be dis- 
tinguished ; the most practiced hand must 
have his wits about him now. At times, 
the stench is bad—very bad indeed. But, 
notwithstanding this, the strong farmer 
at the right moment makes a dash for the 
badger’s stern and tails him. ’Tis the 
moment of supreme excitement and the 
waiting unused terriers, keenly watch- 
ing all that is going on, strive on their 
chains to get at the brook, although now 
safely dropped into the waiting sack. 


HE hunt is over and what next? The 

party again packs up its traps and 
returns to the farmhouse. The barn has 
been cleared and in a corner is a small 
wooden four-square “pipe” with small 
strips of wood across the bottom or floor. 
When the badger is turned loose into 
this, he faces around and towards the 
open. Then strictly one by one, the ter- 
riers are tried. If one really goes up to 
the quarry and draws him out, he is con- 
sidered a wonderful dog. As for a ter- 
rier killing a badger, that’s considered 
beyond the capabilities of such a dog. In 
the meantime, the girls have returned to 
the house; they don’t take very much in- 
terest or care for the baiting. A couple of 
buckets of water are thrown over the bad- 
ger, then he is transferred into a barrel 
littered with soft and sweet hay. He's 
as sound as a bell although the dogs have 
been cut to ribbons. 


ND then? Why long and additional 
tables often resting on trestles and 
steaming hot with the famous roasted 
fat geese of that part of the world, 
mashed turnips and potatoes, gallons of 
ale, plum pudding and good cheer. And 
then the songs of battle, love and peace! 
And what about the dogs outside? 
Oh! they’re licking their sores, poor 
brutes! But they'll be as ready as the 
soldiers inside, called upon to face again 
the music on the morrow. For those wel- 
comed guests from America, like the ter- 
riers, are again fit for the toughest task. 





“Got him, a 29 pounder !” 
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Hell’s Hurricane 


By 
Al. Evans. 


ATE afternoon. A blood-red sun hangs 
low in the Western sky, scarcely 
discernible behind a screen of saf- 
fron smoke rapidly spreading on 

the breast of a Northwest wind. The 
mid-October air is portentously hot and 
pungent with the smell of burning tama- 
rack. In the streets of Moose Lake, 
frightened children cling to their moth- 
ers’ skirts, voicing their apprehension with 
significant queries, while anxious eyes are 
trained to the Northwest and ears are at- 
tuned to a low, ominous rumble, as of 
distant thunder. 

For many days there has been cause 
for alarm. Co-operating with Minnesota 
forest patrols, hundreds of settlers have 
been combating persistent and threaten- 
ing fires. There has been need of rain, 
for the greedy flames have licked through 
the dry grass and underbrush like ser- 
pents’ tongues, kindling ever-recurring 
fires in scattered localities over an area of 
hundreds of square miles. 

Since early dawn, this twelfth day of 
October, the ranks of the fire-fighters 
have been augmented by reserves from 
the towns and settlements. Business has 
been suspended, and local interest is cen- 
tered in the whimsical shifts of the stiff 
wind, rapidly assuming the proportions of 
a gale. 


[* is not yet supper time. Nobody has 
thought of supper. Yet the sky has 
grown prematurely dark, and great clouds 
of black smoke rolling low over the town 
are sensed by ‘their repugnancy rather 
than by sight. Far to the Northwest, but 
each time drawing nearer, now and again 
the blackness is rent by crimson, while 
murmuring pines bend low in bold sil- 
houette against the luminous background. 
It is the picture of an approaching 
storm. 

Breathless and tired from running, the 
men are returning to town. Unkempt 


and bedraggled, they are, but the pallor 
of their cheeks is not wholly concealed by 
the grime of smoke and ash, and their 
eyes flash a warning tardily muttered 
through parched lips. 

“To the lake—the lake!” they shout. 
“There’s no time to lose!” 

Gaudy flashes of yellow light are more 
frequent now, painting the Western sky 
a saffron hue, quickly reddening to bril- 
liant crimson like a gorgeous late sunset, 
to be dissipated a moment later by vol- 
umes of swirling smoke, through which 
great sheets of yellow flame dart heaven- 
ward. 


UST at the Easterly edge of the town 

the foam-flecked waters of Moose 
Lake are turbulent under the lash of a 
sixty-mile gale. Flaring torches of birch 
bark swirl high overhead, then plunge 
hissing into the dark water. Not an in- 
viting place of refuge, to be sure, but a 
safe one, so into it the village pours its 


. five hundred inhabitants. 


At the hospital a doctor is in the midst 
of a serious operation on a woman pa- 
tient. She is carried from the operating 
table and put aboard an improvised raft, 
alongside a mother with her week-old 
child, and pushed out from shore. Many 
refugees are crossing the lake in row 
boats. Automobiles are darting through 
the village streets, their tops rent to rib- 
bons and flaring behind in crimson 
streamers, and plunging headlong into the 
waters of the lake. Some of them have 
come many miles over the ash-strewn 
road to the West of the town, and their 
hysterical occupants relate tragic tales of 
incidents encountered along the fire-swept 
highway, where autos and wagons are 
piled at the turns, and hundreds are dead 
and dying. 


HEY are not a moment too soon. Al- 

ready the flaming brands from the 
forest have been scattered broadcast over 
the town. The seething flames sweep over 
the portals, and Moose Lake is a glowing 
rurnace. 

Huddled waist-deep in the black. icy 
waters are the remnants of scattered 
families; men with strange children 
clasped in their arms—children snatched 
up at random in their mad flight to safe- 
tv. Women, disheveled and scantily-clad, 
alternately burning and shivering, yet try- 


ing to comfort the crying babies belong- 
ing to—someone! 

Some distance from shore, in the midst 
of the huddled refugees, timid, yet un- 
afraid of his human companions, stands 
a quivering buck—his great, brown eyes 
glowing in the reflected light like the very 
coals of the burning forest. His sleek sad- 
dle is unprotected from the fiery shower. 
and he scarcely shies from the helping 
hand that throws a dripping blanket over 
his steaming haunches. Farther along the 
shore line are other signs of wild life; 
deer and porcupines—shadowy haunters 
of the pine gloom driven to water before 
that sweeping, withering blast. 

And over the heads of these huddled 
refugees roars a hurricane out of Hell! 

The very air seems electrified, inflam- 
mable. Moose Lake, a mile wide at this 
point, proves no barrier. The town is laid 
low in a twinkling, and great sheets of 
yellow flame flash across the dark waters 
to impregnate the forests beyond. 


ONG, weary hours pass. Once more 
the wild game is venturing back into 
the smouldering forest. Scorched and 
shivering refugees, some of them blinded, 
are wading to shore. The shrill shriek of 
a locomotive whistle heralds the approach 
of a Northern Pacific relief train, mov- 
ing cautiously over twisted rails, and to- 
ward the ruined station a dismal proces- 
sion wends its weary way. 
* * * 


That was Moose Lake—only one of 
more than a score of towns and villages 
wiped from the forested landscape by 
that terrible fire of October twelfth. Nev- 
er in the annals of the Minnesota State 
Forestry department had such great havoc 
been recorded from the North woods. 
Even the historic Hinckley fire of 1894 
pales into far lesser magnitude. 

At the very hour the flames swept 
through Moose Lake, Cloquet, a city of 
9,000 population, sixty miles to the North, 
was reduced to ashes and smouldering 
ruins while its refugees were rushed to 
Duluth and Superior aboard special relief 
trains. In a half dozen counties, scores 
of incipient fires. almost simultaneously 
were fanned to a great conflagration be- 
fore that strenuous wind. 


ORE than a fhousand human lives 

were lost—most of them along the 
wooded roads and in the lesser settle- 
ments. Property damage exceeded fifty 
millions of dollars. Twenty thousand per- 
sons were made homeless and destitute. 
Live stock was burned, and the destruc- 
tion of wild game was appalling. 














Back home after the fire. 








Roaring through the dry forests with a 
speed that quickly outdistanced fleeing 
motorists and withered them on the road, 
the flames were too quick even for the 
fleet-footed deer. Northwest from Moose 
Lake to Automba I found the carcasses 
of many of these fine animals. Along the 
rail fences they lay, where they had 
leaped and fallen in their wild dash for 
the clearings. 

Had they 
availed them little, 
the dead bodies of 
pine. 

One of these scenes I shall not soon 
forget. Dispirited after leaving Automba, 
where a pitiful group of poorly-clad re- 
fugees sought shelter from the raw Octo- 
ber wind behind a pile of crude rough 
boxes containing their dead, I came upon 
a tragic turn in the road. 


reached them, it might have 
for in such places lay 
bear and porcu- 


O one side lay the charred wheels and 

tongue of a lumber wagon. In the 
ditch were the withered carcasses of a 
team. All human evidence of the recent 
tragedy previously had been removed 
from the scene, but just to the rear of 
the reduced wagon box lay the body of 
an antlered buck, his muzzle thrust for- 
ward over the end gate in apparent pa- 








The relief train. 


The smoky road to death. 


thetic appeal. And close behind lay the 
carcass of his mate. 

In their frenzied flight from the crack- 
ling timber, these woodland creatures had 
sought the protection of human _ kind, 
placing their confidence in the superior 
resources of man and little realizing the 
frailty of his kind in the grip of a terrible 
element. 

Much game escaped the fires, however, 
and, driving Northward, found refuge in 
and around the State park at Itasca. Hun- 
dreds of deer and not a few moose and 
bear wandered into the game preserves in 
that part of the State and will be pro- 
tected as long as they remain within those 
boundaries. 

Greatest sacrifice of human life oc- 
curred along the highways and in remote 
settlements. Hundreds of bodies were 
picked up along the Moose Lake, Kettle 
River and Automba road. Many perished 
in the flames on the outskirts North and 
West of Duluth, particularly in the Pike 
Lake region, and in the Perch Lake dis- 
trict near Cloquet. 

Although the Fond du Lac Indian vil- 
lage North of Cloquet was completely 
wiped out, not one of the Indians per- 
ished. Some of them are reputed to be 
more than 100 years old, and blind, but 
their inherited woodcraft of many ab- 
original generations stood them well in 
hand when confronted by the emer- 
gency. 


ANY new graves in the charred 

cemeteries throughout the fire-swept 
area bear testimony to the fallacy of seek- 
ing shelter in root cellars and wells. Their 
bodies protected from the scorching flames 
in these places, entire families smothered 
to death under the terrific heat and 
smoke. 

Those who gained refuge in the lakes 
and streams and who kept afloat invari- 
ably were saved. 

Rushed to the fire region by special 
trains and by the Minnesota corps, a mili- 
tary organization, National Guardsmen 
worked day and night dividing their ef- 
forts and attention between necessary re- 
lief work and the task of combating re- 
kindled fires, which, for almost a week 


after the disaster, threatened to break 


forth into new conflagration. 


EVEN days after that fateful night the 
belated Fall rains fell upon the devas- 
tated region in a steady drizzle that 
smothered still threatening fires. But 
clouds of dense, yellow smoke will con- 
tinue to rise from the smouldering bogs 
all winter, while the Northwest wind 
murmurs its guilty requiem through the 
charred skeletons of the Northland forest 
as a warning to careless woodsmen who 
are wont to neglect dangerous camp- 
fires. 
* * * * 
HE author of this article through 
personal application and an editorial 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press succeeded 
in having the State Game and Fish De- 
partment establish a barred zone for 
hunting in seventy-six townships, in 
Aitken, Carlton, Pine and St. Louis 
counties, for the protection of deer iso- 
lated in restricted feeding tracts within 
the burned area, where they were in dan- 
ger of annihilation at the opening of the 
big game season, November 10. 

Actual residents of the barred zone, 
however, are privileged to augment their 
meagre food supply by shooting game in 
their territory. This is practical game 
preservation.—EbITor. 








The unrest of the animals. 


















n twenty years, and shall you die, 
Old forest, sweet with solitude 

And Indian dreams of moons gone by 
When council fires did leap and brood? 


In Twenty Years 


you. 


Where warriors hunted wild and free 


With bow and keen unerring dart, 
Who heard the Summer minstrelsy 
That throbbed within your cool, green 


heart. 





By 
George 
Gilbert. 


NCLE PETER SAMPSON 
chuckled. The paper from which 
he was reading crackled as he 
twiddled it between thumb and 
forefinger. He was lolling back easily in 
the rustic chair before the fireplace of the 
Wellvale Gun Club’s bungalow. The sud- 
den winter dusk was coming on, but the 
dancing firelight fought it within doors. 
The trap boys, streaming by, home-bound, 
whistled cheerily. Old Sandy Mulligan 
came in, after locking the trap pits, and 
sat down to warm his hands before the 
fire. 
Horson Britten, opposite Sampson, 
glanced up at the chuckle, and inquired: 
“What’s the word from your nephew, 
Paul Ralston? You told me you had 
a letter from him that you Were going to 
read over after we shot our string out, 
Peter.” 
“That’s what I’m chuckling at, ‘Hors’; 
his letter tickles me ‘most to death.’” 
“What’s he been doing? Been getting 
decorated or captured the Kaiser?” 
“No; he’s been’ trapshooting the 
Boche—” 
“What? Say it again, so I'll get it.” 
“Trapshooting the Boche. It’s time to 
let you and the other claybird smashers 
know now the censorship is off about the 
greatest trapshooting tournament in his- 
tory.” : 


AMPSON folded up the paper; got 

out his pipe, lighted it and while the 
dusk deepened and the firelight danced, 
told his two friends, Britten, who some- 
times outshot him, and Sandy Mulligan, 
ground-keeper, quoting from letters that 
he produced from pocket after pocket 
and piecing the information in them to- 
gether with his own comments and state- 
ments of facts as he knew them: 

“‘Hors,’ this begins away back before 
America entered the war. Your secretary, 
John Keniver, was red hot for action 
then and quit the club and went into an 
officers’ training camp as soon as he 
could. He used to come out here when 


Where too, your pale-face lover came, 
Your softer mysteries to woo, 

He saw your head in Autumn flame 
And breathed the wood-sweet soul of 


O Forest, noblest work of God 
That lies beneath the bending sky, 
Fling out this scorn across the sod, 


“If true men live, I will not die.” 


Trapshooting the Boche 


he was home week-ends and rag the 
boys of the club, young and middle-aged, 
who, under my nephew’s leadership, were 
plugging away at the clay birds. He 
would complain because they, as he said, 
fooled away time and energy on trap- 
shooting instead of getting ready to en- 
list, saying he did not see how a man 
could bother over a stray miss or two, 
or fret because he made only nintey-five 
out of a possible 100 string. I was puz- 
zled myself over the way those fellows 
stuck to it and kept noticing that they 
had plenty of ammunition that kept com- 
ing in cases labeled “canned corn.” I 
opened up a box of the shells one day 
and saw marked on the shot-wad: 

“2% drs. 

“114 BB’s.” 

“Then I thought the boys had gone 
crazy, but even when I asked Ralston 
about it he only grinned and said it was 
a new stunt to make the boys hold in 
closer and not trust to the scatter of 
No. 8’s. He was preparing the top-string 
men of the club for a big tournament, he 
said. 

“ ‘National?’ I asked. 

“‘Tnternational,’ he laughed. 

“T thought it was all a joke about the 
tournament, because there could be none 
then, but they kept at it and always shot 
at unknown traps, unknown angles, so I 
began to suspect there was more to it, 
especially as Ralston one night showed 
me a letter he had written to Black Jack 
Perkins, the American General, who is 
an old trapshooter, you know, telling 
the General that the Wellvale squad of 
picked men were letter-perfect on the 
use of that strange load and at unknown 
traps, unknown angles. Yet when every 
man in that squad kept delaying his en- 
listment, I thought it strange and when 
the first draft came and all of them 
claimed exemption (they were all married, 
you know) I began to get a bit hot at 
them. But it made no difference to them. 
They kept coming out here, early and 
late, and plugging away. You were on 
that Western trip all last year, and so 
didn’t know how things were going here, 
Hors.’ 

“Then, of a sudden, the whole crowd 
faded out of town between two suns 
and all we could get out of the women 
was that they had enlisted in a bunch 
and had gone off down to one of the 
Texas camps, under special orders from 


JoHN RANDOLPH STIDMAN. 


Washington. We thought it was some 
sort of secret service. work or maybe 
tank service, that was to be kept quiet. 
After Paul got across I began to get 
inklings in his letters that prepared the 
way for what was to come and now 
when that official German complaint 
against the actions of our Wellvale boys 
and others like them; well, I can make 
it all public, Horson. Like this: 

“Passing over the time spent in that 
training camp and what they did there, 
with the thousands of others who trained 
like them, let’s jump, as they did, right 
over to the part of the front that the 
Americans took over ahead: of Cantigny. 
You remember that that was where the 
Boche ran into something new and be- 
gan to whine for the first time about 
what he called ‘American barbarism.’ 

“Paul Ralston and Hod Taylor and 
Billy Russell and John Martin and all 
the rest of our boys landed there ‘in 
Cantigny about the time, as was found 
from captured papers on German officers, 
that the German High Command. was 
ready to launch an attack on that part 
of the line. The Americans had an ad- 
vanced set of listening posts established 
below ground there, under.an old trench 
they had let the foe capture, so they 
wanted just to hold on there for the 
time being, so that that spy-post would 
be of use. The Germans wanted to edge 
forward; not attack in force, then. That 
gave our boys their chance to prove, on 
a small scale, that Black Jack Perkins’ 
idea was O. K. .Later they and others 
proved it, to the hilt, in wider and wider 
areas, until the Hun ran home. 

“For when our fellows were sent out 
to the very foremost angle the advanced 
American trench element made _ over 
against the foe lines, who should Ralston 
run into but your secretary, Keniver, 
all decorated with his Croix de Guerre, 
steady as a rock in command of a com- 
pany, a regular veteran. Keniver ragged 
Ralston about his long delay in getting 
to the front and they jollied back and 
forth, and when Keniver saw the weapons 
our boys had, well, he laughed: 

“‘Shotguns to stop. these 
with! What next?’ 

“You've tried everything else, from 
big guns to popguns; and you may have 
noticed that here and there, opposite the 
American lines, Fritz has been failing in 
his recent bombing attacks?’ Ralston 


geezers 
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said. ‘Noticed that in recent official re- 
ports from other sectors?’ 

“*VYes, but I thought that was due to 
some new machine gun.’ 

“*You give us this trench to hold; it’s 
the apex of the situation here. If we 
break the attack here it will die. Your 
information is that it’s to be only a 
local attack, just what we want.’ 

“Keniver grumbled; so did some of 
his sergeants, who overheard, but it was 
an order from Black Jack, so those 
apparently fool boys with their nice new 
automatic shotguns went out into that 
front line trench to face Jack Johnsons 
and machine guns and what not. It looked 
fair suicidal, Paul admits. 

“It was then about dawn, the usual 
attack hour. The opposing trenches were 


—_——a 


so close that an attack with hand gren- 
ades was first to be expected. Ralston, 
Martin,. Taylor and the others waited, 
guns cuddled up. A stray shot or two 
came over, part of the morning strafe 
“Suddenly from the German trench a 
hand-grenade came over, lobbing, twist- 
ing, like a low-flying jack-snipe. Ralston’s 
sweet little gun swung onto it. He pulled. 
“Dead bird,’ joked Taylor as Ralston’s 
charge of BB’s smashed the bomb, ex- 


Field and Stream 


ploding it in mid-air, so that the frag- 
ments went back Hun-ward, mostly. He 
had caught it just as it came up. A yell 
from that German trench and arguments 
told that the thrower had been blamed 
for a bad throw and the damage it had 
done. The crack of the nitro in Rals- 
ton’s load was like a rifle shot and the 
Huns didn’t know what had happened. 
“Another grenade came over, more 
swiftly, right-quartering, to Taylor. He 
snapped it, like cutting down an October 
woodcock in a creek-edge stubble. It, 
too, went up in smoke and flame. 
“Now came other bombs, by ones, 
twos, threes, like clay birds, from un- 
known traps, at unknown angles. Each 
bomb was cut down, either in mid-flight 
or before. After that first shot Ralston 


" 


“Now came other bombs, by ones, twos, threes, like clay birds.” 


had waited. He had the balance of his 
magazine loaded with shells carrying 
buckshot. Out of that early flight of 
bombs, all thrown by foes within cover 
of their trench, not one came into the 
American trench. 

“Suddenly the hand-grenades ceased to 
come. Ralston tensed his muscles, waited. 
There was a muffled explosion from the 
opposing trench and that told of the 
foe’s use of the trench mortar to send 


over a very large bomb in a slow, lob- 
bing flight, that they used at such close 
ranges. The bomb made a beautiful 
target for a quick man. Ralston swung 
onto it; his buckshot crashed into it be- 
fore it was near and it, too, went up in 
a gust of smoke and flame. 

“At once a dozen heads popped out of 
the Boche trench, one of them an offi- 
cer’s. Exclamations of wonder, in Ger- 
man, came to our fellows. Then a ma- 
chine gun from our side sprayed the 
Germans off the trench-edge. 

“Grenades began to come now, faster 
and faster. The shotguns cracked. The 
bombs, smashed in mid-flight, faded from 
vision. A few got by, not many. Some 
damage was done in our trench, not 
much, compared to what had been done 


in other close-up bombing operations. 

“Then there was a lull and our fel- 
lows knew it meant the attack. Suddenly 
the trench opposite bristled with men in 
spiked helmets, each foe with his arms 
full of grenades, ready to do or die. 

“‘Meet them, men,’ Ralston ordered. 

“Out our boys swarmed, as the Ger- 
mans started, ready to cast their bombs 
ahead of them. The line of American 
gun-muzzles swung onto them, the auto- 
matic pumps went into action. The hail 
of pellets never slackened. It was snap- 
shooting, most of the time, like at wood- 
cock in the brush, from the hip much of 
it. Grenades that got into the air were 
smashed there; then, as the Germans 
charged to come to close grips, at a word 
from Ralston the guns were turned onto 
the now close-up foes’ armfuls of bombs. 
There were severe explosions, at a safe 
distance for our boys to escape—and 
there were no more Huns in sight. Live 
ones, that is. 

“Then there was silence for a time in 
that foe trench. At last the hum of a 
‘plane was heard and our boys knew 
that the German officers had called for 
a birdman to fly over and try to see 
what was opposing them there. Ralston 
chuckled at that sure sign that we had 
Fritz’s number and had found it to be 0. 

“‘Everyone down but me,’ he ordered. 

“Erect, daring the bullets of snipers, 
Ralston watched the ’plane appear in the 
faraway mist, coming straight toward 
our trench. She was traveling fast; 100 
an hour, at least. The American anti- 
guns wove smoke patterns about her. A 
machine gunner off down our lines sprang 
his rattle at it, but failed to connect. 
Then the venomous Fokker swooped, 
seemingly ready to alight on the Amer- 
ican trench, but really preparing to rake 
it with machine-gun fire as well as pick 
up useful information to carry back Hun- 
ward. The German flier ‘banked’ his 
machine and it made a perfect turn, right 
over our line and hung out there for a 
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moment, just about seventy-five yards 
away, a beautiful mark for Ralston. 
Just as the Teuton machine-gun in the 
‘plane began to spit, Ralston swung onto 
its pilot, as the Hun ’plane man gripped 
his levers and blared down through his 
great goggles. The right barrel crum- 
pled the Teuton pilot; the left got the 
machine gunner on the ’plane. The ’plane 
plunged, a sudden wreck, lay in the fore- 
field, a useless but attractive piece of 
debris for the Germans opposite. 

“‘Look out; they'll charge home now, 
to get their machine, if for nothing else; 
it’s one of their new models and they 
want us kept from getting one, that they 
may preserve the secrets of its engine 
construction, John Keniver warned Rals- 
ton, who nodded. 

“The enemy trench spewed forth new 
foes—a full company this time, bayonets 
fixed. Keniver pleaded with Ralston to 
let his riflemen in, but Ralston snarled 
that he had orders to go the limit with 
his trapshooters—and he did. For he 
called: 

“‘Up into the open, men of Wellvale 
Gun Club and smash them there.’ 

“Half-way across the little bit of No 
Man’s Land the German riflemen began 
to shoot—wild. The American shotguns, 
each magazine fully loaded in the inter- 
val Ralston had been downing the ’plane, 
replied. Like bugs sprayed off vines the 
Teutons began to go down as the Amer- 
ican shells, all buckshotted to the limit 
in that last reloading, crashed their hail 
into them. It was terrifically earnest 
work—while it lasted. Right and left! 
But the men trained at the traps, each as 
quick as a wasp, each with a record of 
over ninety out of 100; several able to 
make straight strings, did not miss, often. 
Taylor, old chap, went down, drilled to 
the heart and Russell as well. Martin 
had an arm shot off, but kept on, resting 
his gun across the bleeding stump, until 
his magazine was empty and then he fell. 
But they got him afterward in time and 
saved him. In a jiffy that German come 
pany, to a man, was wiped out. Then, 
as German machine-guns began to stut- 
ter, the Americans leaped into the trench 
again, guns so hot the barrels could not 
be touched, some of them bleeding from 
slight wounds, all of them happy, for the 
American trapshooter had met the Boche 
on his own ground and smashed him flat. 
The attack was nipped in the bud. Rals- 
ton and his men got their crosses, too. 
““Yes, sir, ‘Hors,’ many a fellow that 
stuck to the traps after the war began 
and who was jeered at, was quietly pre- 
paring, in secret, for just such work, 
enduring taunts of the unthinking, keep- 
ing his head, making ready to answer the 
call. It was one of the biggest surprises 
that old Black Jack sprang on the enemy 
and the world and it vindicated the clean 
American sport of trapshooting. The 
trapshooter can hold his head up high, 
for, like the rifleman, the cannonier, the 
airman, the naval chap, he has his part 
in the scheme of national defense. An 
army of trapshooters would be chewed 
to bits against an army of riflemen, of 
course, and as against cannon, the shot- 
gun is useless by itself. But in its own 
way, used to solve some new problem in 
military affairs, it may at any time as~ 
sume a great importance, as it did over 
there during 1918. 

“From Catigny on, the shotgun was 
used, more and more. The Boche bomb- 
ers were afraid to stand up to it. In 
stopping massed or infiltrating charges, 
it proved itself superior to everything 
else. No Teuton unit ever got home into 
trenches defended by cool shotgun boys. 
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“T haven’t told you 
all. That will be the 
task of the historian. 
I have given you a 
glimpse, only, of 
what the shot - gun 
has done to help win 
the war for us. May- 
be the whole of it 
never will come out. 
It may be kept as 
one of the secrets of 
the higher military 
powers, something 
in reserve for anoth- 
er great emergency. 
But enough is known 
and I can tell you 
enough to make it 
sure that the Ameri- 

cantrapshooter 
played a big part in 
certain vital opera- 
tions and the proof 
of it is in the whin- 
ing protests the Ger- 
man Government 
Government sent out 
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against the use of shotguns by 
Wy \ Americans which, the Potsdam 
YY \’ oracles claim, was against the 
Hague conventions, although that 
claim was a lie. The truth is that 


een titee the American shotgun got Fritz’s 


goat and he knew it and it stopped 
him in certain sectors just as he was 
at the apex of his power and it 
helped pave the way for that great 
victory that followed. The German 
squawk against the American shot- 
gun proved how badly it hurt, 
‘Hors.’ 

“Right you are, Peter. And the 
best way we can recognize the good 
work those boys did is for us old 
stay-at-homes to get together a fund 
to put the club and everything con- 
nected with it in the best possible 
shape and encourage our grand 
sport in every way, so that if an- 
other call should come, either we 
or the next generation shall be 
ready to take part in the defense 
of the country.” 
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“Erect, daring the bullets of snipers.” 
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NEW FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


MENDMENTS to the Migratory 

Bird Treaty Act regulations recently 
announced by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture include ,among other 
things, the removal of the limitation on 
the number of birds that may be trans- 
ported within a States during the federal 
open season. The export of migratory 
game birds is limited to two days’ bag 
limit during any one calendar week of 
the federal season. Sportsmen must com- 
ply with State laws, if they further re- 
strict the shipment or transportation of 
migratory birds. 

Another amendment permits migratory 
water fowl reared in captivity to be killed 
ty shooting during the respective open 
seasons on such birds. Their sale is also 
permitted, subject to State laws. After 
March 31, 1919, however, such water fowl 
killed by shooting cannot be sold or pur- 
chased unless each bird before attaining 
the age of four weeks shall have had 
removed from the web of one foot a 
portion thereof in the form of a V, large 
enough to make a permanent, well-de- 
fined mark, which will be sufficient to iden- 
tify it as a bird reared in captivity. 

An added regulation provides for the 
issuance of permits authorizing persons 
to sell migratory game birds lawfully 
killed and by them lawfully held in cold 
storage on July 31, 1918; such birds may 
be sold under permit until March 31, 1919. 

Another new regulation makes it very 
—? that none of the regulations made 
by the federal governments gives license 
in any way to anyone to take, possess 
sell, purchase or transport migratory 
birds contrary to the laws of any State, 
territory or district made for the purpose 
of giving further protection to such birds. 
This has been done in an effort to re- 
move, once and for all, the confusion that 
has heretofore existed in instances where, 
for example, a shorter open season on a 
species of migratory game bird was pro- 
vided by a State than that named by the 
federal government. In such instances, 
the State law is paramount, of course. 





SWAT THE CROW 


PORTSMEN generally will applaud 

the effort that E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company is making to turn at- 
tention to the very great destructiveness 
of the crow, with respect to wild life, and 
it is to be hoped that the crow-shoots 
proposed by this company during the 
present year will serve appreciably to de- 
crease the numbers of this species. 

The crow is one of the worst pests the 
game farmer has to contend with. He de- 
stroys both eggs and young birds, and he 
is so cunning that his capture is by no 
means an easy matter. 

{t is not sportsmen 


alone who suffer 


from the crow’s activities, however—the 
farmer is probably the chief victim of 
this malicious individual. Many thousand 
young chickens are destroyed annually by 
the crow. Farmers and poultrymen par- 
ticularly, will undoubtedly look on the 
crow-shoots with great favor. 

The destructiveness gf the crow may 
be gathered from an experience of the 
writer, a few years ago. In this instance, 
approximately twenty-five mallard ducks 
were allowed to lay their eggs on a 14- 
acre lake comparatively well provided 
with cover on the bank. Despite this 
fact, only one duck was able to bring off 
a brood, the crows destroying the eggs of 
every other bird practically as fast as 
they were laid. 

We do not understand that the du Pont 
Company is advising the extinction of 
the crow, as that would undoubtedly be 
a calamity, for this bird in reasonable 
numbers is of value to agriculture, be- 
cause of its destruction of certain forms 
of insect life, particularly those that are 
damaging to grass crops. The country 
can, however, undergo a very consider- 
able diminution in the numbers of crows 
and benefit largely thereby. 


A FAIR CROP OF VIRGINIA 
QUAIL 





By N. B. Handy, Lynchburg, Va. 

RECENT report from the Virginia 

Game and Fish Commissioner states 
that game is fairly abundant. This is 
probably due to the fact that last year 
many farmers raised sorghum, the seeds 
from which are more or less accidentally 
scattered in bushes and brier patches, so 
that they were not covered by the snow, 
and in addition, we had a heavy crop of 
sumac berries. 

Last fall we had more birds than have 
ever been seen in this State in my mem- 
ory, but during the shooting season the 
weather prevented much hunting, so it 


appears that enough birds survived and. 


have bred well, consequently it is not 
difficult in some sections, even this early 
in the season, to find several coveys of 
birds in a few hours’ walk. 

We have been able to induce the farm- 
ers in some sections to feed the birds 
during severe weather, at which time they 
become more or less tame and approach 
the barns and straw stacks. Wherever 
we have found the birds were fed by 
farmers, there is a fair crop this season. 

Aside from an occasional severe winter, 
the greatest hindrance to the birds of 
our State is the immense number of mon- 
grel dogs around every negro cabin and 
tenant house, but these we are gradually 
“weeding out” by State laws, more effi- 
cient game wardens and county officials. 

If this winter is not too severe, we 
should have an abundance of game next 
year. 


MORE BIRD TREATIES PLANNED 


T the recent annual meeting of the 

International Association of Game 
and Fish Commissioners held in New 
York, a resolution was introduced by 
Mr. J. H. Wallace, Jr., commissioner of 
the Department of Game and Fish of 
Alabama, requesting the President of the 
United States to propose treaties with 
Mexico and Central and South America 
for the protection of birds which pass 
from this country to those in the course 
of their annual migration. 

This resolution was adopted and active 
measures will undoubtedly be resorted to 
in carrying out the proposal. 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. J. Quincy Ward, 
president of the International Associa: 
tion of Game and Fish Commissioners, 
have both been assured by the American 
Game Protective Association of its in- 
terest in this movement, and it is practi- 
cally certain that every other organiza- 
ion having to do with the conservation 
of wild life will enter heartily into the 
campaign that has been started. 

Fortunately, the resolution adopted by 
the Senate, in the authority of which the 
treaty with Great Britain providing for 
the protection of birds that pass between 
this counry and Canada was negotiated, 
is general in its terms and permits the 
negotiation of further treaties with any 
country whatsoever. In view of this 
fact, no immediate legislative action will 
be necessary. Rather must first steps be 
taken in co-operation with and under the 
sanction of the department of State. It 
is quite likely that Mexico will be the 
first country selected. It is probable that 
the Mexican authorities will be sounded 
informally, with regard to this matter, 
before any official action is taken. If 
they prove receptive, active steps will be 
taken to bring the matter to a head, and 
once the treaty is negotiated, it will be 
up to the Senate to ratify it. 

The principle of the protection of mi- 
gratory birds by treaty is now so well 
established and Congress is on record 
in favor of it by such a large majority 
that it is improbable that any serious ob- 
jection will be met with, once the terms 
of the treaty itself are agreed upon by 
the two countries. 

After ratification it will be necessary to 
pass an enabling act so as to make effect- 
ive the provisions of the treaty. This 
would, of course, involve a campaign be- 
fore Congress. Here again it is felt that 
the passage of such a measure would be 
comparatively easy, for the reasons stated 
immediately above. This is a mov ement 
that should appeal to every sportsman m 
this country, and it is hoped that if occa- 
sion arises in the future to call on them 
for help they will be as effective in action 
as they were with regard to the Canadian 
treaty. 
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FOR SPORTSMEN 


HE steel jump trap mounted on the 

end of a pole shown in this issue of 
the BULLETIN illustrates.one of the most 
effective means of combating hawks, owls 
and crows in their wholesale destruction 
of wild life, the game species particular- 
ly. Every sportsmen’s club should see 
that a large number of these traps are 
maintained on every high, cleared place 
in the best game cover in the surrounding 
country. Farmers on whose lands these 
traps are placed would undoubtedly be 
grateful to those who put them there, as 
they suffer heavily from the depredations 
of these creatures on their poultry. 

It is useless to place these traps any- 
where except on high, cleared places, as 
it is only to such spots that these species 
of vermin resort, in order to make a sur- 
vey of the country preparatory to de- 
scending upon their prey. 

The pole should not be less than 5 feet 
in height and 8 feet is probably better. 
Attach the trap to the top of the pole 
with a piece of common stovepipe wire, 
using a pair of pliers in fashioning the 
wire into a staple. It is not necessary 
to point the ends, as these will go read- 
ily into the wood without sharpening. 

The wedge at the end of the chain at- 
tached to the trap should be driven into 
the pole so far down that the victim will 
be unable to get back to the top when 
he is caught. His struggles will free the 
trap from the grip of the staple, as soon 
as he is taken, and he will hang head 
down from the trap thereafter. 


PRACTICAL VERMIN TRAPPING 


American Game Protective Association 


when experience shows such action to be 
necessary. 





PROTECTION AFFORDED THE 
WOODCOCK BY PRESENT FED- 
ERAL SEASONS 


By John B. Burnham, President, 
American Game Protective Association 


NDER the federal regulations wood- 

cock north of Delaware cannot be 
shot before October Ist, and from Dela- 
ware south they cannot be shot after De- 
cember 31st. For the extreme northern 
and southern limits of the woodcock in 
the United States, this means that there 
is very little shooting at all on this spe- 
cies. 

September would undoubtedly be the 
best shooting month in the north for 
native birds, and January or February 
for woodcock in general in the south. 
The southern shooting is by no means 
confined to flight birds, as woodcock 
breed as far south as Louisiana. 

The woodcock in times past was prac- 
tically given no protection at all by closed 
season. In the North the shooting began 
in July and lasted as long as the birds 
were present; in the South they were 
killed during the entire winter, and many 
a female woodcock with eggs ready to 
lay was slaughtered. 

The northern States were first awak- 
ened to the necessity for giving the wood- 
cock greater protection. Most of them 
had adopted conservative seasons before 
the passage of the federal migratory bird 
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trips without hesitation and without ex- 
ception admitted the wisdom of the cur- 
tailment of the season. Unfortunately 
for the woodcock, however, there are 
large sections in the South to-day where 
it is still not known that they cannot be 
shot after the thirty-first of December. 
With the migratory bird treaty act in 
force, however, this condition will not 
long continue. 


Woodcock Go South Early 


The writer has made observations of 
the time native woodcock leave one por- 
tion of their northern range in the United 
States for a number of years past. This 
is a little section in northeastern New 
York less than fifty miles south of the 
Canada line. Within a radius of six or 
eight miles from a central point he has 
noted twenty-six covers where native 
woodcock breed. In a number of in- 
stances he has observed that a portion of 
these birds have already started on their 
migration southward before the opening 
date of the shooting season, and it is a 
rare occurrence to find any number of 
local birds present after the second week 
in October. 

This fall and last few, if any, birds 
were found in open covers at the start of 
the season. Both falls have been very 
rainy, and this no doubt accounts in part 
for the early leaving of the birds. Prac- 
tically the only birds found this fall after 
the season opened were those inhabiting 
thick side hill covers abundantly protected 
by evergreen trees. The birch and alder 
side hills and swales showed 
abundant evidence of recent 





To poles more than 5 feet 
in height cleats should be at- 
tached, so that they can be 
readily reached for the placing 
of the traps. 

A common error among 
those using traps in this way 
is to neglect them. This is al- 
most as bad as not using them 
at all. Frequent inspection 
should be made, and they 
should be kept well oiled to 
prevent deterioration. 

Experience seems to have 
shown that a No. 1% jump 
trap is the proper size to use 
for this work, as the feet of 
certain species of hawks are 
too large to make the No. 1 
absolutely certain in action. 

In using these traps, sports- 
men are urged to wrap their 
jaws with felt, so that any in- 
nocuous bird taken in them 
may be released. 

Coopers and _ sharp-shinned 
hawks are the most destructive 
species known, and they are 
not protected anywhere. The 
great horned owl is a serious 
menace to most feathered wild 








occupancy in the unmistakable 
“chalkings” and borings and 
even the foot tracks, but the 
birds themselves had already 
started south. 

The thick covers, old side 
hill pastures grown up with 
pine and hemlock interspersed 
with alder, hazel and willow 
thickets contained the usual 
number of birds. One cover 
of this character showed about 
fifteen woodcock, which has 
been its normal number for 
several years past. Five or six 
years ago all these covers had 
less birds; some of them had 
none at all. 


Shooting Starts Flight 


Very often when woodcock 
are found in a cover at the 
very start of the shooting sea- 
son on one day, a little shaot- 
ing will start them on_ their 
southern flight, and though a 
number of birds in excess of 
those killed may have been 
flushed, none will be found in 
the same cover on the follow- 
ing day. The birds in _ this 











life and in many States it is 
not protected. Anyone setting 
out traps, however, should con- 
sult the game laws or the local 
game warden before doing 
this, to be sure that no vio- 
lation of the law is involv ed in his action. 
Less vermin means more game and the 
vermin will not be made less unless the 
sportsmen of the country attack the ver- 
min problem in an organized way. 

Every sportsmen’s club should have a 
standing committee on vermin, and the 
first work of the committee should be 
the acquisition of not less than one hun- 
red jump traps, and their location on 
the best game covers in the community. 
It will not do simply to locate them; they 
must be constantly tended and relocated, 





“The jump trap mounted on a pole is effective in capturing 


game-destroying hawks and owls.” 


law. In the South, however, very little 
was done locally to protect the woodcock 
and most of the State laws still continue 
a season which is altogether too long. 
For example, in South Carolina last win- 
ter local sportsmen were shooting wood- 
cock for two months after the termina- 
tion of the open season prescribed by the 
federal law. This was done entirely 
through ignorance. Men about to go on 
woodcock shooting trips when informed 
of the fact that there was closed season 
according to federal laws gave up their 





section are the largest wood- 
cock the writer has ever seen 
or heard of. 


The authorities give the 
weight of woodcock as _ run- 
ning from five to nine ounces. One 


bird killed this fall weighed nearly eleven 
ounces. This was really a remark- 
able specimen, but seven out of the 
bag of eight birds weighed more than 
the maximum quoted. A shooting friend 
happened to bring with him five birds 
killed in another State. His heaviest was 
nearly an ounce lighter than the lightest 
of the Champlain Valley woodcock. 
Only eight woodcock in all were killed 
this fall by the writer and his friends out 
(Continued on page 715) 
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tournaments and casting contests. 





ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns, 


The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 








HOW TO TRAP THE SKUNK AND 
CIVET 


By George J. Thiessen 


HE skunk and civet cat get good 
quality fur earlier in the season 
than any of the other animals. 
Because of this and the ease with 
which they can be trapped, methods of 
catching them will be given first. Some, 
no doubt, will hesitate to make sets for 
the fur bearers on account of the odor. 
To these let me say that with proper care, 
the skins may be handled with as little 
inconvenience as any of the others. 

Strange as it may seem, neither the 
skunk nor civet have a fear of man, 
judging from the location of their dens. 
Many times the holes are under occupied 
houses, around barns and similar places. 
In connection with this be it remembered 
that both animals will spring bright, new 
uncovered traps when set. While con- 
cealment is not necessary, yet it is always 
recommended, for aside from the prac- 
tice, mink and raccoon are frequently 
taken in hidden sets for skunk which 
otherwise would not be. 

It is an art to conceal a trap properly 
on land. The right way is as follows: 
Scoop out an excavation just large enough 
for the set, so when it is made, the jaws 
are slightly below the surface. The 
pocket ought be arranged if possible so 
the water will not drain into it. When 
this occurs and it freezes, the trap is 
useless. It is a good idea to line the ex- 
cavation with dry leaves, for this protects 
the set from ice, to a certain extent at 
least. 


O cover the trap, employ something 
natural to the place. For instance, if 
the trap is placed on bare ground, do not 
use green grass to hide it. Another 


thing: If earth or sand is selected, be 
sure to place a wad of grass, cotton or 
wool under the pan, otherwise it will be 
almost sure not to work. I might say 
also that the covering must be neither 
too thick nor too thin. In the former 
case it will get between the jaws when 
sprung and prevent them from closing as 
they should, usually allowing the animal 
to escape. Of course one cannot prop- 
erly conceal a trap if the covering is too 








A TRAP NEAR A HOLLOW LOG 


thin. While, as stated before, it makes 
but little difference about the “screen” for 
the skunk and civet, just so it is not too 
deep, at the same time one can learn by 
making sets for them just about how 
much is needed. 

With the small traps such as are used 
for taking the commoner animals, it is 
best to cut or tear the material used for 
hiding them, so that when sprung the 
jaws will throw it free. However, one 
must be sure the location of the set is 
protected to some extent at least from 
the wind, otherwise the covering is liable 
to be blown away. 

So much for concealing land sets. 


HE simplest method of taking the 
skunk and civet is to arrange traps 
at the entrances of the dens. However, 
since several animals live in a burrow, 
professionals prefer to build V-shaped 
pens of rocks or sticks nearby and em- 
ploy bloody meat for bait, guarded with 
traps. In this way, several fur bearers 
can be taken from a single hole in a 
night where with the den set only one. 
It is evident, too, that when flesh is used 
too near residences, it may lure dogs and 
cats. Last but not least, crows and 
hawks destroy many such sets, so it 1s 
well to cover the decoy lightly with brush 
or weeds. When this is done the chances 
are that it will not be located easily. 
The beginner may have some difficulty 
in telling whether a den which shows signs 
of occupancy, is that of a skunk or civet. 
If a flashlight is used, the rays will tell 
instantly. Should there be long black, 
white, or black and white hair, fur may 
be expected, otherwise not. Of course, 
once in a while catches can be made im 
places where these signs are not evident, 
but not very often. 
(Continued on page 709) 
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Are You a Woodsman 


—Or a Dub? 


When you go into the wilds this fall will you hold up your 
head as a “regular fellow”—or be laughed at as a “tenderfoot,” 
a “dude sport” or “tyro”? 


Will the guides give you the laugh and pass the knowing 
wink as you try to bluff your way through—or will they hold 
you in sincere respect as a man who has “been there an’ 
done it’? 


Ask yourself a few of these questions and mark yourself 
honestly on a basis of 100%: 


If you or a hunting companion broke a leg what would 
you do? 

Can you light a fire without matches? 

Can you clean a high-power rifle so that you know ¢t 
will be in good shape next time you want it? 

Can you tell from the tracks of a wounded deer in what 
part he is hit and how far he will run? 

Can you clean your kill, sling it for carrying and do 
you know the easiest way to get it into camp? 

Can you skin your kill and put the antlers, head or hide 
in condition to stand the trip to the taxidermist? 

If you stray from the trail can you find your way back 

with compass?—without compass? 

Can you make up a complete, well-balanced grub list 
for a four weeks’ trip for a given number of men—with- 
out finding when you get there that you have forgotten 
the sugar, the bacon, the coffee, or other vital necessities? 

Can you cook flap-jacks, game birds, venison and other 
woods fare in a way that will get you home again on your 
own pins? 


It 1s more important than ever that you should have this 
knowledge this year! Many of the best professional woods- 
men and guides are “over there” ‘guiding scouting parties 
in no-man’s land. If you get anyone to guide you this year 
it may be an inexperienced farmer’s boy. 


_ The Outdoorsman’s Handbook covers not only the sub- 
jects mentioned above, but literally hundreds of others. 
This Handbook is the result of over four years of work on 
the part of Warren H. Miller, former editor of Fretp AND 
STREAM, and a number of assistants. In its preparation Mr. 
Miller has had access to the complete files of more than 
twenty years of Fie_p AND Stream, all standard works on 
the outdoors, and has advised and consulted with such well- 
known authorities as Lieutenant-Colonel Townsend Whelen, 
Powhatan Robinson, David Abercrombie, Stewart Edward 
White, Ezra H. Fitch, Chas. Askins, C. L. Gilman, E. M. Gill, 
Ernest Thompson Seton and others. 


UP TO DATE 


This book contains the most recent fish laws and the 
game, bag limit, license and transportation laws for 1918-19. 


It is true that no book, however complete, can possibly 
make an accomplished woodsman out of a novice, but this 
“outdoor encyclopedia” will repay careful study and, as it 
is in convenient form and is canvas-bound to stand rough 
usage, it can go right to camp with you for consulting at a 
moment’s notice. 


For sale at all first-class sporting goods stores or 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $2.50 will bring your 
copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to Fretp anp StreaM, America’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Handbook above—$1.50, sub- 
scription alone—$2.00, total value $3.50. 


~~ _—_ ~~ _ ~~ ox 





FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City F.&S. 1-19 


Gentlemen: 
: og Send me the Handbook and Frietp anp Stream for a year. Enclosed 
is $2.50. 
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When The Boys Come Home—By R. D. Highet 
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O along hedge fences where there are 

trails of the fur bearers. About 
eighteen inches from the ground, hang 
small pieces of meat. Under these place 
concealed traps. This method is a favor- 
ite and always gives good results. I 
might say further that it is best to a 
the attractor as securely as possible 
piece of string is excellent—otherwise it 
is liable to be carried away by small 
birds. 

Skunks and civets den up in cold 
weather, so to speak, and do not travel 
about much. However, right after one of 
these spells if it becomes comparatively 
warm, the catch will increase. Moon- 
light nights, if not cold, are best for the 
fur bearers. Sets at such times are at 
their best. 

Arrange two logs parallel, about a foot 
apart. In the “drive,” scatter some bits 
of meat. Conceal traps at each en- 
trance. 

While the deadfall is a crude device 
and not used to any great extent by the 
pelt hunter to-day when after small game, 
I have found that a number of skins may 
be added each season by balancing rocks 
or logs on sticks, in such a manner that 
they will fall when disturbed. One ought 
to select a reasonably heavy object, using 
a crotch to support one end about eighteen 
inches from the ground. On the fork, 
tie a piece of meat. Rest this on some- 
thing flat, say a board, chip or rock. 
The deadfall ought to be arranged so 
that when either the skunk or civet at- 
tempt to get the bait, the object will fall, 
crushing it. 

Stop Thief traps placed at the entrance 
of dens or in runways, give excellent re- 
sults. No decoy of any kind is necessary. 





HERE there are steep banks and 
indications of the animals, dig shal- 
low pockets. In the back part put the 
carcass of a rabbit or muskrat, so that 
the decoy in each can be plainly seen. It 
is a good idea if there are dens nearby 
to make trails to the sets by dragging the 
lure with a string to the traps. Such sets 
ought not be too close together. Not over 
three to the hundred yards—varying, of 
course, according to the signs—is about 
right. 

Do not overlook the small ravines. 
Both the skunk and civet cat travel such 
places. If there are distinct runways, sets 
without bait are best. When the tracks 
are scattered, bait ought to be used. 

The beginner invariably stakes his land 
sets. Before the frost gets into the 
ground fixed fastenings are easy to make, 
but afterward quite a task. However, 
when those which have been arranged 
early in the season are to be moved—the 
stakes pulled from the frozen earth—dam- 
age is liable to result to the chains. 
Again, with permanent fastenings, the fur 
bearer when once caught can get a 
“straight pull” and often succeeds if not 
held high on the leg, in vanishing. If, 
however, the rings are nailed with staples 
to some heavy object, such as a log, 
which the animals can just drag yet not 
get away with, the sets may not only be 
handled easier but chances of the animal 
escaping are lessened. When on the line, 
I employ pieces of brush, boards, poles, 
etc—in fact, almost anything weighing 
not less than ten or fifteen pounds which 
cannot be dragged into a hole or any great 
distance by the captured fur bearer. 


MAKE sets at small culverts in which 

there is no water. The skunk and 

civet use these when crossing roads, as a 

tule. Traps concealed at the entrances 

ry take opossum, raccoon and weasel, 
so 
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“Lets Go!” 


That has always been the 


call of the men who ride 
Harley-Davidson motorcycles, 
the call of leaders, They never 
las. In war or in peace, the 
rupped dependability of the 3 
Harley-Davidson has drawn to- = 
ward it riders of the trail-blaz- 


ing, type. 








During the war, every Harley-Davidson 
motorcycle made became the mount 
of a man in Khaki. These men rode 
one continuous, unequalled record of 





AW = 


2 Harley-Davidson economy in upkeep 
Tid! and dependability in service—a record 
Hee no after-the-war business or personal 
= demands can afford to ignore. 










“Ask the men in the service—they know” 







































































Harley-Davidson Motor ry: *Milwaukee- Wisconsin: /Q) 








Strong, Forceful Men 
With Plenty of Iron In 
Their Blood— 


These Are the Ones With the mils A Ke . tS 2) 
Power and Energy to Win _/ se eee) Wy = 
It is estimated that over 3,000,000 y “ . We Mp ah 


people annually in this a SS Wt 
country alone ; N Wy 


TAKE 


NUXATED IRON 


For Red Blood, Strength and Endurance 
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| tearn at Home by Mail to | 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
Qa all i fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 

an all kinds of ov and skins and 

ylendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 

at Homel We can teach you easily and 

quickly by mail. Full course of 4 lessons, 

covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 

uaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 

Latest me Over fifty-five thousand 
gradual 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 

A new, splendid art, 


extremely interesting end 
fascinati Men, women 
and boys ome enthusi- 
jastic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
»0k,and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is, 
We > you at home by 
mail, duri your spare 
learn quickly. 

Yousoon know Taxidermy 
and learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 


ment you give tou the art 
Perldgrmint ant Prewof of taxidermy. Thous- 
W.Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
showing dozens of 


One says: 
F R E — of Mounted 

Specimens and also 
the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail a or a postal today. 
peat delay, but y now before the free 


books are exhausted. 


Make Money i: big moncy from 


pig a — 4. yin 


sake Tene th tde co Seon Ae as a We a and 


few wr faxidermists This ia som pot | 
soe toe full’ 
tro treo books. today. You will, Cot 
free books. 


deer 
the Greet” of woscees, 
lor my knowledge of 


Beautiful book 


7021 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
” {The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


=== Free Book Coupon === 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
7021 Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without ghliention on m post com send me 
jes of FREE TAXIDERMY 
K AN THE TAXIDERMY MAG: 
AZINE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 


Name 

















Addr 
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Dig holes, where there are signs of the 
animals, about six inches in diameter and 
four deep. Into these place a trap, pre- 
ferably jump style. After placing a wad 
of grass, cotton or wool under each pan, 
cover lightly with fine earth or sand. 
Then put a few leaves or dry grass on the 
sets. Burn and feed into the flames, 
small bits of meat. Continue until there 
is a quantity of ashes over each trap. The 
odor of the burned meat will draw the fur 
bearers, and in digging for the bait, they 
are sure to be caught. One ought be care- 
ful not to have too hot a fire if this 
method is employed, for when this is done 
the springs of the traps are liable to be 
damaged. 


HERE are many so-called sure 

schemes of killing the skunk and 
civet without odor, most of which I have 
had the nerve to try. So far as I know, 
the best way is to shoot the fur bearer 
with a small caliber rifle just back of the 
head so that the bullet cuts the spine, in- 
stantly paralyzing it so the fluid cannot 
be thrown. To do this, it is essential not 
to excite the captured animal more than 
necessary. More trouble will be had with 
the civet than with the skunk. It is evi- 
dent that shot holes in the body will affect 
the value of the pelt; hence so far as pos- 
sible care ought be taken so that the bullet 
comes out the throat. When this is done, 
no damage results. 

Should there be any smell, however, it 
may be removed by thorough washing in 
gasoline. Do this outdoors so as to avoid 
all danger from fire. 

The scent glands are at the root of the 
tail. It is best to skin around these, leav- 
ing a patch of fur. No deductions are 
made by buyers for this; but if one at- 
tempts to get all the pelt, he is liable to 
puncture the sacs. 


KUNKS are usually graded not only 
according to size but to color also; 
that is, the more white in a fur the less 
its value. The classifications are: Black, 
or Number One; Short Stripe, or Number 
Two; Long or Narrow Stripe—sometimes 
called Long Western also—or Number 
Three; and Broad. Stripe, or Number 
Four. The grades are given in order of 
their worth. Civet, however, are assorted 
only to size. Kindly note that I am tak- 
ing it for granted that my reader under- 
stands I mean good-quality hides—not the 
poor unprimes. These are generally paid 
for according to value. For instance, the 
return sheet from a dealer on a Septem- 
ber-caught Black, or Number One, would 
probably show: 
1 Skunk, Early Caught 


ETS made for the fur bearers men- 

tioned in this article during the spring 
must be watched closely. If one male dis- 
covers another in a trap—and the males 
are great travelers at this time of the 
year—they are almost sure to fight. The 
captured animal is sure to get the worst 
of the battle. The result is the hide is 
often cut and the guard hairs missing. 
Then, there is the odor—something which 
may be removed, but nevertheless un- 
pleasant. I have found it a wise policy 
to run my line two times a day in the 
spring. It pays well to look at the skunk 
traps both morning and evening. 

While the fur bearers get good fur 
earliest in the fall, they shed soonest 
after cold weather. As soon as the hides 
commence to deteriorate, they ought not 
to be taken. It does not pay. After 
April first, most of the skins are termed 
“springy” by the buyers. 
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| Are You Getting 





the Most Out of 
Your Life? 


Have you learned the greatest 
lesson of all—to be calm when 
you are wrongfully accused? 








Do you try each day to bring 
some brightness into the lives 
of others? 


Have you, and are you culti- 
vating, a real sense of humor ? 


Do you make it a rule never to 
cause others trouble on your 
account ? 

Are you, in short, getting the 
most out of your life? 








If you are not, then get acquain- 


a if 


the clever illustrated, artistic, 
humorous and satirical weekly. 
All you have to do is send a 
dollar to 


LIFE PUBLISHING Co. 
66 West 31st Street New York City 


and the journal will come to you regu- 
larly for three months. 


Important Conditions 





This offer is open only to new subscri- 
bers. Nosubscription renewed at this 
rate 
Canadian, $1.13 
Foreign, $1.26 


Trial, $1.00 

















Dealer Influence 


South Bend, Ind., Oct., 1918. 


“You will perhaps be interested to know 
how the three color 7 pny placed 
on the back cover of Fietp ann STREAM 
for one of our clients (the South Bend 
Bait Co.) pulled for them. 


This particular client is using three 
trade papers for dealer inquiries. Even 
considering how good the trade paper 
advertising has been it was a pleasant 
surprise to see that Fietp anp STREAM 
pulled more inquiries from jobbers and 
dealers than the three trade papers com- 
bined, during the first eight months of the 
year. 

In addition to this the Fretp anD 
Stream back cover pulled in this same 
advertisement several hundred consumer 
inquiries.” 


LAMPORT-MACDONALD CO. 
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KUNK oil, while prized by many, has 

no market so far as I know in large 
quantities. Sometimes the drug stores 
will buy some or know of where a little 
can be sold. Most pelt hunters do not 
render the fat except for their own use 
or that of their friends. Generally speak- 
ing, it is a waste of time-to attempt to 
dispose of any. surplus. 


BINDING YOUR COPIES OF 
FIELD AND STREAM 
FieLD AND STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN : 

It just occurred to me that some of the 
readers of FieELD AND STREAM might like 
to learn of an easy way in which they 
could bind their copies of the magazine. 

I bind my copies according to date; 
that is, January to June, and July to 
December, making two volumes for one 
year. The material required to make one 
volume is: 








_1—Some fine copper wire or strong 
linen thread; 

2—A strip of linen or muslin twice 
the length of the magazine and about 
%-inch wide; 

A piece of heavy paper, such as 
drawing paper, 10 x 20 inches. 

The tools required are: a pair of pliers, 
Scissors, a hack-saw, two pieces of board 
6 inches wide and any length longer than 
the magazines—pieces of scrap such as 
one will find around any house; a vise 





or pair of clamps, and some glue or 
paste. 

Now we have everything ready for the | 
job. I always take the covers off and | 


Dont Send 
-a cop 


n-Mort work and outdoor shoes are such wonderful value that 
we Sir ciadly send them, no money down. You: will find them so well made 
and so stylish end ¢ such a big money-saving bargain that you Ww surely | 
them. . Just your request—send no mon will 
No need for you to pay h ones — 
when you can buy direct from us—and know what you 
are getting before pay even a penny. 


you 
for shoes whi 
these for — Let wor pend — 


852 Act pe now 
offer 
We ones tell you_Li 
er e . ou gh 
abou 
these shoes here, This shoe is 
built to meet the demand of an 
outdoor city workers’ shoe as 
ern 
see for yourself what 
they are. Built on stylish lace 
Blucher last. The special tanning 
process makes the leather proof 
against the acid of milk, manure, 
soil, gasoline, ete. They outwear 
three ordinary pairs $F shoes. 
Your choice of wide, medium 
Very flexible, 





quality. 

leather soles and 
an Dust and waterproof 
tongue. Heavy chrome 
leather top. Just — 
them on and see if th 


wonderful = = 
ever wore. Ru, S 


ion you 

don’t find them all 

you ex pect, send them 

back and we will re- 

turn your money. No 

omen on you.at all. 
der by No. X15012. 





it your request on 
or in letter—no money. You are to 
be the yatge ot of quality, style and 


ae “as *y sure —$~4 aout width 
and order by "No. ”x15012, 
LEONARD-MORTON & Co. 
Dept. X1368 Chicago, Ill. 











U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


UN IFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 

FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 

Complete outfitters and dealers in government 

goods—from an army hat cord to a battleship. 

5,000 useful articles for field service, camping, 

outing, etc.,in Army Officers’ price list 343—sent 
on receipt of 3 cents postage. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Largest Outfitters No inflated prices 
Interesting Catalog Free Army & Navy Buildi 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 245 West 42nd St., New York City 
— 


|) 2400 Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn. + 





STILL HOLDING 
WORLD’S RECORD 


FOR LONGEST JUMP 
203 FEET 


This picture was taken while 
the Skier was in the act of mak- 
ing the above record. 














OUTDOOR BOOKS ag my eT Field and Stream 


Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. psofusely illustrated. All the modern camping 
eS that you do not find in earlier works are a in this work. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.50; 
with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.7 _ . ~ es. 

Cam: A sequel to Camp Craft. A book for veteran wi lerness travelers, canoe cruising, 

4 Ae lone hiking, winter camping, etc. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25; with a year’s subscription to Field 

50. 


and poe 
ifles and Shotguns nettery Tifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting at big game; 

- sights, targets, rifle oting, wing shooting, patterns, snap shooting, ete. A complete and au- 
thoritative work for the big ae and ~~% game hunter. Special chapters on the U. S. Springfield. Cloth, 
$2.00; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $3.25. cece - 
e se’ Book of Hunting and Fishin With ten chapters on camp ng for boys. How to 
eatch on, bass and muscallonge, and the tackle to get that a boy can buy. How to learn wing shooting and 
rifle shooting. How to make your own 5 ene outfit. 291 pp., 70 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s 
subscription to Field and Stream, $2.7 

The Boys’ Book of Gonasion and Sailing 
Has also chapters on the motorboat, besides many on canoeing, canoe outies, how to build a decked canvas 
sailing canoe; boat-building and rigging for sail batteaux, dories, skiffs, duckboats, catboats and knockabouts, 
350 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.75 

The Medicine Man in the Woods 
A pamphlet in waterproof packsack binding. covering emergency, first aid and woods’ medicine. Never go on 
trip without it in your packsack. 48 pp., with a anick-reference index, 50 cents: with a year’s ‘a: $1. 75. 


Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York Cit 

















When After Big Game 
You’ll Need a Pair of 


“IDEAL” 


Canvas 


LEGGINGS 


U. S. ARMY STANDARD a oem 
The Boys in the service tell us 
“They Stand Up, They Fit and 
Wear Well.” They are the kind 
you want for any sort of Out- 
door service. 
Made of U. S. Army Standard O. D. Duck. 

Easy to put on and take off. 


Look for the “Ideal” label. 
SIZE No. ! CALF 4's Inches 


« “15 
me 4 16 
“ “5 “ - 
PATENTED, May 26, 1908 
Dec. 27, 1910, Mar, 28, 1911 
If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Legging Dept. 


ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
LONG ISLAND CITY N. Y. 























Russell's Famous é 


Never: Leak-*.. 


hen ononcd 


Pd BU ILT to stand the 

gaff of heavy sere 

vice without tiring the feet. 

Soft and light—and as water 

proof as leather boots can be 

made. Water can’t possibly sneak 

in through our special never-rip 

“‘watershed”’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and vamp. 

Made of black, chrome, flexible 

cowhide. Worn by experienced 

campers, fishermen, hunters, 

ae hikers and all outdoor men 

* who know real boots 


Se when nee, 4 

them. g) 
& ~~ ee 
e 7 "em. 


sal iti Ok cas or tena 


4 
a 


Russell's 
*"Wever-Leak’ 


2 


OUR Officer’s Trench / 

Boot has a justified good oe 

reputation, Made to your measure ~* 
with outside counter, heavy soles, double a 

vamp and “never rip” seam—soles hob- § 

nailed or smooth. Ask about them. a 


Write for Catalog “A” —Free 8 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO, 
Berlin, Wisconsin g 


HARVEY EXPOSURE NCTERS 


N°2 for Kodaks 


i 


133 


Paoene samme 








Exterior Work 
Only. 
Dearborn St. Chicago 








the index page out. Pile the magazines 
in order with the index pages on top or 
bottom, as you prefer. Lay the boards 
and magazines as shown in Fig. 1. Place 
the whole thing in a vise now or put on 
your clamps, as the case may be. With 
the hack-saw cut slots across the back 
of the clamped magazines, first slot one 
inch from each end and the others 2% 
inches apart. Make each slot about one- 
half inch deep. «Now take your strips 
of cloth, cut it in half and then cut 
about half way through it in places to 
correspond to the slots in the magazines. 
This cloth is then placed on the top and 
bottom of the magazines to keep the 
wire or thread from cutting the paper. 
Take the wire or thread now and go 
around the slots as shown in Fig. 2. Be 
sure to pull the wire or thread tight by 
going over the second time after you have 
wrapped it around in the slots. Tie or 
twist the free ends together and your 
book is all done but the fancy part, or 
cover. 

The heavy paper is creased to fit the 
bound volume and pasted or glued to the 
back and sides far enough to cover the 
cut slots in the magazines. The cover 
can be lettered before or after it is put 
on. I generally crease mine and then 
letter it. When the glue has dried and 
the edges of the volume smoothed up, 
your book is ready for the library where 
you look upon your own handiwork with 


pride. 
E. Paut Cates. 





TENT WARMING DEVICE 
FIELD AND STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN: 

I thought of this stunt while camping 
last fall in Jersey, and it is, I think, 
original. 

It is good for camping when you have 
a tent that won’t reflect heat, such as an 
A tent, and when you haven’t got a 
stove. 


Fi sy 
Trench filled with ston 


You build a fireplace on the ground, 
two feet lower than the tent level, and 
dig a trench from it crosswise through 
the front or back of the tent cover. The 
trench should be made with crosswise 
green sticks or stones. About six or eight 
inches from the bottom of the trench, 
which should be one foot or more wide, 
fill in with dirt until level and pitch your 
tent on top of it. Build a fire in the 
fireplace and the heat will go through 
the chimney and warm the tent. 

Use stones from a sunny hillside and 
not from a lake, as the latter crack when 
exposed to heat. 

F, REARDON. 





Sporting Movies For Your 
Annual Banquet or Outing 


If you are getting up an entertainment 
for your next annual dinner for your 
sportsmen’s club or Conservation associa- 
tion and want not only a novel entertain- 
ment but something that will interest 
every one of your members, we can supply 
you with an hour’s entertainment con- 
sisting of about 3,000 feet of the finest 
moving pictures covering the outdoor 
field you have ever seen—a quail hunt 
showing the coveys rising, birds falling and the 
dog work; a deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck 
hunt in the Carolinas, ora salt water fishing trip 
on the Jersey Coast—pictures with all the atmos. 


phere and action you can want, taken during the 
past year by the FIELD AND STREAM staff. 


To give you a better idea of these pictures, I am 
quoting a letter from Dr. E. L. Warren, of the 
Ramsey County Game Protective Association 
of Minnesota, as follows: 

March 16, 1918 


My dear Mr. Warner: 

Our affair went off in great shape last eve- 
ning, having had 115 sportsmen present, 87 of 
whom joined our local Ramsey County Game 
Protective Association. 


The pictures were wonderful beyond words, 
and everyone applauded and yelled while they 
were being shown. Your telegram was timed 
to the minute, it having come just as the quail 
picture was being shown, and was read aloud 
by John B. Sanborn, the President. Needless 
to say it excited the wildest sort of applause 
and approval. 

Very Sincerely, 
By E. L. Warren 
We will be glad to have you correspond with us 
if you are interested in arranging a novel enter- 
tainment of this kind. We can guarantee it will 
make your banquet, outing or casting tourna- 
ment a success. 


Motion Picture Department 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO- 
25 West 45th ae New York City 

















Game Laws 


As a supplement to the Outdoorsman’s 
Handbook we have compiled a booklet 
containing this year’s complete Game, Bag 
Limit, Transportation and License Laws 
for the United States and Canada. 


We will mail this booklet to any reader on 
the receipt of ten cents eee or coin). 


FIELD & STREA 
25 West 45th Street =, York 
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Paut A. Curtis, JR. 
Captain, Ordnance, U. S. A. 
One of our contributors, of whose knowl- 
edge of small arms the Government was 
very glad to take advantage. 





TWO MILLION SPORTSMEN 
WILL COME INTO THEIR OWN 


Last year sportsmen, either because of 
participation in war work or of the feel- 
ing that pleasure seeking was not wholly 
in keeping with the state of the world, 
refrained from their annual trips to the 
woods and fields. Now that hostilities 
are at an end and the world is happier, 
these huntsmen are laying their plans or 
have them in operation. One result of 
last year’s abnegation was a large in- 
crease in game, though the record-break- 
ing, hard winter was not conducive to 
the conservation of wild bird and animal 
life. 

Recognizing the probability of a busy 
hunting season, the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has charge of the admin- 
istration of Federal game laws, has pre- 
pared a booklet summarizing all new 
Federal and State enactments so that the 
sportsman who desires to keep within the 
law will not be in doubt. 

Fewer game laws were enacted in 1918 
than in any year since 1900—about fifty 
laws having been passed. In some States 
unsuccessful efforts were made to re- 
peal or modify protective laws for the 
duration of the war, and while the laws 
were slightly relaxed in a few instances, 
the seasons as a rule were left unchanged 
or were shortened to give better protec- 
tion. The United States Food Admin- 
istration, after carefully considering rec- 
ommendations on this subject, reached 
the conclusion that the maximum supply 
of food can best be obtained by constant- 
ly increasing the breeding reserve of 
game under present laws and even more 
Progressive laws directed toward that end. 


Established 


1872 


PERCEY’S FUR HOUSE 


OSHKOSH, 


WISCONSIN 


RELIABLE, DEPENDENT AND EXACT 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
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ALWAYS 





MORRIS CANOES 


The canoe beyond compare 
Send for new catalogue 


MORRIS CANOE COMPANY 
203 State Street Veazie, Me. 





ACORN UNI-LITE 


Turns night into day, 300 

candle power. Carry as a 

lantern; use anywhere as @ 

lamp, Weather proof. For camp, on lake orin 
woods, boating or hunting. Write for new free 
1918—1919 offer. 
hunters, fishermen, etc. 
Write tonight. 
) ACORW BRASS MFG. CO. 473 Acorn Bidg., Chicage 


Big money maker for sportemen, 
Agents make big money, 




















National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 
Fishing. Camping, and Trapping stories and pic- 
tures. valuable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amount of up-to-date information about life in 
theopenthat youcan get froma year’s subscription 
to the National Sportsman. Special information 
furnished tosubscribers at all times, Freeof Charge. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown 
above, are reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, 
in strikingly attractive colors, from original oil paint- 
ings by well-known artists. They make appropriate 
and pleasing decorations for the den, camp, or club- 
room of any — who likes to cane or fish. Price of pie- 
tures ook We will send you this set of pictures, 
FREE F CHA ARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for a year’s 
po me to the National Sportsman Magazine. 

ee ee ee ee ee ee 
r ORDER BLANK 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
218 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the 
National Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor pictures 
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Stat ae, teens 


Keep Luden’s at your bed- 
side to rid nose and throat of 
annoying irritations. Purifies 


Many uses—indoors or 


outdoors. 


Look for the 
familiar Luden 


gi 
yellow package, | — = 
Wm H. Laden, Reading, Pa. —— 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
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FUNSTEN BROS. & co. 


International Fur Exchange 
770 Funst 


en 
St. Louis, 


' APEST WAY TO GO 


Pais on a bicycle — a dozen mil 
acent, That’s why in Europe 4 7: 
every six persons rides a bicycle. All 
{> armies use them by thousands. It is the 
A workman’s street car, with the cost 
ia of the rides saved. A complete out- 

door —- that keeps you 
fit in mind and m 


, ’ 

3 Mead’s Factory to Rider 
Sales Plan Saves you $10 to $20 on all 
latest war approved At. models. 
30 Days Free Trial and Free Delivery. 
i TIRES Parts, Repairs at half usual prices. 

Don’t buy until you get our Big 

Free Catalog describing all the wonderful new 
offers, liberal terms and low prices. Write a postal now. 
EAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Department F230 CHICAGO 


ZIP-ZIP 2 9 saa" 

















The prong is made of beautiful metal ; 
never break nor wear out; scien- 
tifically made and best workmanship. 
Finest pair of rubbers you ever saw; they 
are made for this purpose and are more 
elastic and lasting than any others, with 
plenty of pep and force. 
Zip-Zip complete B0c. 
We pay postage. A we nderful little 
package. Shipped same day ordered 
right from factory. Be sure the name Zip-Zip and our 
ediress on the article you buy. Order from us or 
any © ing goods store in your city. Send stamps, coln 
or mouey order. @ Rubber Company, C 













the breath; refreshes the mouth. | 
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STOP SHOOTING FROM 
AEROPLANES! 


IELD AND STREAM has re- 

ceived so many letters, protest- 
ing against the shooting of wild 
fowl by aviators that we have de- 
cided it is time that some action be 
taken in this matter. 

Ducks, geese and other water 
fowl have been chased and shot 
down by aviators along the Long 
Island and New Jersey shores; this 
information we have from our cor- 
respondents. 

The birds have no chance and 
the airmen seldom, if ever, stop and 
retrieve their game; water fowl 
which have been chased by aero- 
planes leave that locality at once, 
and do not return. 

It is probably sheer excess of 
spirits attributable to the youth of 
the aviators and if such is the case 
a spanking is necessary in bringing 
up children. 

A sportsman who sees fifty dollars 
worth of ammunition shot at wild 
fowl, and his sport spoiled for days, 
may have a box full of Liberty 
Bonds. Sportsmen always give the 
game and the other fellow a chance. 

It is against the law to shoot 
water fowl from any kind of power 
craft; again the shooter may not 
have a hunting license and two laws 
are broken. The conditions are 
such that all sportsmen will protest 
against them and justly too. 

FIELD AND STREAM has an 
authenticated account of aviators, 
training at the Pensacola station in 
Florida, who day after day chased 
down and shot poor harmless peli- 
cans with machine guns. 

The subject should be taken up 
with the proper authorities at once. 

FIELD AND STREAM asks 
all its readers who may have any 
influence in the matter to use it 
to the utmost to stop this repre- 
hensible, unsportsmanlike and un- 
lawful practice. 

If the number of the plane can be 
taken, a letter to the proper authori- 
ties stating the facts should be sent 
at the earliest convenience. 














GENTLEMEN ALL 

Within five minutes after it was or- 
ganized at a meeting in Newark, N. J., 
Saturday night, November 16, The New 
Jersey Fish and Game Conservation 
League, formed to preserve and protect 
the fish, game, forests and waters of 
the State, represented 1,200 sportsmen 
actually enrolled and 1,800 additional prac- 





tically pledged. Most of them joined by 











clubs, attendance at the meeting being 
limited to the members of a committee 
consisting of two men from each county, 
Benjamin S. Whitehead, of Newark, 
was elected president; Colonel John W, 
Aymar, of Asbury Park, vice-president: 
Kenneth F. Lockwood, of Newark, sec- 
retary, and Thorfin Tait, of Metuchen, 
treasurer. The Board of Directors is 
composed of one man from each of the 
twenty-one counties, as follows: 


Atlantic—Allen B. Endicott, Jr., At- 
lantic City. 
Bergen—W. F. Laskowski, Jr., Ridge- 


wood. 

Burlington—Lawrence G. Mingin, Med- 
ford. 

Camden—S. 
loch. 

Cape May—Joseph G. Champion, Ocean 
City. 

Cumberland — Wilbur 
chester. 

Essex—Arthur J. Neu, East Orange. 

Gloucester—J. Preston Potter, Clayton. 

Hudson—John F. Nagle, Jersey City. 

Hunterdon—Charles E, Smith, Lam- 
bertville. 

Mercer—Ralph E. Beers, Trenton. 


Roscoe Bateman, Gren- 


Dor- 


Cruse, 


Middlesex—W. Cary Nicholas, New 
Brunswick. 

Monmouth—James M. Gentle, Asbury 
ark. 

Morris—William B. Boulton, Morris- 


town. 

Ocean—Howard E. Conover, Barnegat. 

Passaic—A. B. Burnham, Haskell. 

Salem—Howard Whitehead, Salem. 

Somerset—Frank W. Remsen, East 
Millstone. 

Sussex—Whitfield Gray, Newton. 

Union—John Doughty, Plainfield. 

Warren—W. Eugene Conklin, Blairs- 
town. 

The dues were fixed at $5 annually for 
clubs, and $1 annually for individuals. 
Club members are also eligible for in- 
dividual membership. Other classes of 
membership are: Life, $25; donor, $100, 
and benefactor, $250. The first individual 
to join was W. F. Laskowski, Jr., who 
became a life member. The first club 
admitted was the Newark Bait and Fly 
Casting Club. 

At a dinner preceding the meeting the 
American Game Protective Association, 
the national organization of sportsmen, 
and the Newark Bait and Fly Casting 
Clubs were joint hosts. The former was 
represented by E. A. Quarles, vice-presi- 
dent, and George M. Fayles, secretary- 
treasurer, while Mr. Lockwood attended 
on behalf of the Newark Bait and Fly 
Casting Club, of which he 2. president. 
Addresses were made by Quarles 
and by George A. Lawyer, Chief Game 
Warden of the United States, both of 
whom emphasized the benefits of organi- 
zation. Mr. Lawyer also discussed the 
New Federal migratory bird law, pointing 
out how it worked to the advantage of 
sport and explaining its details of opera- 
tion. 
~ The new league will conduct a cam- 
paign for membership all over the State. 

“We want everybody in this, whether 
he lives in the country or in the city— 
everybody who is interested in the out- 
doors. We want the hunter, the angler, 
the hiker, the camper, the canoeist, the 
naturalist, and all others who love the 
open. We have kept the dues low, to 
the end that expense shall be no barring 
item. It isn’t a sectional movement, nor 
one for a class. The man of modest 
means is as welcome as he whose bank 
account groans at the weight it carries. 
Working together in the name of sport 
and sportsmanship there isn’t anything 
they can’t accomplish.” 
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AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 705) 
of probably several hundred birds which 
accupied the section. Those who shoot 
here have alwayr followed the general 
practice of leaving at least half the birds 

in the cover. 

In all this section there has been a grati- 
fying increase of local woodcock during 
the past few years, despite the fact that 
last winter was one of almost unparalleled 
severity in the South, which undoubtedly 
caused the death of many woodcock, par- 
ticularly in the Carolinas. 


Severe Winter Great Menace 

Severe winters are extremely danger- 
ous to the woodcock supply. George Bird 
Grinnell in his American Game Bird 
Shooting quotes Mr. Arthur T. Wayne, 
of Mount Pleasant, South Carolina, with 
reference to the mortality caused by the 
severe cold wave which swept over parts 
of the South in February, 1899. Mr. 
Wayne says, “The woodcock arrived in 
countless thousands. Prior to their ar- 
rival I had seen but two birds the entire 
winter. They were everywhere and were 
completely bewildered. Tens of thou- 
sands were killed by would-be sportsmen 
and thousands were frozen to death. The 
great majority were so emaciated that 
they were practically feathers and, of 
course, were unable to stand the cold. 
One man killed 200 pairs in a few hours. 
It will be many years before this fine 
bird can establish itself under the most 
favorable conditions.” In his article on 
the woodcock a few pages further on, Dr. 
Grinnell incidentally calls attention to 
the fact that in the years 1908 and 1909 
the fall migration seemed to show a 
greater number than had been seen for 
many years. 

The writer believes that the open sea- 
son as given by the federal government 
affords the woodcock a very fair protec- 
tion at the present time, and that as soon 
as Congress can be prevailed upon to give 
a sufficiently large appropriation properly 
to enforce the law a gratifying increase 


in the number of birds will be noted. Any | 


bird which can go through all the wood- 
cock has had to contend with during times 
past and survive, is certainly not in im- 
mediate danger under the present vastly 
improved conditions both sentimental and 
legal which are operating in its behalf. 


BOLD MOTHER WEASEL RES- 
CUES YOUNG 
By John F. Carleton, East Sandwich, 
Mass. 

OME years since I was at work with 

my man on the edge of a dry swamp, 
on high land, one-eighth of a mile from 
the Bay Shore, when I found a weasel’s 
nest, with four half grown young, in a 
brush heap. I regret that I cannot recall 
the composition of the nest. 

I sat down “side-saddle,” took up the 
four young, and placed them in the out- 
side left breast pocket of my coat, my man 
standing near. Soon the mother ap- 
peared, hunting for her young. I placed 
one on my knee; the mother soon scented 
it, jumped on my knee, grabbed the little 
one, and was off like a flash. I remained 
quiet, and she soon returned to my knee, 
worked slowly along my leg and up my 
coat till she reached the pocket, pulled cut 
another little one, and dashed away with 
it. As I was not willing to give up the 
others, I did not experiment further. 1 
took them home, but the folks objected 
so to the odor that I was obliged to kill 
them. 

I have several times seen weasels very 
bold, but nothing to equal my experience. 
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Head piece worn 
on heac 


Generator for rubber hose 
belt or pocket 
on the market. 


pound can of carbide, Note the advantages in 
tinuous burning. 
Sold by All Dealers or Direct 









Non-Kinkable The handy lamp of the woods—the kind the old hunters and cruisers buy 
because of its dependability. 
You can disti nguish objects at 200 yards. 
styles— two sizes of flame —candle flame burns 70 to 80 hours and flat flame 40 to 50 hours on two 


Always Insist on the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 


fie ACETYLENE 
PY Brilliant Search Light 


For Hunting, Trapping, Camp- 
ing, Mining, Cruising, and all 
outdoor night purposes. 






Throws light farther than any similar light 
Made in 12 


cost of operating over an electric lamp for con 


Catalogue Mailed Free on Request 
Dept. 21, DULUTH, MINN. 
























‘prey your skins to us 
and tell us what you 

want them worked into— 

a fur coat, gloves, mittens, 

fur set, cap, robe or rug—and 
we will save you 50%. 

We've been tanning and doing fur work 
for every state in the Union and Canada 
for over 30 years—our work is right and you can depend 
upon it. Write for our book of Style Suggestions and 
i ti for g hides for tanning. It’s free. 


This set 
made from 
skins sent us 





John Figved Robe and Tanning Co. 
2936 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


—is the title of a NEW list. Just off the press! Presents 
unparalleled opportunity to save a ri slice of the price of all 
Cameras— Lenses — Kodaks — Supplies and A ies 
No reader of this publication can afford to be without a copy of this 

book, Write forone, It’s FREE for the asking. 


DAVID STE 


“IN_BUSINESS SINCE 1885” 
| 120 Davsco Bldg., 1027-29 Madison St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
IE toate REET 


50 a Month 


The master-' 
m——«_ of watch 
manufacture—adjust- 
ed to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into mm a choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


21 Jewel 


=. Burlington 
The | great “Burlin n Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of ie month, You get the watch % 
same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 
Write Today for' Free Watch Book 

See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in or od you = to choose from. 

postcard is 


Your name on 
Get this offer while it Tasts. White e today. “ 
Barlington Watch Co, Dept_ 7021 19th & Marshall Blvd. Chicago 












































COMFORT - CAMP Puntos 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. These pillows have 
removable wash covers and are TARY— 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated'can be carried in your 
pocket. The only pepctien pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11x16-$2.25, in om 75, 17x26-$3.50. 
Postpaid anywhere in U.S Satisfaction is 
guaranteed or money “. funded Catalog Free. 


“METROPOLITAN AIR @oons” 
cbraatisnea oy 


Athol Manufacturing to. Athol, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Camp, Sporting and Military Outfits 
Uniforms and Equipment 
Prior to our taking inventory, 
we are making special prices on 
every article we carry. Write us 
what you are interested in—you 
will find it in our big catalog 
“F”—mailed FREE on request. 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


ARE 





























can help you. 


your requirements, 


of your camera money. 


the kiddies at home, or 
—we =e advise you as 
purpos 





the goods do not meet with your approval. 





EVERY SPORTSMAN NEEDS A CAMERA 


and it must be a good one. 
We have outfitted hundreds of 
sportsmen for every possible variety of trip. 
WE GUARANTEE OUR SELECTION to meet 
to perform the work to your 
entire satisfaction ‘and our prices, too. 


SAVE YOU FROM 30% TO 50% 


big game pictures, wild fowl in flight, camp pic- 
tures in the dark woods, or interiors showing 


INF ORMATION GIVEN CHEERFULLY 


Goods purchased from us are subject to ten days’ free trial, and money is retunded in tull if 


Write for our catalog and our monthly special list at once. 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY, 109 No. DEARBORN STREET, DEPT. F. S., CHICAGO 


That’s where BASS 


Whether for taking live 


a good all round outfit 
to best outfit for your 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 


A PLEA FOR THE TRAINING OF 
AMERICAN YOUTH IN MARKS- 
‘ MANSHIP 


By W. P. Robinson, Secretary, Military 
Rifle and Pistol Club, Albany, N. Y. 


6ST T’S a long road that has no turn,” 
and let’s hope that the Governor of 
this, the Empire State, will turn the at- 
tention of jts citizens to the necessity, 
particularly at this time, of up-to-date 
rifle and revolver practice. It has been 
too ‘long delayed. 
As Elihu Root, 
War, said: “Learn to shoot. 
nothing more important in 
preparation for war than teaching the 
‘young men of the country to shoot 
| straight. It is of especial importance to 
the efficiency of our volunteer armies in 
the future, that the individual citizen- 
soldier: should be a good marksman. It is 
of no use to pay, equip, subsist and trans- 
port a soldier to the battlefield unless he 
can hit an enemy when he shoots at him.” 
This little club has half of its members 
in France, and they know how to shoot 
the service arm under all conditions of 
wind and weather. How many of the 
draftees among the thousands who have 
left this city have this knowledge? There 
is not a team among them that can out- 
shoot a team of our members who belong 
to the National Rifle Association. Look 
up the records of the New York State 
team at the National Match at Camp 
Perry, last month, and you will see the 
results of consistent target practice. We 
are proud of our record in that match, 
and it is possible for this State to be the 
first in the United States to take up this 
matter and train its citizens “to shoot.” 
Since last spring, all the clubs through- 
out the country have been cut off from 
their Government supplies, and at the 
present time there is no question about 
there being an ammunition shortage. 
But, as Mr. C. S. Landis says in “Arms 
and the Man,” under date of October 12, 
Let this soak in: the four cartridges that 
will make or break this nation during this 
war—from our side—are the .30-1906, the 
30-40, the .22 long rifle and the .22 short. 
Either cut out entirely or seriously deplete 
the supply of any or all of these four, or 
their components, to the civilian rifle 
clubs. and the clubs will die as surely as 
though their members were all jailed.” 
Such a condition will surely prevent 
the training and continued practice of the 


former Secretary of 
I know of 
the way of 


civilian coaches for the soldiers’ instruc- 
tion. It will absolutely prevent the even 
partial training of any civilians before 
they get into the Army; and from what 
I have seen of the shooting ability of the 
average soldier they certainly will need 
that preliminary training; and it will in 
addition most certainly kill organized 
rifle shooting in this country—at a time, 
when we need it. 

If there must be a let-up, and there evi- 
dently must, in the production of sporting 
cartridges during the war, let it be in non- 
essential sizes of rifle and revolver am- 
munition. Such a method of handling 
the situation would help the game supply 
without seriously interfering with neces- 
sary and valuable shooting practice, to any 
very great extent. 

This is no time to kill the goose that 
laid the golden eggs—the N. R. A. and the 
U. S. R. A—and the man who shows such 
a lack of judgment and common sense as 
to suggest the curtailment of the activi- 
ties, or the disbanding of these organi- 
zations at this time, should be denied the 
courtesy of the public press. 

We have thousands of men who will 
hike in so-called patriotic parades until 
exhausted, and yet if asked to spend a 
few hours on a rifle range putting the 
firing line in shape or teaching draftees 
how to shoot, they always have business 
out of town. These same men will con- 
tribute liberally to buy a service flag, to 
help provide for a drill club or a patriotic 
rally, but if asked to contribute to the 
local rifle club or asked to take part in 
the kind of preparation that really does 
prepare men for war, they will not do 
anything. 

Compare the crowds that attend the 
baseball and football games with the 
crowds that attend the rifle matches. If 
one asks a draftee, about to leave for 
camp in a few weeks, to visit the rifle 
range, one will find that he is so busy with 
farewell dances, dinners, and calling on 
his girl, that he hasn’t time. And yet 
these men must be taught, and it is the 
State’s duty to do it, and not send them 
away to act as animated targets. 

The Marines are the best shots the Gov- 
ernment has at the present time. All the 
Navy ranges are going full blast, and the 
results are showing. They top all the 
shooters in the world. Have the Gov- 
ernor start up the civilian and draftee 
practice and it will not only prove in- 
teresting but valuable, and I wouldn’t part 
with my knowledge of it for a fistful of 


Government bonds; and my two sons in 
France know the worth of the instruc- 
tion I have given them as compared to 
others with them that never had _ indi- 
vidual attention. We have some good in- 
structors in this country. 





A CORRECTION 


N the November issue, we stated that 

we would “Hardly care to use the .256 
Newton on such game as moose, elk and 
grizzly bear”; whereas there is proof 
positive that this caliber has made good 
on all such game. Five moose were 
dropped with as many shots. One shooter 
killed grizzly dead at 600 yards first shot. 
We probably judged the killing power to 
be in proportion to caliber, basing this 
judgment on older types of ammunition 
and rifles of low velocity. 

We wish to retract the doubting state- 
ment and will — this .256 in our next 
hunting kit.—E 





AN OLD PISTOL 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN: 

I enclose a photo of a rare and valuable 
pistol. Can you tell me what it is worth 
and how I can find out the names of col- 
lectors of small arms, as I want to part 
with it. Made in Belgium, damascus bar- 
rel, 4-shot and automatic self-cocker. It 
is a war relic of the Crimea and was 
picked up by an English soldier on the 
field of battle. As a reader of FieLp AND 
STREAM I would be pleased to hear from 
you. 

Watter Lusson. 

Ans.—We are in receipt of your letter, 
and in reply will say that you will find 
collectors’ ads in each month’s magazine. 
The pistol would probably bring from $2 
to $5, not being of historic interest to 
many in this country.—Eb, 
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HEN you go to the traps or into the game 
covers for a day’s sport you use the shell 
which experience has taught you is best 
adapted to your needs. To get the best results you 
stick to your favorite shell just as you do to your 


favorite gun. 


You should be just as careful about the powder that this shell contains. 
‘Thatthe powder plays an important part in yourshooting is obvious. 


In this connection you can’t do better than select and stick to 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS . 


INFALLIBLE’ 


The next time that you buy 
shells, look on the top wad for 
the name Infallible or 
E. C. as well as on the base 
for the name of the shell. You 
should have no difficulty in 
getting shells loaded with either 
one of these powders for they are 
found in any one of the four- 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 
rr 55 W. 10th Street 


Wilmington 


HIGH GUN 
TARGET 







Remipgton 


NITRO CLUB 
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teen standard shells listed here. 

Hercules Smokeless Shotgun 
Powders can be relied upon to 
give you the same service at all 
times. Their qualities are not 
affected by time or weather 
conditions and they will always 
give high velocity, light recoil 
and even patterns. 
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SUGGESTION TO POOR SHOTS 
WITH A PISTOL 

N pistol and revolver shooting it often 

happens that it is very necessary to 
make a kill of “small deer” such as par- 
tridges, ducks or something equally de- 
sirable for the mulligan. It is very satis- 
factory to stand up and calmly make said 
kill from a position that is according to 
Hoyle, and it is equally unsatisfactory to 
make a miss under the same conditions. 
The writer never has been able to shoot 
a pistol worth a cent, but does manage 
to get away with it by taking a position 
shown by the illustration. The whole se- 
cret of this shooting, anyhow, is trigger 
pull, and if one can but get away with an 
easy, smooth pull, the answer is most 
gratifying. 

In shooting a rifle a very good sort of 
rest may be taken by holding it against 
a tree, but I have never found one that 
is effective in using a pistol. Holding 
the muzzle of the small arm down on a 
rock or rigid support makes the shot go 
high, just as in rifle work. The sitting- 
down position with an elbow resting on 
each knee and holding the gun in both 
hands is fairly deadly and, if one can 
avoid sitting in the water, it is at least 
worth cultivating. 


F. W. Kina. 





THE MILITARY .22 RIFLE 
By George A. Wiggan 


SLOWLY lowered the rifle from my 

shoulder and watched the target’ 200 
yards away. The marker wavered a 
moment and then settled on the bull. I 
was satisfied. Nine bulls and a four just 
missing the inner ring, for a 49x50 with 
a .22 at 200 yards was not so bad. I 
was satisfied. 

For some time I had been interested 
in finding out just what a .22 was capa- 
ble of at long range. The rifle manu- 
facturers said the rifle was “reasonably 
accurate” at 200 yards. I wondered 
what they meant by that, and just what 
the gun was capable of. 

Captain Whelen gives the .22 L. R. (all 
the shooting over 25 yards was done 
with the long rifle) as grouping in 6 
inches at 200 yards. I doubted this, at 
least for any one but an expert shot. I 
am not an expert or even a fine shot; 
but my experience this summer shows 
that the .22 L. R. is perfectly capable of 
grouping in 8 inches or even smaller at 
200 yards in the hands of the average 
rifle shot. 


Field and Stream 


After one summer at a government 
training camp (before the war), the mili- 
tary shooting bug bit me hard. I looked 
around for an efficient and effective .22 
military arm. Tests and field experience 
proved that there were only two military 
arms made in America that were worth 
considering. The Stevens and the Win- 
chester muskets are the only first-class 
arms of this type that the public can get. 
The Springfield .22 has all the sighting 
faults of the .30 and none of its advan- 
tages. Besides, special auxiliary car- 
tridges must be used and the loading of 
these is a waste of time. 

I have both the Winchester and Stev- 
ens muskets in .22 short and long rifle. 
Both have been shot extensively. They 
are, to my mind, the most accurate .22 
at 50 yards made; at indoor ranges with 
the .22 short they will shoot a good bit 
closer than any man can hold. At 200 
yards, as I said before, they can shoot 
in as small a group as Whelen allows. 

There is very little to choose between 
these two rifles. Neither one is more 
accurate than the other. Personally the 
Winchester is my favorite, as it has more 
graceful and pleasing lines. The wood- 
en forend of the Winchester is a gradual 
taper all the way up, like the Springfield; 
the Stevens, however, has a large hand- 
hold midway up the barrel, and then the 
wood tapers off very quickly. That 
handhold makes a dandy grip for prone 
work, but rather spoils the looks of the 
gun. 

The Winchester comes from the fac- 
tory with a butt that is a cross between 
a sporting and a military butt. As it is 
rather clumsy I had a coarse checked, 
shot-gun butt plate put on in its place. 
The illustration shows the rifle with the 
original butt. 

The Stevens people equip their rifle 
with a semi-shotgun butt of hard rub- 
ber. It is far too narrow for real com- 
fort; in fact the whole stock of the Stev- 
ens is thin and skimpy. The Winchester 
has a much fuller stock and is more 
comfortable to shoot with. 

For long range shooting (long range 
for a .22) I prefer the Winchester, as it 
has a trifle longer barrel. That added 
length, about an inch and a half, make 
a good bit of difference in the rifle’s ac- 
curacy at this, distance. It is more no- 
ticeable in a .22 than in a larger caliber. 
With this rifle, chambered, of course, for 
the long rifle, I have repeatedly shot 
better than 45x50 at 200 yards, using the 
standard army 200-yard target. I have 
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SHOT AT 50 FEET INDOORS WITH A .22 SHORT, 
ON A STANDARD N, R. A. TARGET 100 x 100. 
GEORGE A, WIGGAN, 1917 


' 
49 x 50 suor At 200 YARDS WITH A .22 Long 
RIFLE MAKING 7-INCH GROUP 





never shot a possible at this range; but 
that has been due entirely to poor hold- 
ing, as I have several times made groups 
that measured less than the size of the 
bull. Target No. 1 shows the smallest 
group I have made up till now. It mea- 
sures from center of hole to center of 
hole across its widest dimensions just 7 
inches, or one inch more than Whelen 
gives. The shot in the four ring wag 
the second one fired, and at the time | 
was conscious of jerking the trigger. 

At ranges over 200 yards the .22 is not 
reliable. On a calm day the bullets will 
group regularly in a 30-inch circle at 
300 yards; one shot in twenty may fly 
wide. But if there is the slightest breeze, 
the bullets are liable to cut up capers 
and land anywhere on the target. The 
best one can hope for is a group around 
30 inches; this may vary up to twenty 
feet if your target is big enough. The 
bullet is so light that even a light breeze 
will cause it to perform some remarkable 
stunts. 

The wind is a serious fac.vor even at 
200 yards; it plays a much larger part 
as the weight of the bullet decreases. 
My range is laid out down a swath cut 
in a forest of tall trees with rather dense 
underbrush; very little wind blows here, 
but what there is requires careful setting 
of the sights. It is extremely hard to 
estimate the exact number of windage 
points with the .22. Winds, on two dif- 
ferent days, that would require no change 
in sights on a .30 U. S. may vary in the 
smaller caliber from 2 points to 6 points. 
The conditions of the atmosphere affect 
the lighter bullet much more than they 
do a heavy one. Only four or five care- 
ful sighting shots each day can de- 
termine the exact setting required. 

While the .22 L. R. will shoot as close 
as the average man can hold at 200 yards, 
unusual care must be exercised at all 
times. To me, however, this is one of 
the chief advantages of the small caliber. 
There are not many ranges accessible 
to the average shooter over 200 yards. 
A man may shoot twenty rounds with 
his Springfield, and then have spent all 
that he cares to put in an afternoon’s 
sport. Due to the high velocity and fiat 
trajectory of the .30 U. S. he will in all 
probability have learned very little about 
estimating the force of the wind or of 
sight setting. If later he gets on the 
1,000-yard range in a N. R. A. match he 

must depend on some one else’s judg- 
ment as to the points of windage nec- 
essary. 

For the same amount of money 
could have fired 175 rounds with the 2. 
3esides his experiences at setting his 
sights for this range would be about the 
same as for a larger caliber at longer 
ranges. For a man who wants to get 
plenty of distance shooting at small cost 
there is nothing that can compare with 
the .22 long rifle, fired from a long bar- 
rel musket. 
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The Winchester comes from the fac- 
tory equipped with a Krag-Jorgensen 
rear sight, and a military knife blade 
front sight. For anything like accurate 
work the rear sight is impossible. It is 
set too far away from the eye, and has 
the same trouble as the Springfield sight, 
in that it is loaded down with an assort- 
ment of notches, peeps, and slides that 
are always getting mixed up. 

When the N. R. A. rule was changed 
to allow the sights to be set behind the 
firing pin, I bought a Lyman N. R. A. 
tang peep sight. This sight is fitted with 
both elevation and windage screws. 
With it the finest adjustment is possible. 
With this sight the accuracy of the rifle 
increased about 15 per cent in my hands. 
It sets well back on the tang, increasing 
the sighting radius 8 inches. With a 28- 
inch sight base one-quarter turn of either 
screw will move the bullet one-quarter 
of an inch on the target at 50 yards. A 
large cup disc is supplied with this sight 
which cuts out all stray shafts of light. 

As the N. R. A. outdoor rules require 
a “military front sight,” the sight on the 
rifle will do. It is a cross between the 
Krag and Springfield front sights. All 
my best scores have been fired with this 
sight combination. 

I have another .22 equipped with a 
Lyman N. R. A. receiver peep sight. In 
some clubs the rule about the position of 
the sight is still in force. This is a very 
fair sight, but is too far from the eye; 
it only increases the sight base 2 inches. 
The elevation slide is a miserable con- 
trivance; in the middle of a string of 
shots it is liable to drop the sight down 
and spoil a good score if you fail to no- 
tice the change. While it is far superior 
to the military sight supplied on the rifle 
but it cannot compare with the Lyman 
tang peep sight. 

The new Lyman “Range Control” 
sight will be wonderfully effective on 
rifles of this style. This sight is merely 
an ordinary tang sight with a micrometer 
attachment. The great advantage of such 
a sight lies in the fact that the range may 
be changed quickly and accurately with- 
out looking at the sight. The Lyman 
people tell me that this sight when used 
on a 28-inch sight base will move the 
bullet one-eighth of an inch for every 
click at 25 yards. I have not yet tried 
this sight on long range work, for which 
it is primarily intended, but it has given 
very satisfactory results on the indoor 
range. 

I use the Stevens almost exclusively 
for indoor work or on the short outdoor 
ranges because of the shorter barrel. 
The Stevens people have put on sights 
that are just the opposite of the Win- 
chester. A_ really good receiver peep 
sight is regularly put on this gun. The 
front sight, however, is unsatisfactory to 
me; it is a tiny affair with a gold bead 
that reflects every ray of light that strikes 
it. I threw mine away at once and put 
a Lyman “Globe Target” sight on in 
place of it. This sight gives you the 
choice of a pinhead or an aperture front 
sight, covered with a substantial hood 
that kills all reflection 

The rear sight is good as long as there 
are not many changes to be made in the 
elevation or windage, for a screwdriver 
must be used to loosen the elevation slid>. 
It is set as far back on the receiver as 
possible, and is nearly as good as a tang 
peep. 

This rifle, equipped with these sights, 
will shoot possibles at 50 feet as often as 
you can hold them. Target No. 2 was 
shot by a member of our rifle club with 
a Stevens musket. Every shot except 
two (one of those was a sighting shot) 
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Right-from-the-Start Shooting 


No other sport compares with shooting in its prompt 
and unforgetful reward of a right start in it. 


The boy who learns to shoot right immediately be- 
gins to see his possibilities, to realize the tremendous 
advantage he has over the handicapped shooter he 
always would have been had he learned wrong. 


Recognition of the importance of Right-from-the- 
Start shooting is the foundation of Remington UMC 


Reunion 


for Shooting Right 


Your boy's interest in firearms hinges on his ambition to develop into 
an all-round man. 

Start him off right i in his shooting—there 1 is no premium to pay and 
much for him to gain. 

He will thank you all his days for putting him on the path to distinc 
tion—for steering him clear of those elusively tenacious bad habits i in the 
swift and necessarily subconscious handling of a gun which plague 80 
many shooters who got the wrong start. 

Our Service Department will introduce him to Right-from-the-Start 
shooting, and pass him along to the National Rifle Association qualified 
to try . the offeral decoration for Junior Marksman. 

This is the only offreral decoration of its kind. It is authorized by the 
U.S. Government. 

As he learns the value of right methods, we believe he likewise will 
learn to appreciate right equipment, and settle down as one more of t 
many thousands who prefer Remington UMC. 


Boys — Write at once for the Four Free Remington Right-frome 
the-Start Booklets on Shooting, and mention this advertisement 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Ine. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition m the World 
Woolworth Building New York 




























































ITHACAS 
WIN 


15 State Champion- 
ships this year. 


of Minne- 
sota for 1918. 
He could not 
have won with 
any gun but an 
ITHACA.@ 
Any man 
can shoot an 


ITHACA 


Single trap guns, 
$100.00 up. 


Address 
Box Ii 














Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe intoa 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


mane @ rmeuees 


4 Cycle~2.L0 20 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at your 
expense 

LOCKWOOD-ASH 

MOTOR CO. 

1919 Horton Ave. 

Jackson Mich. 


29) 
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rements.’’ Abolish cold outdoor closet. 
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DO YOU NEED 
a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, compass, hunt- 
ing knife, tackle box, or flash-light? We 
are giving these articles away all but free 
with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. Write for circular, 
FIELD AND STREAM 

25 West 45th Street New York 
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the 10 ring of a 
50-foot target. Such 
I merely 
what the 


were cleanly inside 
standard N. R. A. 
targets are not unusual at all. 
reproduced this one to show 
gun could do. 

The actions of the two rifles are very 
similar. Both are after the general style | 
of the old Ballard rifle, in that they have 
falling breech blocks. The Winchester 
action is infinitely stronger than the Stev- | 
ens, but more complicated. 

The Winchester follows the lines of 
the old Ballard very closely. The action 
is operated by a finger lever, as is the 
Stevens. As the action is thrown open 
the breech block slides down into the 
stock and ejects the shell. (Let me say 
here that the ejectors on these two rifles 
really do eject; in all the thousands of 
shots I have fired only two or three have 
failed to eject.) As the action drops 
down it is protected on either side by 





two “wings” from any possible injury. 

The sides of the breech extend back | 
about an inch from the chamber to pro- 
tect it from any injury. The head of 
the breech bolt is ground so the bullet 
may be guided directly into the chamber. 
When the action is closed there is a solid 
wall of steel between the shell and the 
shooter’s face, A matter of little im- 
portance in a .22, yet it shows the strength 
of the action. 

The Stevens action instead of sliding 
down into the stock is hinged and swings 
down on back from the breech. On this | 
gun the breech block alone protects the | 
breech of the rifle, this is in most cases 
quite sufficient, yet the Winchester is thé 
stronger for the added protection. 

Neither rifle is self-cocking; after the 
action has been closed the hammer must 
be raised by the thumb each time. 

The Stevens has the better balance of 
the two for prone shooting, but the Win- 
chester suits me better for offhand 
work, as the weight is better distributed. 
Both rifles are fitted for sling straps, al- 
though the straps are not part of the 
factory equipment. I discarded the N. 
R. A. pattern sling some time ago in 
favor of the regulation army strap. The 
Mills people also make a very good webb 
sling for target work. 

Neither rifle has any checking on it at 
all when it leaves the factory. I had the 
triggers and upper hand hold on both 
rifles checked and found it well worth 
the extra cost in the added sense of se- 
curity the checking gives. Both rifles 
had miserable trigger pulls originally, but 
a little careful work soon fixed them up 
in nice shape. 

The statistics of the two guns and their 
ammunition are taken from the Win- 
chester and Stevens catalogues; these 
will vary considerable with each rifle so 
I have given the listed statistics as they 
are about the average. 

Winchester Musket— 

Cal., .22 short and long rifle. 

Length of barrel, 28 in. 

Length over all, 44 in. 

Trigger to toe of butt, 1334 in. 

Drop of butt, 234 in. 

Drop of comb, 134 in. 

Sight base (old), 23 in. 

Sight base (new), 30 in. 

Rear sight to butt (old), 18 in. 

Rear sight to butt (new), 13 in. 

Point of balance, 4% in. from receiver. 

Weight without sling 8 Ibs. 10 oz. 

Trigger pull, 6 lbs. 

Stev ens, Musket— 

Cal., .22 short and long rifle. 

Length of barrel, 24 in. 

Length over all, 40 in. 

Trigger to toe of butt, 13%4 in. 

Drop of butt, 234 in. 

Drop of comb, 13% in. 
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Boy About This! 


Boys, you can make 
good money each month 
selling The Boys’ Maga; 
zine. Gives splendid 
business experience of 
great value later on in 
life. 

Write us tcday for 5 
copies. Send no money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
Smethport, Pa. 
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12N. Michigan Av., oe 72021 
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Eset 


Dy ptured People 


Our Akron Sponge <— 
Rubber Pad(patented) brings 4 
instant relief and produces thous- 


sands of cures. It issanitary, ex- 

tremely comfortable, cannot slip, 

allows free blood circulation, and 

continneny - oe of sages and 

strength scles 

SCROTAL rap ‘nee NO LEG STRAP 

Our New A ofscro Rubber Scrotal Pad holds 
8 out of 10 oan o — hernia perfectly without 


Sample ‘Pad a and Consultation 
ple Akron | ee ad will be sent absolutely 
Bay i and recommendation 
f cas, experi slouced Fittin rts also FREE. Letters and 
metter mailed in Plain aeedlones. 
Absolute 8500 Money-Back Guarantee 
be ithin 00 day **Aek your dealer 0 
wi ealer or 
write us NOW for "Sample te c of of $500 Monte hack Guar- 
antee and booklet ‘ “Rel ised | to iene Users * absolutely FREE. 
DETROIT FITTING PARLORS 328 aeemnan i 


THE AKRON Truss CO, 1181 Truss Bid. AKRON, O- 

















Game Laws 


s a supplement to the Outdoorsman’s 
Handbook we have compiled a booklet 
containing this year’s complete Game, Bag 
Limit, Transportation and License Laws 
for the United States and Canada. 


We will mail this booklet to any reader on 
the receipt of ten cents (stamps or coin). 


FIELD & STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York 
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BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 


The Roche Electric Hygienic Machine 


30 Days’ Trial. Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME 


it inereases blood 
circulation, strength > 
ens and soothes the nerves, 
Brings sleep to the sleepless, 


The Vigorous Man or 
Woman is Leader of All 
You cannot realize the 
benefits derived from thig 
machine except you try it. 
One treatment will con- 
vince you of its extraordi- 
nary qualities. If you are 
a sufferer of paralysis, lo- 
comotor ataxia, vertigo, 
headaches, neuralgia, nerv- 
jushess, general or sexual 
weakness, apoplexy, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism, gout, 
tumbago or hardening ar- 
teries, be sure to investi- 
gate this machine. Takes 
he place of exercise. Give 
your muscles firm elas- 
ticity; be neither 
fat nor thin. 
NORMALIZE 
YOUR WEIGHT 
Do you realize 
> means to 
one wantin i 
vital besos: o- Invented and Patented by 
suffering from rof. J. B. Roche 


nervous debility, jncomala, prostate gland trouble 


and varicose veins 
Remember this Ma- 


BOOK FREE chine is not a vibra- 


tor or a high frequency or a galvanic nuisance; but 
@ genuine health-helping, life-prolonging apparatus. 
No wires to connect. All you have to do is to throw 
on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. 
It is for men and women who want to become healthy, 
vigorous and efficient. This means you! Address: 


Roche Electric Machine Co., FS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 


36 Conduit Street, London, W. 
34 Lord Street, Liverpool 
10 Rue De La Paix, Paris 


BREECHES 
MAKERS 


Military 
and 
Sporting 
Tailors 

















Outfitters to 


OFFICERS OF THE 
ARMY AND NAVY 


Quick service to 
American Officers 
while in London 
and Paris. 
Distinctive 
Clothes for Rid- 
ing, Hunting and 
Polo. 

Ladies’ Coats and 
Breeches. 


7 ? BG tieaterproot 




















Match Box 


The soldier, ] 


1 camper or hunter—any- 
one who lives In 


the big outdoors necds 


Dalal 
Waterproof Match Box 
For the civilian too, it’s better, safer than 
carrying matches loose in the ket. Holds 
good supply of matches. Is absolutel 
pane i. = size cor pocaet. Wilt 
ast a lifetime ° 
‘housands carried 4 pi etn rt | pekanee. 
At Sporting Goods or Hardware Stores, 
genus’ Wlhener teak eerie 
Sixty Specialties tor Epertemen.” Sibide 
~ WARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 














Sight base, 24 in. 

Rear sight to butt, 16 in. 

Point of balance, 5 in. from receiver. 

Weight without sling, 8 lbs. 12 oz. 

Trigger pull, 5%. 

.22 long rifle cartridge— 

Velocity (feet per second) at muzzle, 
1541.2. 

Velocity (feet per second), at 100 yards, 
1126.0. 

Energy of bullet 
muzzle, 237.4. 

Energy of bullet (foot-pounds) at 100 
yards, 126.7, 

Penetration 7-inch pine boards (15 
feet), 8. 

Trajectories— 

At 100 yards height at 50, 2.55 in. 

At 200 yards height at 100, 13.68 in. 

Recoil (foot-pounds), .39. 


(foot-pounds) at 





A MULTITUDE OF QUESTIONS 
FIELD AND STREAM, 


GENTLEMEN : 

As a reader of Fietp AND STREAM, and 
being an amateur hunter and shooter, I 
find it necessary to ask you a few ques- 
tions that have stumped me for quite 
a while. 

1. I have a .44 shot gun which I was 
told could be bored out to take the .410 
shell. Wouldn’t this leave a ridge in 
the barrel; wouldn’t this obstruct the 
charge of shot? 

2. What are the best sights for a .32 
repeater for quick and accurate shooting? 
How would Marble’s Improved front 
sight and a small “v” rear be? 

3. Which is best on a front sight for 
shooting in timber, ivory or gold? What’s 
the difference? 

4. How should the barrels of a .12 
gauge double hammerless be bored for 
shooting ducks, geese and rabbits? 

5. Could a beagle hound be trained to 
hunt and trail skunk and ’possum at night? 

6. Which is best for hunting rabbits 
in cornfields and brush, beagle or fox- 
hound? 

7. Is a double hammerless .12 


blind, or is a repeater better? 


8. What is the accurate range of the | 


.22 long rifle? 


9. What is the difference in the shoot- | 


ing power of Lesmok or Smokeless pow- 
der? 
Watpo WILLHoFT. 


Ans.—We are not sure but think that 
the .44 caliber bored to .425 inch while 
.410 gun is 12 MM., as used in Europe. 
This is, .425. Therefore, length of shell 
is only difference. This is only our 
opinion, but if bored by gunsmith there 
will be no obstruction on the shoulder 
when he finishes the job. 

A tang sight without disc and gold 
lead front is better for accuracy than 
the open near and faster. 

Ivory will get dull and yellow from oil. 
Gold alloy will stay bright in timber all 
the time. 

A full choke is better in your section 
for this shooting. 

At 100 yards no cartridge can beat 
the .22 L. R. On quiet days when there 
is no wind they are good out to 250 
yards. 

Lesmok gives greatest velocity and en- 
ergy in .22 R. F. and besides, it is more 
accurate and doesn’t injure the barrel of 
the .32.—Ep. 
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Herman 


Style 304 


Tan French Veal 
U.S. Army Last 


For Civilians 


Send for 

Catalogue 

PORTSMEN, outdoor ath- 

letes and men in all pur- 

suits requiring vigorous foot- 

work have learned a valuable 

shoe-lesson from the notable 

performance of the Munson 

U. S. Army Shoe during the 
war. 


The famous foot-form shoes 
that capably carried the feet of 
the American soldiers through 
the heavy strain of trench work 
and cross-country marching in 
France proved their supremacy 
for all kinds of strenuous wear. 


Herman Shoes are made on this 
same U. S. Army last. They give 
men in all branches of active life 
the opportunity to enjoy the full, 
normal efficiency of their feet and 
to indulge their individual desires 
for fine leathers and 100 per cent 
wear. 


Sold in 8,000 retail stores. If you 
are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 





'® 30s. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 


809 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Thousands of trappers know that 
they get the best treatment by 
shipping to me. I pay the very 
highest market quotations, my 
price list is simple, is never 
misleading, and you get your 
money by return mail. Read this: 
“It’s a pleasure to deal with a firm like 
yours. I get every cent my furs are 
worth and have received such nice 
checks from you, that I am telling my 
friends here that they will do well toget in touch with you.” 


For my reliability,refer toFitth ational Bank and irving Trust Ce. 
Send mea shipment and b. inced. Satisfacti 
TO-DAY write tor prio list, gradingslipand shipping tags. 


Louis BRIMBERG 
Dept. 1101 50 West 26"ST. NewYork City 














Now you can sit and sleep on air. Wonderful pillow 
for camping, canoeing, fishing, autoing, traveling. 
For porch, den and office. A thousand uses. In- 
flated in half a minute. When folded easily 
carried in coat pocket. Comes in handy khaki 

case. Thousands already in use. 
9 Sleep and sit on this pillow 
5 Days Trial five , ter and nights. Then 
return it and we will promptly refund your money if not 
more than pleased. Regularly sold at $2.50. Special introductory 
50. Mail check, money order, or draft, and we will mail 

d, This offer limited to 3000 pillows. 

RUBBER SPEC. CO., 1427 Carrell Ave., CHICAGO 
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Bye, Bye, Bunny! 


barks your gun Br’er Rabbit loses all interest in his 
surroundings and becomes a candidate for a stew Be 
sure, however, that when your gun speaks it has some 

thing to say—let it be hard hitting and of even pattern 


L:C:Smith 
The Gun that Speaks for Itself 


makes its message understood wherever fur or feathers 
gather. Here are reductions of two thirty-inch circles 
containing life-sized rabbits. They were patterned at 
thirty yards by an ordinary fleld shot from Outing’s 
staff. Examine them carefully That’s the Smith 
Story. Write for a catalogue of fleld and trap guns. 
THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
30-60 Hubbard St. FULTON, WN. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Call Bldg. 
Pacific Coast Representatives, San Francisro, Cal. 


Cal, 
RIGHT BARREL LEFT BARREL 


| Winchester ? 








—when they equip their 

guns with the Maxim Silencer. 

It eliminates the report entire- 

ly. No flinching, no recoil, no 

“nerves.” Makes target practice and small 
game shooting a fascinating pastime for the 
whole family, 


AXIM SILENCE 


fits any rifle. The price ie reqsonable. Ask at your 
dealer's, and write us for free book of peculiar 
experiences of Maxim Silencer users, 

THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 

68 Homestesd Ave., Hartierd, Coan. 





In the Handy Can 


For lubricating and 
ee around the 

use, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


Sportsmen have used it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL 
at 15e and 25c. Send us 
the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 
a dandy, hardy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) 
containing 3% ounces post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 














Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, Mass. 
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THE .405 WINCHESTER 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN : 

What are the ballistics of the .405 
What is the killing range 
of this arm and what is the free recoil? 

Would you advise the use of the 41 
auxiliary cartridge in this gun? It seems 
to me that in a gun bored and rifled for 
a high power cartridge that a light load 
would have a tendency to lead up the 
gun. 

What do you think of the aforesaid 
rifle for all around big game hunting? 

F. SCHAFFER. 

Ans.—The muzzle velocity is 2.204 and 
the energy, 3,206 pounds. Five hundred 
yards velocity, 1,078, energy, 780 pounds. 
This is the limit of killing range for 
most guns. Two hundred yards tra- 
jectory .404 feet, or 4-84/100 inches. Win- 
chester gives 4-72/100. This load and 
gun is a favorite with dangerous game 
hunters in Africa and cannot be beaten 
for stopping such game as grizzly, lion, 
etc., when on the charge. But it is not 
a desirable all around rifle for American 
game. 

The .30 U. S. Winchester would be 
more nearly right as accuracy is of the 
best, short range loads easy to handle, 
buy or make, has longer range for moun- 
tain hunting and less recoil. I don’t care 
for a supplemental chamber in any rifle. 
The recoil is given in the Winchester 
catalogue as 28.24 pounds.—Eb. 





A REPORT ON THE .22 AUTO- 
LOADING 


FieELD AND STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN: 

I find no report in your “Outdoorsman’s 
Handbook” on the accuracy of the .22 
Remington Auto-loading. 

If you have made any tests on this 
little rifle I shall be greatly obliged for 
a report on its grouping at 100 yards. 

T. V. W. AntHony. 

Ans.—A short while ago I had a .22 
Remington Auto gun to remodel sights. 
They shot at the lowest elevation, four 
inches above at twenty-five yards. When 
I cut a “U” shaped notch and reblued 
I got a very nice shoot a fifty yards equal 
to .22 W. R. F. average around two 
inches at fifty yards. While it is not 
equal in any sense to .22 long rifle, it is 
accurate enough for hunting and more 
so than one can hold at twenty-five yards 
off-hand. It needs sights more than any 
one thing to improve it.—Eb. 





THE BULGE SHOULD BE FIXED 


Fietp AND STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have an automatic Remington twelve 
gauge full choke with a slight bulge 
about two-thirds round and ten inches 
from the muzzle (caused by shooting 
it with mud in end of barrel). 

Would this impair its shooting quali- 
ties, such as force and pattern. From my 
experience with it, I think it does. 

Could the barrel be repaired? If so, 
how and by whom? Perhaps you could 
give me the name and address of some 
one close here. 

Gro. W. HittMAN. 

Ans.—A bad bulge would, no doubt, 
allow gas to escape into one side of the 
shot charge, causing a bad or one-sided 
pattern and possibly have poor penetra- 
tion. That would depend on the depth 
of the bulge. The Remington Company 


could remove this bulge, or A. W. Peter- 
son, 1425 Lawrence St., Denver, Colorado. 
The Ellery Arms Co., Market St., San 
eee has also expert repair service. 
—Ep. 





AN ENGLISH GUN? 
FreLp AND STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN : 

Have lately purchased a twelve gauge 
hammerless shot gun. I think it is of 
English manufacture. The only clue 
as to its identity are the words “The 
Berkshire.” I would greatly appreciate 
any information as I am‘at loss to know 
its value. : 

Gerarp J. O’DoNNELL. 

Ans.—If the gun is of English make it 
will have proof marks on the bottom of 
each barrel and marked 12 B and 13 M, 
or whatever the gauge may be.—Eb. 





HIGH BRASS AND LOW BRASS 
FieLp AND STREAM, 

GENTLEMEN : 

Will you kindly advise me the differ- 
ence between the shooting qualities of 
High Brass and Low Brass shot gun 
shells ? 

Should also like for you to advise me 
if snipe decoys and a snipe call are prac- 
tical for snipe hunting and how they are 
used. 

F. O. GuTEttvs. 

Ans.—There is no difference in the 
shooting qualities of the respective shells, 
but usually the High Brass is better wad- 
ded and loaded in longer cases to fit 
two and three-quarters chambers. 

Snipe decoys are a great help and I 
think the call is used a great deal.—Ep. 





THE GERMAN MAUSER FOR BIG 
GAME 

FIELD AND STREAM, 

GENTLEMEN : 

Can you tell me whether or not am- 
munition can be purchased in this coun- 
try for the German army rifle, as one 
is being sent to me from the other side 
by my brother, who took it on the battle- 
field in France? 

It is a new gun and has only been 
fired a few times when he captured it. 
Also how would it do for a big game 
rifle? I am going to put it on the wall 
in my room as a souvenir and would 
not use it on game as I have other guns 
for that purpose, but I want to satisfy 
my curiosity concerning it. 

Curis. H. Gorman. 

Ans.—Ammunition for 8mm. Mauser 
can be had at most sporting goods stores 
in soft point, which makes a splendid big 
game load. You may not find any Spitzer 
bullets at present as only 7mm. is so 
loaded by U. M. C. Co.—Eb. 





THE .250-3000 SAVAGE 
Fretp AND STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN : 

In your book, “The Outdoorsman,” 
page 57, you place the .303 Savage in 
Class B, but say nothing about the .250- 
3000 Savage. Will you kindly advise me 
as to what class the latter arm should 


be in? 
J. P. Hinton. 

Ans.—Major Whelen gives 2.96 inches 
as average group of .250-3000 Savage at 
100 yards. 

Thirty-two grains Dupont No. 21.87 
soft point Spitzer load. I regard it as 
one of tiie most accurate sporting rifles. 
—Ebp. 
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,»USEFUL KNOTS, HITCHES, 

How Different sae Are ~ and What They Are Used For. 


v 

book giving co! plete and 

making all the most useful 

. rigging. splices, etc. Over 100 illus- 
attachments, lashing. 

s Heraldic Knots illustrated 

great value hy mechanics, riggers, campers, boat- 


men Price 20¢ p. 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept.F 54 W. Lake 
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Boys. you can have Movies at your own home with this latest model 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 


Uses Standerd Films same as the tenoes grechines, easily managed. 
imply turn the die. ariety of run”, Frond obtainable 


PRICE “‘owis'* $2.8 50 


Extra Films, (Se eac stpaid 
NUINE MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
and the motion pictures are clear, sharp and distinct 
The Moving Picture Machine is finely constructed, an« 
carefully put together by skilled workmen. It is made 
of Russian Metal, has a beautiful finish, and is oper 
y constructed mechanism The project- 
ground and adjusted, triple 
os standard double extra reflector, throwing 
ray of light many feet, and enlarging the picture on 

up to three or four feet in area. The 
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is produced by a safety carbide generator, 
uch as is used on the largest a This 
rows @ dazzling white light on t een. 


The me chanien is cuntedinaty 
simple and is readily operated by the most inex- 
perienced. The pictures shown hy this marvelous 

Picture Machine are not the common, 

lifeless Magic Lantern variety, but are 

»-like photographic reproductions of actual 
scenes, places, and people which never tire iis 
audiences This Moving Picture Machine has 
caused a rousing enthusiasm wherever it was used. 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO. 
Dept. F 54 West Lake Street, CHICAGO 
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instructions for use. JOWNSON SMITH & CO. 
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SHOOTING | ~2 


MUST A TRAPSHOOTER BE 
“CHESTY?” 


By Edgar Mack 
RAPSHOOTING was the principal 


subject of conversation at the lunch- 
eon table a while ago, and among those 
present was a sportsman who declared, 
“T’ll never becomes a successful clay target 
breaker because I’m barrel-chested.” And 
this started the discussion. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the chap with 
the “barrel chest” was all wrong, ac- 
cording to the best “dope” obtainable. It 
is the strong man, with full chest, who is 
supposed to have the muscles and the 
stamina necessary to maintain a _ high 
average at the traps. The thin man, 
whose ribs may easily be counted below 
the shoulder blade, is said to be an un- 
certain quantity at the traps because of 
his lack of muscle and flesh. Yet it is 
difficult to prove this assumption. 

Suppose, for example, we examine phy- 
sically (from a distance) Homer Clark, 
East Alton, Ill., who won the high pro- 
fessional average on registered targets 
this year by breaking 3,228 out of 3,310, 
or .9752 per cent. Clark 


shoat hundreds of 
targets without even 
feeling tired. 

All of which permits 
the statement that gen- 
erally speaking, both 
Clark and German are 
top-notch trapshots 
and the matter of physique apparently 
does not enter into the question. But 
hold— 

In 1916, when Clark established a rec- 
ord, he shot at only 2,100 registered tar- 
gets. This year he shot at 3,310. Ger- 
man always blazes away at more than 
4,000 in the course of a season, and when 
he won the average in 1917, he shot at 
6,285. And there, perhaps, lies the true 
story. 

Clark, the thin man, is a wonderful shot 
and in a short race where ability out- 
weighs muscle and flesh, he may defeat 
German and other men of athletic build. 
But in a long, gruelling fight, where beef 
and brawn play an important part, Ger- 
man is almost certain to gain the vic- 
tory over Clark and trapshots of slender 


build. 


at 





is the same young man 
who won the _ profes- 
sional honors in 1916 by 
establishing a new rec- 
ord of 98 per cent on 
2,100 registered clays. 
And he is thin that 
one wonders how he es- 
capes being blown into 
Lake Michigan when he 
shoots at one of the Chi- 
cago lake front clubs. 
The East Alton man 
actually has no “pad- 
ding” on his chest, and 
the gun stock is virtually 
resting against bones, 


$oO 


UT no man will dare 
to say that Homer 
Clark cannot shoot, or 
is -handicapped by his 
“tent pole” figure. The 
records speak for him. 
On the other hand, we 
have Lester S. German, 
the famous shotgun ex- 
pert of Baltimore, who 
won the professional 
average in 1917 by aver- 
aging .9764 per cent on 
6,285 targets. He is the 
ideal trapshooter. He 
formerly pitched profes- 
sional baseball, and this 
exercise developed his 
shoulder and back mus- 
cles wonderfully. Ger- 
man can stand at the 


traps day after day and LESTER S. 


GERMAN 


FTER all trapshooting does 
not differ greatly from 
other American 
games. In_ baseball, 
football, golf, tennis 
and swimming, it is 
the big, husky chap 
who can “stand the 
gaff.” to employ 
sporting parlance. 
For example, Grover 
Cleveland Alexander, 
the great baseball 
pitcher, could step 
into the box every 
second or third day 
when it was _ neces- 
sary, and hurl a win- 
ning game. He not 
only possessed extra- 
ordinary ability, but 
was more than six 
feet tall and a young 
man of exceptional 
physical powers. On 
the other hand, Ed- 
die Plank, another 
diamond hero, could 
pitch winning ball 
only when used about 
once a week. He 
was even more skil- 
ful and cunning than 
Alexander, but was a 
small m an_ whose 
muscular endeavors 
necessarily were lim- 
ited. 
Now place Alexan- 
der and Plank at the 
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traps—and, by the way, both men do shoot 
—and you find the same story. Plank, 
shooting at a limited number of targets 
—say two or three times a week—may 
defeat Alexander in an individual race. 
But shooting every day, which makes 
it a test of strength and endurance, 
Alexander is almost certain to be the 
victor. 


PORTSMEN who shoot in the field 
know that physical strength must be 
reckoned with. When it comes to carry- 
ing a gun cross-country for many miles, 
and occasionally shooting at a bird, the 
man who is “physically fit” will go through 
a campaign of several days or a week 
and finish strong with a full game bag. 
The chap who lacks the physique may 
“wipe his pal’s eye” when they start out 
the very first day, but soon he will be 
dragging along behind and will miss shots 
because he can’t hold the pace, for carry- 
ing a shotgun over fields 
and through woods and 
bramble patches is very 
strenuous work, quite as 
wearing as hunting big 
game, with a nervous 
tension that is multiplied 
over that of the big-game 

hunter. 

Therefore, by and 
large, it is perfectly 
safe to say that the man 
with the barrel chest 
who learns to shoot will 
win his share of the 
honors at the traps be- 
cause he has the endur- 
ance. But when it comes 
to a short race, the thin 
chap who knows how to 
shoot a shotgun may 
triumph. : 

Incidentally, it will do 
no harm to suggest that 
the “bean pole” will pro- 
long his participation m 
the endurance. race by 
padding his gun_ stock 
and his shooting vest, 
placing there the recoil 
cushion which nature 
failed to provide, which 
is a perfectly legitimate 
thing to do to help him 


CLARK out. 
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SHOTGUN FITTING 
By H. H. Lake 

WELL-KNOWN English shooting 

school claims to have trained experts 
whe can see the patch of the shot charge 
through the air. They explain that there 
is a point a certain distance away from the 
gun where the shot have not spread wider 
than a ten-inch circle, that the charge may 
be glimpsed as a darkling mass against a 
clear sky. After they have spread further 
apart and let more daylight between the 
pellets they are of course lost to view, but 
the observer needs only a flash to tell 
where the charge from his pupil’s gun 
went in relation to the target. 

One of our writers on this side of the 
pond recently stated that there was a 
point where a man standing to one side of 
and behind the gun, could see for an in- 
stant the sheen of sunshine on the pol- 
ished pellets when massed thickly, and by 
this means could say with certainty that 
a target had been over or undershot. 

The English schools use whitewashed 
iron plates and a whitewashed fence, as 
part of their gun fitting operations, as 
well as for the purpose of teaching the 
young idea to shoot. They also use white- 
washed discs which are bowled across 
short intervals or spaces between two 
bushes a suitable distance in front of the 
would-be rabbit shooter, the disc being in 
sight for but a few yards while it passes 
rapidly from one bit of cover to the other. 
The whitewashed fence soon reveals a 
tendency to shoot low or high, especially 
on crossing shots, and such tendency being 
discerned by the trained watcher provided, 
the gun is changed until it fits well enough 
to permit the shooter to do the best he is 
capable of, and eliminate the misses which 
are sure to come from a gun that is 
not suited to his physique and style of 


shooting. 


APHAZARD experiments’ with 
changes in stock measurements do not 
reveal the cause of missing, but the effect 
of each change must be carefully deter- 
mined by a trained observer who under- 
stands the relations of cause and effect, 
and who is competent to direct the neces- 
sary changes required to overcome the 
particular fault or faults developed by 
the shooting tests. As an instance of the 
aimless proceeding that is quite common, 
I have known a man to have his stock 
straightened and lengthened because he 
had been told by another man, whose 
prowess he respected, that he was prob- 
ably undershooting. Now, I knew this 
shooter well, and there was only one kind 
of target which he was apt tc shoot under 
—a rather high straightaway. The longer 
and straighter stock helped a little on 
these straightaways, but he found he could 
not handle it on the angles which had been 
easy for him with the old measurements. 
In his perplexity he remarked that ap- 
parently no one gun would do for every 
kind of a shot, but that one needed a 
golf bag full and a gun-caddie to hand him 
the proper weapon for the shot. He was re- 
minded that some people managed to 
make one gun do for most all kinds of 
shots, and then he switched to an entirely 
new set of measurements, hoping to strike 
a happy medium but fell down worse than 
ever. All he had learned with the old 
gun was set at naught by a radically dif- 
ferent stock, and he had everything to 
learn all over again. Of course he be- 
came thoroughly disgusted but is still try- 
ing. Lucky indeed is the man who knows 
where he is shooting all the time, and 
why he misses. 
A good deal of the whitewashed fence 
shooting is at stationary targets, i. e. a 
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clay target stuck up on the fence. The 
shooter is invited to wheel and fire as 
quickly as he can see his mark clearly, 
the observer noting where the center of 
the charge lands in relation to the target’s 
position and tabulating all shots on a pre- 
pared pad. Of course any marked tend- 
ency will be revealed by its recurring per- 
sistently throughout a reasonably large 
number of shots. One shot low does not 
mean anything, nor one shot low out of 
four or five on the mark; but five or six 
shots low out of every ten fired, will call 
for a straightening of the stock, or rais- 
ing the comb. Possibly lengthening the 
toe, to change the pitch, or even lengthen- 
ing the stock itself may be called for. 
Just which remedy to be applied is a 
matter of fine judgment, but this is the ob- 
server's specialty. Then again the changes 
are easily made by using a try-gun with 
adjustable drop, heel and comb, and the 
pupil tries it all over again. 


HEN the gun is held below elbow and 

raised and fired naturally, on the 
word given by the observer, trying to 
swat the pasted up clay with the center 
of the charge. When he can do this with 
fair regularity depending upon his known 
shooting ability, he is considered to be 
fitted as well as possible as far as eleva- 
tion is concerned, and is sent to the mov- 
ing targets to learn lead. 

Of course this sort of thing will not 
solve the difficulties of the clay bird game 
the way we play it here, but it is not to 
be despised as a means of determining 
beforehand what alterations should be 
made in a gun that you feel is not just 
right for you. The gun that comes up 
quickest from a below the elbow posi- 
tion to swat a motionless target is prob- 
ably not the gun to win a clay target tour- 
nament with. But anything that helps to 
tell a man where his shot charge went 
when he missed will carry him a long 
ways on the road to good and regular 
shooting. 

One way that this might be done is for 
some clever loading engineer to give us 
tracer loads, such as are used by the air- 
men in their patented lead sprinklers, but 
applied to shotgun shells instead of rifle 
cartridges. A thin blue path or trail is 
left through the air, indicating the direc- 
tion of passage of the bullet. This can 
sometimes be observed after dipping lead 
bullets in light thin vaseline, or heavy 
motor oil. How the principle may be ap- 
plied to shotgun loads is something for 
the cranks to work out. It is said that 
the paths or trails left enable the machine 
gunners to quickly make corrections for 
lateral or vertical deviation. Experiments 
have been made along these lines with 
large white wads, but while plainly visible 
they did not travel at shot speed, and the 
indications were without value. What- 
ever means are employed must reveal or 
indicate the relative positions of the tar- 
get, and the shot charge at the moment 
of firing, and not after the target and 
shot column have moved farther apart. 
Perhaps photography might solve the 
problem. Or if we had a gun that would 
shoot white golf balls at shot speed, 800 
or 900 ft. per second, we might learn 
something about where it passed when it 
failed to travel within 30 inches of the 
flying target. 


LL this shooting at stationary targets 

is of course straightaway shooting, 
that is, no swing is required, but will be 
found very helpful in locating vértical 
deviation—most misses arising from er- 
rors in elevation. To hang the clay ta- 
gets up securely drive nails in the fence 





in the desired position, punch a small hole 
through the thin part at the top of the 
clay, and stick the nail through the hole; 
otherwise the impact of the first charge 
will tumble all the targets. For eleya- 
tion testing shoot a pattern like the fol- 
lowing, roughly representing a string of 
ducks : 
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For training in selection, and picking 
single birds out of a covey, shoot a pat- 
tern like the following English model, 
representing the flight of bunched driven 
grouse : 
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Of course in training with the double 
gun the use of both barrels with accu- 
racy is required, but whether you shoot 
them one or two at a time, or go down 
the line with a pump, have an observer 
record your shots by making crosses on 
a prepared diagram corresponding to the 
arrangement you are shooting at, and pre- 
serve these for comparison, marking 
them with the date and gun used. You 
will quickly be shown whether you are 
centering your shots or hitting with the 
edge of the pattern, or missing altogether, 
and why. Be careful not to shoot down- 
hill in these tests but rather level or 
slightly upgrade. Even if the gun shoots 
a foot high, this is not a fault if intended 
strictly for clay pigeon work, and no 
change in the stock measurements would 
be called for. 


ENGTHENING the toe will generally 

cause the gun to shoot higher, de- 
pending upon how it works out with the 
comb. This is an operation that should 
not be overdone or the gun will slip down 
from the shoulder and cause inexplicable 
misses. One-eighth of an inch at a time 
is ample, and more than % inch seldom 
justified. Lengthening the heel will sure- 
ly make the gun shoot lower. Raising 
the height of the comb will make you 
shoot higher because it raises your back- 
sight, giving the muzzle more elevation. 
Generally a comb of less than 1%, say 
13%, 1% or the extreme 1 inch drop, 
makes a high shooting gun, and calls for 
holding below the target. Raising the 
heel is generally done by “bending” or 
refitting so as to raise the whole stock, 
and, of course, the comb and _ toe also 
move up as much as the heel, and the 
gun is sure to deliver its charge higher. 
Lengthening the stock, that is, preserving 
the same pitch but adding something to 
both heel and toe, makes the gun balance 
somewhat differently, and is usually easi¢r 
to lift on rising straightaways, but if too 
long will interfere with swinging freely 
after cross shots. One-eighth of an inch 
at a time is ample. In the case of to 
broad a butt sometimes reducing the 
width by shaving or shaping down wi! 
permit freer swinging of the same length 
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stock. The use of the Monte Carlo form 
of stock should become more universal 
as it gives a straight cheeking line from 
comb to butt, and no matter where the 
gun is cheeked the eye is maintained at 
the same level. It is strictly a trapshoot- 
ing adjunct and will probably remain so, 
as it spoils the lines of a field gun, which 
should remain a thing of beauty and joy 
forever. 





OLD SUBSCRIBER IS ANSWERED 
“An OLp SUBSCRIBER,” 
Care FIELD AND STREAM. 


Dear SIR: 

Your letter to FieEL>p AND STREAM was 
read with interest by the undersigned, 
and am writing you, as I think by your 
letter that I know what ails you. It is 
either one of two things. 

As you state, “you find it impossible to 
aim AT the target.” Right here might be 
your trouble. You should not aim AT a 
target at all. If you do, your shot will 
go where this target WAS when you 
aimed AT it. Possibly you are not “lead- 
ing” your targets, but as you say, you are 
aiming at them. Try leading them and do 
not stop your gun when you think you 
have judged the distance where the shot 
will MEET the target, but keep your gun 
MOVING. 

If, as you say, you are not flinching, it 
is NOT due to nervousness, as nervous- 
ness necessarily causes you to flinch. 

Again, it may be that you are not let- 
ting your “vision” hit the groove in the 
right place. This depends on the drop of 
your stock. If you are using a brush gun, 
you probably have a drop on your gun of 
two and a quarter inches. In this case, 
you should sight the WHOLE LENGTH 
of your barrel. If you are using a trap 
gun, with a less drop, you should let your 
vision strike about half way, or a little 
less down the barrel. If you are using 
a trap gun and are sighting along the 
whole length, you are shooting under 
your targets. 

It depends altogether on what gun you 
are using. By following the above di- 


‘rections, I am sure you will quickly find 


the trouble. You say you formerly shot 
about 80 per cent. In that case, were 
you using the SAME GUN as you are 
now using? 

Let me know how you make out if 
you try the above. I, being a trap shooter 
myself, am always anxious to give ad- 
vice to others, as I have been shooting 
“tar hawks” ever since they were made. 

I will be interested to know if I have 
struck your troubles right. Any fur- 
ther information I can give you I will 
be pleased to do. 

Very truly yours, 
A.Len Lopey. 





NO PLACE FOR BIRD-KILLING 
CATS 


A campaign against cats found in pur- 
suit of birds has been authorized by law 
in New York. This act was the result 
of a compromise secured by those who 
desired a provision that cats should be 
licensed. Efforts to secure cat legisla- 
tion in Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey were again unsuccessful. 

It is an unquestionable fact that cats in 
the country destroy game and song birds; 
that they will leave a plate of good food 
in the kitchen and go out and deliber- 
ately kill all the birds they can. Why be 
foolish over necessary laws? 
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PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. 








be satisfied with anything but the BEST. 


Let Your Trap Gun Purchase Be a PARKER 


Be One of the Thousands of Satisfied PARKER Gun Users 


ceives in good, substantial gun value, the benefits of experience 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never 


Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why not now? 
Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 


New York Salesroom, 25 Murray Street 


The purchaser of a PARKER Gun re- 
in gun manufacturing 
of over 50 years. 














Meriden, Conn., U.S. A, 
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Gives 400-CanvLEe Power 
Abundance of bright, clear, soft, 
steadylight-restfu Ito eyes. Full 
guaranteed. AGENTS WA . A ft 
sparetime, Outfitfree. Exclu- 
lve territory. Write for pricesand 
| FREE catalog, Sold at wholesalein 
territory. 
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AKRON GAS LAMP CO., 41 GAS BLDC., 


HUNTERS and TRAPPERS 


Here is an accurate 


LUMINOUS COMPASS” 


for 25c postpaid. Instorm and dark- 

ness, Pathfinders will show you the way home. Money 

back if not entirely satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
PATHFINDER COMPANY 

318 W. Lombard St. Baltimore, Md. 























decoys? 


late! 


“PREMIER” MALL 


. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


WHAT ABOUT DECOYS? 


The hunting season is ’most here! 
twelve-gauge out an’ oiled her up—an’ asked friend wife to 
put a new patch on the shootin’ breeches. 


long while and express charges come high. So if you want 
those MASON’S DECOYS in time—speak now before it’s too 
Of course you want MASON’S DECOYS—the kind 
that look “‘liver than the ‘live ones.”’ Perfect in shape and 
coloration. 
for interesting booklet. 


M..SON’S DECOY FACTORY 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 


Bet you’ve had the old 


But—what about 
Remember, the country’s at war; freight takes a 


All species. At all good dealers. Send to-day 














“I was groping for words to pic- 
ture what I had seen. There was 
no help in the dictionary, and the 
‘pity’ of the encyclopedia was 
just as bloodless, just as chilled 
and cold-cut. No thrill of feel- 
ing warmed me. 
thought of the Harvard Classics. 
Could I find there the inspiration 
I had elsewhere sought in vain? 
Sure enough, ‘pity’ was almost 
instantly found in the index, and 
under that heading, to my eager 


The Harvard Classics helped 
this man write a great editorial. 
They are daily helping over one 
hundred thousand men to think 
straight and talk well. 


What are the 
Classics? They are biog- lyf 

















PIT Y 


raphy, they are history, they are 
fiction, 
science, philosophy, essays, they 
are the few great books that 
liberalize and inspire the mind, 
and lead busy men and women to 
And then I a 
greater personal power, wider 
influence among their fellows. 


It is worth your while to knqw 
something more 
and you may do so without 


Harvard ef 


travel, drama, poetry, 


clearer way of _ thinking, 








about them, y 









surprise and delight, a host of _ the slightest obligation by Ys 
references—not fragmentary merely sending the my 
quotations or dry definitions— coupon for the de- ¢ 

but the most vivid conceptions _ scriptive booklet. 4 ey 
of ‘pity’ as men like Bacon, and ip 

Burke, and Pascal saw it.” fp. COLLIER’S 


VA 416 W. 13th St. 
4 New York, N. Y. 


4 
i! Please send me the 


r Harvard Classics Booklet. 
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A CARRY-ALL HOOK KIT 


FIELD AND STREAM, 


GENTLEMEN: 

As I have been getting Firtp ANpD 
Stream from my newsdealer for some 
time, I have gained a good deal of in- 
formation on fishing and hunting. I 
found a drawing in a recent number of 
a carry-all kit, which I found to be a 
good one. 

I find it a good way to spend the long 
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winter evenings, reading Firtp AND 
StrrEAM and getting things ready for 
the coming spring and summer 

I always found it a rather hard mat- 
ter to carry my flies and snelled hooks 
without getting them all snarled up, and 
the snells all bent and twisted. Now 
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I have something to carry them in. It 
holds them perfectly straight and they 
are always in place. It folds up like a 
wallet, will go into my pocket, and is 
very light. It will carry about three 


dozen hooks. 


GeorGE M. Morr. 





A USEFUL FISHING SHIRT 
FIELD AND STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN : 
number an inquiry 
for a fishing shirt, by a Mr. H. Milne, 
of Chicago. I never have seen one on 
the market, but I have one that I doped 
out myself. It might do for this country 
and not for some other. 

It is made like an ordinary shirt only 


I saw in a recent 


% + (Fy Bock. 


bay 
Zan ventilation, 


Half round 
Bait Box. 


% Tube for 
<Snélled 
Hooks 





Reel # ‘ ‘| , 


‘Pipe and 
Pocket. 


obacce = 





The sleeves are tight, with a 
cuff, and two buttons, and made full 
above the cuff. This shirt I made out 
of buck-skin that I oil-tanned myself. 
The collar is only 1% inch high and 
can be buttoned tight by means of a 
band like those used on ulsters. It only 
opens down half way. The back is made 
double, so that you have a nice large 
pocket to carry your lunch or fish in. 
Opening to back is like on a game coat, 
with a button on each opening. 

There are several things good and 
several bad about this shirt, but it fills 
the bill. It is oil-tanned and will shed 
quite a bit of water. It is hot in sum- 
mer and just right in spring and fall. 
Bushes don’t catch on it, nor briers, 
neither does a stray fly that comes back 


stagged. 
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now and then when your disposition is 
bad and the bushes are thick. 

I use a bandana around my neck when 
the “’skeeters” are thick and put it in 
the pocket with my dope, so it is al- 
ways ready for business. All the pockets 





have a lapel but the bait-box pocket.. 
That fits the box tight and the cover 
on box does the trick. The shirt is 
fairly short and is worn outside of a 
light flannel or cotton one. 

When I finish a trip on a brook I 
put my reel in the lower right hand 
pocket and I always know where to 
find it. 

R. D. Bean. 
slits in 
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gul Co 
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TUBE FOR SNELLED HOOKS MADE FROM A 
SECTION OF BAMBOO 
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SINGLE-ACTION REEL REPAIRS 
By Ladd Plumley 


NYONE who has a little dexterity 

and ingenuity can make an old rat- 
tletrap of a reel almost as good as if it 
were new. The tools required are few; a 
small vise, hammer, pincers, and a hand 
metal drill with a few small drills. 

The professional reel-maker, who has 
4 screw-cutting lathe and, indeed, a small 
machine shop, would laugh if he read 
what I am about to tell concerning the 
repair of a reel which has had much 
service for every summer for more than 
thirty years. Yet, without lathe or other 
machinery, my faithful and aged “wheel” 
is rejuvenated and ready for ten more 
seasons. 

The click of this reel was worn to 
bluntness, worn almost entirely away. The 
spring had become weak and shaky, and 
shaky was the bearing for the click. 
Loose were all the bearings, so loose that 
the spool waggled back and forth, with 
the least opportunity grabbing a good 
line between spool and outer plates and 
clogging or sawing line in twain. It was 
tempting fate to use the device. A friend 
suggested a stone tied to a pillar and a 
pitch of the treacherous thing ino the 
deepest pot-hole in my favorite trout 
stream, 

Last week I tackled that reel. As the 
repair included ‘about everything that is 
possible with the limited assortment of 
tools in the hands of the ordinary ama- 
teur, a description of the work may be 
of value to those who like to monkey 
with their tackle. 

As spring and click pivot were shaky 
and the back of reel was of rubber, I be- 
gan by clearing the plate of everything 
except the spool bearing, filing away the 
rivet tops and pulling them out with 
pincers. I carefully rounded a bit of 
hard wood to a size slightly larger than 
the holes left in the plate. With ferrule 
cement, bicycle tire cement, I cemented 
the wood dowels into the rubber plate, 
shaving away until flush with the rub- 
ber. Black ink gives a finish which 
makes it almost impossible to see the 
dowels. 

I use light steel spring wire for my 
reel springs. This wire can be bought 
for a few cents in large hardware stores. 
I bent the tempered spring wire to proper 
size over a rounded bit of hard wood. 
The temper at the ends of the spring 
was drawn in an alcohol flame, and the 
ends hammered up to a right angle. 

A bit of thin brass was clipped with 
shears to proper size and bent around 
the middle of the spring. Those who can 
manage solder can soft solder spring into 
clip. This I did. 

Next, I drilled two holes in -clip for 
the rivets (pieces of small brass escutch- 
eon pins). The pins were cut to the 
proper length, holes drilled through the 
rubber plate, and spring riveted into 
proper position. 

Now came the most difficult part of 
the task. Reel clicks can very easily be 
constructed of brass, but brass clicks 
will wear out with provoking promptness. 
Steel of good quality is the best for 
clicks, but the labor of drilling a hole 
through good steel is considerable. I 
made the click of the finest tool steel, a 
bit of the soft pointed end of a file. In 
using this material it is better to file 
down that portion of the metal where 
will be the hole and bearing, before drill- 
ing and before filing click into final shape. 
There is left little metal for drilling, and 
the shaping can follow with the minimum 
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Unit Power Plant Model ‘‘F’’ THOROBRED 
28-36 H, P., 4 1-16 z5"' 

Furnished with or without Unit Power Plant 

The demand is going to be brisk. 

14 to 40 H.P. tor every service. 








Order yours early. ; 
They burn either kerosene or gasoline. 


RED WING MOTOR CO., Dept. F RED WING, MINN., U. S. A. 







Fred Ming ob iM lg 
THE MOTOR POWER TO SPARE 
J 

Now for Peace Times 

During the war we feel we have all “done 
our bit,” in sacrifice and service. We are en- 
titled to a little “celebrating’’ in 1919 and we 
are all going to have it. 

There the new boat, or the new engine for 
the old one, that you put off as a war-time 
precaution. 

We are prepared to make immediate ship- 
ments of the famous Red Wing Thorobred. 











Oriental Wiggler $12° 
Little Egypt lggler 15% 4) 
Rin 


75¢ Pork Rind Strips 35¢ jar. 











1919 Old Fisherman’s Calendar 


Send for one of these interesting Calendars and try it 
out thoroughly. Contains the Fishing Signs for 1919 
arranged in graphic form for easy understanding by all. 
It is the only Calendar granted a copyright by the Library 
of Congress for the annual re-arrangement of its figures. 


Send 25c. for one today to 


O. F. CALENDAR 


Box 1467 H. Sta. Springfield, Mass. 


Back Copies Wanted 


In moving to our new offices we 
lost all of our files of back issues 
and are anxious to replace them. 

Many readers have twelve or 
more consecutive numbers and we 
offer to extend a reader’s subscrip- 
tion (or enter his subscription) for 
as many future copies as he sends 
back copies. 

We need issues previous to Jan, 
1910. Write and tell us how many 
complete yearly files you have and 
what years they cover. 


F1iELD & STREAM 
25 West 45thStreet, New York 











Your Hunting Boat 


You want it in time! Won’t do you a bit of 
good after you’ve made your trip. Remember it’s 
war-time and you have got to allow ample time 
for transportation. 


The Famous Light Draft 
GREEN BAY HUNTING BOATS 


are designed and built by sportsmen for sports- 
men. They are safe, complete, and practical. No 
other boats “just as good!” 


Over Seven Thousand 


Green Bay Hunting Boats in use by sportsmen 
to-day. “Ask the man who owns one.” 

Send postage for illustrated catalog showing all 
different designs and sizes for all purposes. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


Agents VonLengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 
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e Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 

atc other fur-bearing animals 

‘3 in large numbers, withthe 

New, Folding, Galvanized §' x 

Catches them like a fly-trap catches flies, Made in 

all sizes. Write for price list, and free booklet on 
best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J.¥F.Gregory, 3319 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
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Announcement to FISHERMEN! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Six months’ Triat Subscription, 
six beautiful numbers, together with a plate of 


Fifty Colored Trout Flies 


exquisite reproductions, in four colors, on heavy 
plate paper, 7x10 inches. Suitable for framing, 
a charming gift, useful as correct standards or 
to refresh one’s memory. Contains no advertis- 
ing. Price of Trout Flies, separate, 25 cents. 


The Only All-Angling Magazine 

YOU WILL LIKE THIS MAGAZINE 
It contains well written and beautifully illustrated 
stories by and for anglers. It covers every phase of 
angling; how to get the most sport near home, hints 
for amateur tackle makers and stories of the famous 
fH angling waters of America by men who have 
“been there.” Gene- 
to the new fly, bait | 
and surf tournament 


casting. Salt water 
— adequately 


humor is er 
t 


and make you laugh. 


THE 





CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER 

1402 Broadway, New York 
Enclosed is $1.00 for six months’ subscrip- 
tion and plate of trout flies as per your spe- 
cial offer. 





Angling 


illustrated. will 
increase your skill, Ps b54s kb 6b. ndewscbas senna 
you informed : 
BO 6:8-0:0:6 RKO eNNA cebeeennneee 
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After the hole had been drilled I filed 
the click into the final shape. 

All that was necessary to complete the 
clicking device was to adjust click within 
the clutches of the bent-up ends of the 
spring, drill hole through rubber plate, 
and rivet into position. 

As I have stated, the spool of the reel 
waggled on its pivots horribly. It was 
necessary to do two things: the distance 
between the plates must be decreased 
and sheaths placed around the pinions 
of the spool. Both proved easy to cor- 
rect. The ends of the pillars were 
slightly filed away until wear had been 
taken up. Hunting through a box of old 
rod ferrules, I found a ferrule whose 
inside diameter fitted the pinions of the 
spool. If I hadn’t had the luck to find 
a ferrule of the required size I should 
have chosen one somewhat too small and 
enlarged by filing with a round file, which 
tool every amateur should have. I en- 
larged borings in rubber plates to fit the 
ferrule, cut off suitable sections, and 
pushed them into position. 

The reel has new bearings, the spool 
runs true, no space between spool and 
plates can seize and ruin a fine line. A 
new spring and click prevent all chance 
of over-running and resultant tangles of 
the line. Indeed, for all practical pur- 
poses the ancient reel is as good as when 
new. 

» In giving another lease of life to an 
ancient reel it is infrequently necessary 
that all the repairs here outlined must 
be made. Sometimes bearings alone are 
loose. Bits of a rod ferrule will effect 
a cure. Sometimes only a new click is 
required and the old spring can be used. 
And sometimes only the bearings of click 
or spring are shaky, and it is only neces- 
sary to remove both spring and click, fill 
up the holes in the plate, drill new holes 
and re-rivet. 





ASBURY PARK CLUB AWARDS 
ANNUAL PRIZES 


The Asbury Park Fishing Club’s an- 
nual contest has just closed. Its mem- 
bers caught and recorded 200 striped 
bass, weighing 1,789 pounds. While it 
was a splendid year for striped bass 
along the New Jersey coast it was a poor 
season for channel bass, only six fish 
being weighed in. No prizes were 
awarded for boat fishing, the restric- 
tions of the Federal Government inter- 
fering with this branch of the sport. 

Frazier Price caught the largest striped 
bass, a fish of 30% pounds. The second 
largest striped bass was taken by W. C. 
Price, a fish of 29 pounds 7 ounces. 
Charles Gulick won third prize for a fish 
of 29% pounds. W. M. Nichols won 
fourth prize with a 25-pound 14-ounce 
fish: Edward de Camp, fifth prize for 
a 25-pound 2-ounce fish, and Nelson 
Schoen, sixth, for a 2534-pounder. 

Miss Adelaide Wortman won first prize 
among the women striped bass anglers 
with a fish of 21 pounds 2 ounces. 

Claude Holgate won the channel bass 
prize for the largest fish, a specimen of 
41 pounds 11 ounces; E. W. Pickford 
was second with a fish of 38 pounds 2 
ounces; W. A. Leavitt, Jr. was third 
with a fish of 34 pounds 11 ounces, and 
Harry Heinsheimer fourth, with a fish 
of 33 pounds. 

Fred Clayton won the boys’ contest 
for the heaviest striped bass, 18 pounds 
9 ounces. The largest bluefish was taken 
by Harry Campbell, 6%4 pounds. Mrs. 
Frank Brewer, among the women, caught 
the largest bluefish, a 4-pound 9-ounce 
fish. George Yetman captured the largest 


Field and Stream 


weakfish, 8 pounds 15 ounces; Hugh 
West, the largest kingfish, 2 pounds, and 

K. Satow, the largest croaker, 2% 
pounds, and also the largest fluke, 7 
pounds 3 ounces. 





ILLINOIS CASTING CLUB’S 
TOURNAMENT 
Dear Sir: 

The Club Tournament and end of the 
season were celebrated on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 6th, and, while no records were 
smashed, owing, undoubtedly, to the chilly 
weather, still the attendance was ‘good. 
Following are the scores of the two high- 
est men. 

1%4-Oz. Accuracy 


Class A 

re 99.8 

2 eee 99.3 
Class B 

Guerney (Ist).......... 99.2 

ee 99.1 
Class C 

Peacock (ist).......... 98.6 

eS eee 98.4 

%4-Oz. Accuracy 

Class A 

Pierson (ist) .......... 99.1 

Heetfield (2nd)......... 99.0 

Jamison....(did not finish 
Class B 

Os cacaniandnwecd 98.8 

Bornholt (2nd) ........ 98.7 
Class C 

Durrell (ist)............ 98.7 

ee 2B: | are 98.3 

Light Tackle Accuracy Fly 
Class A 

Stanley (Ist).......... 99-12 

ey” | Rr 99-11 
Class 2 

a) eee 99-6 

Jamison (2nd) .......5. 99-5 


In the Plug Contest, Brown was first, 
Adams second, with Chatt third. The 
first prizes for the different classes in the 
Accuracy Events were small gold fish to 
hang at the end of the bars given for 
completed scores, and for second places, 
fob chains with silver medal, to which 
was attached a target of enamel. 

With warmer weather the attendance 
would have been exceptional, as many 
members have had very good scores for 
the season and this tournament gave an 
opportunity to test one’s class in compari- 
son with others. 

Fraternally, 
F. J. Lane, Secretary. 


LIVE BAIT 
FIELD AND STREAM: 
ENTLEMEN—I appreciate very 
much the interest shown in answer- 
ing my enquiry through Fretp AND 
STREAM pertaining to raising minnows 
and shiners for personal use. 

Though your reply was not incourag- 
aging from a practical standpoint, I was 
very glad to get your advice, thereby sav- 
ing myself a great deal of work and pos- 
sibly expense. 

Since writing you, however, I have de- 
vised a little scheme of my own which 
might be of some help to some of my 
brother readers of Firetp AND STREAM. 

I live on the bank of Lake Charles, a 
beautiful little body of water about 274 
miles wide and about 3 miles long. I 
dug a little gully about 3 feet wide, ex- 
tending about 10 feet from the regular 
water’s edge, that is, into land. I have a 
14-inch mesh wire at the mouth of this 
gully. Every day I throw a piece of 
bread about the size of my fist into this 





little enclosure. I use this size so thai 
it cannot float away. 

I also constructed a wall just out from 
this screening to protect my little “min- 
now home” from the rough waters when 
the lake is turbulent. Now I have all the 
minnows I want. It did not take very 
long for the little swift rascals to find 
my little enclosure. 

We have an abundance of white perch 
in this lake. Black bass and little-mouth 
bass are also plentiful. 

In fishing for bass I use artificial bait 
exclusively, while for white perch I have 
never found anything but minnows or 
shiners to tempt them. Are there other 
bait used? 

Since discovering a scheme for having 
minnows my friends have apparently in- 
creased in number. Well, they are wel- 
come to help themselves. 

Wouldn’t your advertisers stay with you 
on a bi-monthly issue? Try them. 

Your readers would I am sure. 

N. E. Le Branc. 





CHANNEL BASS ON BLACK BASS 
TACKLE 


FIELD AND STREAM: 
Gentlemen: 

Having been fishing for quite a while 
with the regular salt-water tackle surf- 
casting rod, reel with 200 yards 18-thread 
cuttybunk and piano wire leaders with 
hand-forged hooks and cut bait with no 
attention from the big fellows, and, being 
bothered by small fry, I thought I’d have 
some fun and so dug into the old fresh- 
water outfit, located an old five-foot steel 
casting rod and the old reel on which, by 
luck, I had just placed 100 yards of new 
line (which is, I think, a kingfisher about 
24-pound test) ; also some old bass hooks. 
With these I was satisfied I could have 
a little sport with the whiting and sheeps- 
heads. 

So loading myself with this outfit and 
a handful of fresh shrimp, I hit for the 
beach and, after landing a couple of 
whiting and at peace with the world, I 
thought that a German sub. had by some 
accident gotten across and got tangled 
with my line, as all at once something 
started to sea with it. He wasn’t in any 
hurry—there was no use to be, as I had 
no way to stop him; but after he had 
traveled for about forty miles and you 
could smell burned thumb for twenty 
feet, he turned and, taking a glance at my 
reel—the metal spindle was showing 
through in several places. About that 
time I was sure wishing I had another 
hundred yards on that reel and that that 
fish would be good. 

And this kept up for over a half-hour. 
Sometimes I had the fish and sometimes 
he had me. And when he eventually 
broke water, my hands were about gone 
_— the strain from the short-butted 
rod. 

The lower hook was firmly imbedded 
in the side of his mouth and the upper 
hook had pierced his tail. This handi- 
capped him in his moving sideways te 
me, as a big part of the strain was di- 
rectly on the tail. 

The weight about an hour after landing 
was 46 pounds; length 40% inches. 
November 19, 1917. 

My ambition now is to try for the im- 
possible and land a full-grown bluefish 
on the same tackle. Have used the same 
outfit and caught my share of steel-head 
trout in the Chilcoot River in Alaska; 
bass and trout in a dozen different states. 

Would like to know if there are any 
records of larger fish caught on such 
tackle. C. J. CHAMBERS. 
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Sign Up Now 

















adh ttn - sie 
Although the Justrite would cost you $1.50 
at your store, we are able to offer this 
lamp, owing to the large quantities we 


have purchased, with a_ year’s 
subscription to Field and Stream 
(total value $3.50) for - = = = 

This is Offer No. 1 


2.90 





This most authen- 
tic handbook,guide 
and encyclo; ia is 
™° pub lished under 
the auspices of 
FIELD & STREAM. 
It will answer any 
question or problem 
pertaining to fish- 
ing, camping, 
hunting, wood- 
* craft, game, fish 
and transportation 
laws, etc. 
The editor of this 
manual spent years 
in searching out the 
very best and most practical information 
for both the novice and old-timer. Regular 


3 eee YT 
This is Offer No. 9 





W «= are nearing the bottom 
of the stack of these pre- 
miums and may never 
again offer them to you. As 
manufacturing problems are 
governed by the reconstruction 
period and labor conditions, prices 
may goup. A few ofthe articles 
shown here have gone up in price 
several times during the past year 
and may go up again. So—ifany 
of them meet your needs—you 
ought to buy now. 





In the store Sterling Kamp-Kook-Kit would 
cost you ut by buying in large 
quantities, we are able to offer it with 


ear’s s sc i t 
Fudd Gnd Siecos ota’ satwe 4.00 
This is Offer No. 5 


Equip yourself with one or 
more of the practical articles listed 
on this page. All are useful, ser- 
viceable and manufactured by the 
biggest and best known manu- 
facturers. All have been tested 
and have proven 100% efficient. 
Each and every one is endorsed 
by FIELD AND STREAM. 





If you want more than one of 
these splendid articles, get a few 
of your friends to subscribe to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Add the _ lisfor $1.25in the 
additional amount required to the | eee ie chasing them in large lots 
regular subscription price, and we | we are able to offer one ts yen y) 50 
will send you the articlesdesired | for - - - - - - - . 
and the subscriptions to your This is Offer No. 6 
friends, 








We may notalways have these 














THE STANDARD FISHING AND TACKLE BOX 


It’s a beauty, made of steel, rust proot, finished hand- 
somely in hard baked black enamel. It is a real practical 


splendid articles in our assort- 
ment. The manufacturers of the 
above articles quoted us, in quan- 
tity lots, a price low enough to 
enable us to save you 50% in 
connection with your FIELD AND 
STREAM subscription. The 
supply is limited and the demand 
may be large, so order today and 
equip yourself. 


The 
Ever Ready 
DAYLO 


This nickel plated tubular 
flashlight measures 616 
inches long and 1'2 inches 
in diameter. It is sold 
complete with battery in 
the nearest store for 
$1.50. You may have 
one with a year’s sub- 


scription to $ 
— and Stream a 
or - = << 


This is Offer No. 7 


Don’t put off until tomorrow 
what you are inclined to do 
today. Sign up now before you 
forget it. 











tackle box, 11 inches long and 514 inches wide and 214 
inches deep. Small enough to fit in the pocket, but large 
enough to hold all of the tackle you need. This box 
would cost you $1.25 in your stere. You $ 

may have it with a year’s subscription™ 2 0 
te Field and Stream ($3.25 value) for ad 


This is Offer No. 3 














THE ST. LAWRENCE REEL . 
It’s a corking light weight, smooth running, bait casting 
reel. Nickel plated, with click and deag, capacity 60 yards. 


Itis manufactured by Abbey & Imbrie, one of the largest 
manufacturers in the world. It retails for $2.50. 


Y ave it wi ar’ ipti 
te Feld ns t “Gis0 valoe) tor $3.5 0 
This is Offer No. 4 


This is one of the steel rods that have figured most prominently in Field and 
Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing Contests. It is known as the Luckie r 
and is manufactured by the Horton peputetutas S P > ace 
turers of the famous “Bristol’’ rod. The Luckie rod has stood the test of 

expert fishermen. It sells in your own tackle store for $2.25. 





~ 








an in 


We are able to offer you this rod with a 
year’s subscription to Field and Stream 
($4.25 value) for 


3.50 


This is Offer 
No. 8 





25 W. 45th Street 
i New York, N. Y. 
eh- 
yd Enclosed find.........-..+ee0- 
Ce _ Payment for one full year’s subscrip- 
$'2 tion to FIELD AND STREAM and article 


Pe ee 






















































































































































SPECIAL NOTICE 


Prize Fishing Contest 


Some Classes Not Yet Closed 


On the publication of this issue (Dec. 25th) some classes are still open. If you have a prize winning fish, you orght to 


advise us—using the following affidavit form: 


The closing dates of the open classes are: 





Tuna BE AS SRE POET Jan. 1 (So.. Div.) Large Mouth Black Bass... .....6006cscsce. Jan. 1 
EE duis tama kebcaeegselabikenkdenaeen Jan. 1 (Se. Div.) Small Mouth Binck Bass... .... 2.2006. sssces Jan. 1 
AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement signed by me before two witnesses and a notary public. 

BE GE Bc dnc ive ccedccccecsceseseesssces WOR co cc0sees errs eT 

If you are in- Se Rie iccevccacadentisedecescunsnceeiouceceesd i 6c ccnknctskensianseunsecenenuane 
terested to MO WD nie vccacncccecensacesiesss BD wi. nntwddncs ceescbedecdessendesoddaentheke 6n6004K60 We allow ten 
know what the Line.... SOG OE Too 64450 denscadsccsesve days after the 
= Give Mfrs. name of each and full specifications. final closing 

prizes are for Caught by (Signed) 
the above “tea 4:1) ) Pee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee) date for the 
° PUTOCE accccceeeceeeseesseesesersesessessessesesesesesesseee 

classes, advise affidavit to 
City. cwccccccceccccccesccccesses Stale. cccccccccccccccccccce reach this 


us to that ef- 


Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 
fect. 


Sworn to before me this.............eee00- day of.....sse0% 
BMotary Public... cccccccccccccccccccccccescecccceccesooosese 





office. 








WINNERS 


1918 Field and Stream Prize Fishing Contest—Continued 


Muscallonge Ontario Reel, Cuttyhunk Line, Skinner 


FIRST PRIZE—U. E. German, weight ©°!4 Spoon Lure. 
421% Ibs., length 52% in., girth 22% in. Wall-Eyed Pike 
Caught at Bellerive Island with Sanatar FIRST PRIZE—L. B. Pflugfelder, 
Rod, St. Clair Reel, Homer 22 lbs. Test weight 13 Ibs., length 32'% in., girth 19 
Line and Rush Tango Yellow Molt Lure. in. Caught in Two Sister’s Lake, Mc- 
SECOND PRIZE—Theo. H. Dern- Naughton, Wis., with Bristol Rod, No. 
berger, weight 31'% Ibs., length 53 in., 3 Blue Grass Reel, No. 2 Invincible Japa- 
girth 22 in. Caught in Sand Lake, Eagle nese Silk Line and South Bend Oreno 
River, Wis., with Heddon Rod, Pfleuger Bait. 
Reel, Conway No. 5 Line and Pork Chunk SECOND PRIZE—J. Joe Burke, 
Lure weight 12 Ibs. 5 oz., length 31% in., girth 
THIRD PRIZE—E. D. Calvert, weight 20 in. Caught in Seven Mile Lake, Three 
37 Ibs., length 52 in., girth 22% in. Caught Lakes, Wis., with a Bristol Rod, Tripart 
in Lake of the Woods, with Bristol Rod, Reel, Kingfisher Line and Shiner Lure. 
Meisselbach Reel, Kingfisher Line and THIRD PRIZE—A. B. Taylor, weight 
Auryanson Flap. 12 Ibs., length 2834 in., girth 157 in. 
FOURTH PRIZE—J. M. Fyfe, weight Caught in Wieedhenss River, with Heddon 
37 Ibs., length 52 in., girth 22 in. Caught Rod, Talbot Reel, Kingfisher Line and 
in Georgian Bay, Canada, with Bristol Minnow Lure. 
Steel Rod, Hendrix Reel, Kingfisher FOURTH PRIZE—Thomas Hoban, 
Line and Fyfe Spoon Lure. weight 10% Ibs., length 30 in., girth 16% 
FIFTH PRIZE—Leo T. Howland, in. Caught in Lake Augusta, South Ha- 
weight 35% Ibs., length 4914 in., girth ven, Minn., with Bristol Rod, Shake- 
23% in. Caught in Kawaguesaga, Wis., speare Reel, Knoxall Line and Bassoreno 
with Majestic Rod, No. 38 Blue Grass Lure. 
Reel, Jamison Line and Wilson Fluted FIFTH PRIZE—Dr. F. B. Ernsperger, 
Wobbler Lure. weight 10 Ibs. 2 oz., length 30 in., girth 
SIXTH PRIZE—W. Douglas, weight 17 in. Caught in Wisconsin River, with 
31 Ibs. 9 oz., length 45 in., girth 21%4 in. Heddon Bamboo Rod, Shakespeare Level 
Caught in Squaw Lake, Ontario with a Wind Reel, Bait Casting Bassoreno Lure. 
Bristol Rod, Expert Reel, Kingfisher SIXTH PRIZE—C. H. Hapeman, 
Line and Double Star Lure. weight 9 Ibs. 8 oz., length 31 in., girth 
SEVENTH PRIZE—Herbert H. Muel- 21 in. Caught in Canandaigua Lake, 
ler, weight 28'4 Ibs., length 454 in., with Bristol Rod, Taconia Casting Reel, 
girth 2034 in. Caught in Hayward, Wis., Kingfisher Line and Minnow Lure. 
with a Bristol Rod, No. 4 Meek Blue SEVENTH PRIZE—Grace M. Davies, 
Grass Reel, Osprey Line and Skinner weight 9 lIbs., length 2934 in., girth 16% 
Spoon Lure in. Caught in Tomahawk Lake, Wis., 
EIGHTH PRIZE—H. J. Koeber, weight with Bristol Rod, Shakespeare Level 
30 Ibs., length 46 in., girth 20 in. Caught Winding Reel, Alligator Line and Live 
in Lost Land Lake, with Samson Rod, Minnow Lure. 





EIGHTH PRIZE—Alton C. Dean, 
weight 9 Ibs., length 28% in., girth 16% 
in. Caught in Lake Bonoseen, Vermont, 
with Samson Casting Rod, Unknown Reel, 
Kelso Braided Wire Line and Heddons 
No. 152 White Lure. 


Great Northern Pike 


FIRST PRIZE—Harry N. Potter, 
weight 25 Ibs. 4 oz., length 43 in., girth 
20 in. Caught in Indian Lake, New 
York, with Heddon Rod, Meek Reel, 
Cortland Line and Tad Polly Lure. 

SECOND PRIZE—Paris S. Russell, 
weight 24 Ibs., length 45 in., girth 18% 
in. Caught in Green Lake, with Steel 
Casting Rod, Vom Hofe Reel, Oiled Silk 
Line and No. 6 Nickel Spoon Lure. 

THIRD PRIZE—E. M. Anderson, 
weight 2134 Ibs. length 4214 in., girth 
18 in. Caught in Twin Lakes, Otter Tail 
Co., with Sampson Rod, Takapart Reel, 
Invincible Waterproof Line and Wilson 
White Wobbler Lure. 

FOURTH PRIZE—William _ Steinle, 
weight 21 Ibs., length 43 in., girth 20 in. 
Caught in Lake Mendota, Madison, Wis. 
with Bristol Rod, Kalamazoo Reel, 
speare —— Standing Line and Bass- 
oreno Lur 

FIF TH ’ PRIZE—J. E. Dickinson, 
weight 19 Ibs., length 4114 in., girth 18% 
in. Caught in Moutain Lake, Wis., with 
Unknown Rod, No. 3 Blue Grass Reel, 
V. A. L. 340 Line and Minnow Lure. 

SIXTH PRIZE—A. A. Henkel, welts 
1814 Ibs., length 4414 in., girth 17% 1 
Caught in Stove Lake, with Bristol Rod, 
South Bend Reel, Kingfisher Line and 
Jamison Mascot Lure. 

SEVENTH PRIZE—F. J. McLean, 
weight 18 Ibs., length 42 in., girth 19%4 i 
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Caught in Mississippi River, Wabash, 
Minn., with Home-made Split Bamboo 
Rod, No. 4 Meek Reel, Conway Line and 
Heddon Tad Polly Lure. 

EIGHTH PRIZE—Chas. C. Sampson, 
weight 17%4 lbs., length 42% in., girth 18 
in. Caught in Surtime Lake, Minn., with 
Samson Rod, Free, Spool Tripart Reel, 
Bull Frog Silk Casting Line and Pork 
Rind Minnow Lure. 


Rainbow Trout 
FIRST PRIZE—F. B. Gorr, weight 
16% Ibs., length 3014 in., girth 21% in, 
Caught in Georgetown Lakes, Montana, 
with 414-0z. Split Bamboo Rod, Utica 
Automatic Reel, No. 5G Scotch Hydro- 
static Line and No. 3 Emerick Spinner 


Lure. 

SECOND PRIZE—Ted Ross, weight 
16% Ibs, length 31 in, irth 20 
in. Caught in Big Hole River, Montana. 
with Ted Ross Rod, Catherine Reel, Dol- 
phin Line and Spawn Lure. 

THIRD PRIZE—B. D. Smith, weight 
14 Ibs., length 34 in., girth 17 in. Caught 
in Ninatilla River, with 6 oz. Fly, Martin 
Automatic No. 3 Reel, Kingfisher No. 18 
Line and No. 4 Spinner Lure. 

Fourth PRIZE—Ed. Swanson, weight 
11 Ibs. 10 oz., length 29 in., girth 17 in. 
Caught in Big Hole River, Butte, Montana, 
with Hand-made Split Rod. Neptune Free 
Spool Reel, Kingfisher Mist Enamel Line, 
and Salmon Fly Lure. 

FIFTH PRIZE—John McFarland, 
weight 11 Ibs. 2 oz., length 28 in., girth 17 
in. Caught in Red Rock River, with Mon- 
tague City Rod, Neptune Free Spool Reel, 
Kingfisher Silver Sheen Line and Salmon 
Fly Lure. 

SIXTH PRIZE—Gus Wilson, weight 
10% Ibs., length 28% in., girth 17% in. 
Caught tn Big Hole River, Montana, 
with E. Vom Hofe Rod, Meisselbach 
Neptune Reel, Kingfisher “F” Line and 
Salmon Fly Lure. 

SEVENTH PRIZE—Fred K. Burn- 
ham, weight 10% Ibs., length 30% in., 
girth 16% in. Caught in Spring Creek, 
Oregon, with Leonard 6% oz. Rod, Har- 
dy’s Perfect Reel, Halford Line and Fly 
No. 14 Blue Upright Lure. 

EIGHTH PRIZE—C. W. Long, weight 
9 Ibs., length 2734 in., girth 16 in. Caught 
in Indian River, Michigan, with Shakes- 
peare Steel 9-ft. Rod, Milam Kentucky 
No. 3 Reel, Lignum Vitae Line and Min- 
now Lure. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE—Ed. Swan- 
son, weight 11 Ibs. 10 oz., length 29 in., 
girth 17 in. Caught in Big Hole River, 
Butte, Montana, with Hand-made Split 
Bamboo Rod, Neptune Free Spool Reel, 
Kingfisher Mist Enamel Line and Sal- 
mon Fly. 

SECOND PRIZE—John McFarland, 
weight 11 Ibs. 2 oz., length 28 in., girth 
17 in. Caught in Red Rock River, with 
Montague City Rod, Neptune Free Spool 
Reel, Kingfisher Silver Sheen Line and 
Salmon Fly Lure. 


Land Locked Salmon 


FIRST PRIZE—E. W. Clark, weight 
14 tbs. length 32% in. girth 19%4 in. 
Caught in Pleasant Lake, Elkins, N. H., 
with Jap Steel Vine Rod, Expert Reel, 
Braided Silk Line and Live Minnow 
ure, 

SECOND PRIZE—P. H. Killelea, 
Weight 914 Ibs., length 29 in., girth 19 
in. Caught in Sebago Lake, Maine, with 
Bristol Rod, Hofman Reel, Kingfisher 
ine and Shiner Lure. 

THIRD PRIZE—William T. Quimby, 
Weight 314 Ibs., length 2334 in., girth 8% 
m™ Caught in Rangely Lakes, Maine, 


with Abercrombie & Fitch Rod, Venus 
Trolling Reel, Silk Line and Spoon and 
Worms Lure. . 


Large Mouth Black Bass (N) 
FIRST PRIZE—George E. Pearsall, 
weight 8 lbs. 9 oz., Jength 23% in., girth 
18% in. Caught in Yankee Lake, N. Y,, 
with Heddon Rod, Shakespeare Reel, 
Kingfisher Line and Heddons Tad Polly 


ure. 

SECOND PRIZE—Charles C. Norris, 
weight 8 Ibs. 6 oz., length 22% in., girth 
1834 in. Caught in lake near Barrington, 
Del., with remodeled Leonard Rod, No. 
3 Meek Reel, Perry Frazer Line and re- 
modeled Heddon Wiggler Lure. 

THIRD PRIZE—Edwin C. Totten, 
weight 8 Ibs. 5 oz., length 26 in., girth 
17% in. Caught in head of River Pond, 
Del., with Lancewood Rod, Shakespeare 
Reel, Kingfisher Line and Yellow Decker 
Plug Lure. 

FOURTH PRIZE—Frank C. Preston, 
weight 8 Ibs. 3 oz., length 2434 in., girth 
17% in. Caught in Dog Lake, Ontario, 
Canada, with Bristol Rod, Pfleuger Reel, 
Kingfisher Line and Dowagiac Crab 


ure. 

FIFTH PRIZE—Jason Fred Diem, 
weight 8 Ibs., length 23 in., girth 14 in. 
Caught in Watkins Lake, Michigan, with 
Sunnybrook Rod, Shakespeare Reel, In- 
vincible No. 3B Line and Skinner Spoon 
No. 7 Lure. 

SIXTH PRIZE—G. T. Agnew, weight 
7 Ibs., length 23 in., girth 1614 in. Caught 
in Pelham Island Pond, Mass., with Hed- 
don No. 6 Rod, Freespool Tripart Reel, 
Black Warrior Line and Plug Lure. : 

SEVENTH PRIZE—W. R. Hardcastle, 
weight 7 lIbs., length 21 in., girth 1434 
in. Caught in Pickerel Lake, Michigan, 
with Home-made Bamboo Rod, Blue 
Grass No. 3 Reel, Jamison Line and Bass- 
oreno Lure . 

EIGHTH PRIZE—James M. Myers, 
weight 6 Ibs. 15 oz., length 25% in., girth 
15% in. Caught in White Villa, Ky., 
with Jack Frost Fly Rod, Julius Vom 
Hofe Reel, Callmac Bass, Bug Lure. 

NINTH PRIZE—H. A. Campbell, 
weight 6 Ibs. 14 oz., length 23% in., girth 
16% in. Caught in Lake Dummore, Vt., 
with Heddon Rod, Takapart Reel, King- 
fisher Line and Heddon Tad Polly Lure. 

TENTH PRIZE—Engene H. Johnson, 
weight 6 Ibs. 13 oz., length 2214 in., girth 
16% in. Caught in West Pond, Guilford, 
Conn., with Home-made Rod, Lexington 
Reel and Heddon No. 200 Lure. 


Cut Throat Trout 

FIRST PRIZE—O. LaLonde, weight 
6 Ibs. 8 oz., length 23 in., girth 1434 in. 
Caught in Georgetown Lake, Butte, Mon- 
tana, with Montague Rod, Martin No. 2 
Automatic Reel, Kingfisher Mist Line and 
Grayling Special Fly Lure. 

SECOND PRIZE—A. W. Burleigh, 
weight 4 Ibs. 12 oz., length 23 in., girth 
11 in. Caught in St. Joe River, Idaho, 
with Unknown Rod, Maxwell’s Favorite 
Reel, Kingfisher Line, No. 10 McGinty 
(Fly) Lure. 


Small Mouth Black Bass (N) 

FIRST PRIZE—Earl Parker Gresh, 
weight 6 Ibs. 8 oz., length 2434 in., girth 
16% in. Caught in French Creek Hope- 
well, Pa., with Thomas Dirigio Rod, Meis- 
selbach Reel, Kingfisher Line and Stone 
Catfish Lure. 

SECOND. PRIZE — Harry Bolden, 
weight 6 Ibs. 8 oz., length 22 in., girth 
16% in. Caught in Lake Chautauqua, 
Shermans Bay, with Heddon Rod, Meek 
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SAVE 25% TO 60% rec" 
GRAFLEX—KODAKS—ANSCO, 
REXO AND PREMO CAMERAS 


10-Day Free Trial Guarantee 
H unsatisfactory, money will be refunded in full. 
Complete line of Motion Picture Cameras 


Write at once for our Free BARGAIN BOOK 
and CATALOG listing hundreds of slightly used and 
new cameras, also supplies of every description. No mat- 
ter what camera you want we can save you money. 
Compare our prices with others on slightly used and new 
cameras and we know you w another one of our sat- 
ished customers. Our prompt and fair dealing will please 
you. Established in the Photographic Business 18 years. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
124 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 41, Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 


While Motoring. Driving, Hunting and Enjoying 
Outdoor Life by Wearing Leonard’s 

uined Adirondack Foot Warmers 

> " Men, women and 

$4.50 children enjoy the 

Postpaid  comfortthey give. 
Heavy sheepskin, wooi lined ten 
inches high. Give shoe size and 
state whether to be worn over 
shoes or hose. 

Satisfaction or Money Back 
Large stock Adirondack Outdoor Catalog 
Apparel, furs, gloves, shoes, etc- FREE 

W.C. LEONARD & CO. 
619 Mein St., Seransc Lake, W. Y. 



































Farmer ‘the grand 
Serpe restrers 
ference what age. needs this Send 
Send Only 10c £27,045 fine! 
to become a wrestler and 5 

10c,your name.ad and 


FARMER BURNS School of Wrestling. 7021 Ramee B 


Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 


JOHN MURGATROYD, TJaxidermist 
57 West 24th Street New York City 


FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 

Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
Sold in Convenient Pocket Packages 
Small] Size Dozen Size 


10c W 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamaia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ARE YOU ANN A GE “HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 





In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered aud_ tabulated 


on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, 
reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 
and includes the 
seasons of the year, ete. We recommend the following places, but, 


These 
accurate but unbiased, 


Canada 
not only 


best hotels, camps and guides, as well as the 


hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 


hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 


as it is impossible to cover all the localities in the country and at the same time 
enclosing a stamped envelope, we will send you the names of the hotels, camps 























give as complete detail as we would like, if you will write us, 
and guides and all particulars necessary. 
ea @ || WHERE To Go FOR |BIG GAME SEASON 
* " re i SOUTHERN IN THE FAMOUS LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
{ {eg HUNTING AND FISHING Opens November 20th 
F idahisc Information on how to get to the fol- Big Crop of Quail, Deer, Turkey this year 














Target and Trap Shooting 
12th Annual Mid-Winter Tournament 
Pinehurst Gun Club, January 20th and 25th 
Unusual interest will center this season at Ping 
hurst, North Carolina,in Trap and Target Shooting. 
Events for both professional and amateur are 

scheduled. 
$7,000.00 in money and prizes 
Weekly Trap-Shocting Tournaments start Dec. 17th, 1918 
Excellent Quail shoating on the great preserves. 
Weather — November and December —like early 
Fallin New England. 


Opening of CAROLINA HOTEL 
Informally Nov. 10th—Formally Nov. 20th 
Golf, Riding, Racing, Motoring, Tennis 
For full information address: 


LEONARD TUFTS 
282 Congress Street, Boston or General Office 


pinehurst 


ORTH CAROLINA 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 
(Really Plenty of Birds) 


Choice accommodation for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. References furnished 


Gen’| FRANK A. BOND 
LUMBERTON, N. C. 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 


Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 





Splendid Yellowleg and Plover shooting September and 
October. Ducks, geese, English snipe and quail Novem- 
ber, December, January January is the best month for 
canvasback. Shooting will be better than ever this sea- 
son, on account of stopping the sale of game Write for 
particulars, as dates must be made in advance. Best of 
references in New York and other cities. 


JASPER B. WHITE, Prop. 
GOOD SPORT IN THE SOUTH 


On the Santee River, fourteen miles from Georgetown, 
South Carolina. I have some of the best hunting for deer, 
turkey, ducks, quail, snipe, rabbits, squirrels and other 
small game in this part of the South Most exciting deer 
hunting with hounds. A remarkably attractive location for 
the visiting sportsmen and with excellent Southern cook- 
ing. I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come as I can take 
care of only a limited number and must know in advance 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown, P, O. Box 533 South Carolina 











lowing places, hotels, camps and guides, 
also cost of each, together with detailed 
data, furnished upon request. 


LANES, South Carolina, is reached by 
the Atlantic Coast Ry. This is one 
of the great quail shooting sections of 
South Carolina. 

SUMMERVILLE, 
South Carolina, 
ern Ry. Quail, turkey, deer. 

CAMDEN, Kershaw County, South 
Carolina, reached by the Seaboard Air 


Dorchester County, 
reached by the South- 


Line. Quail shooting. 

DARDENELLE, Yell County, ‘Arkan- 
sas, reached by the Rock Island and 
Dardenelle Ry. Trout, bass, perch. 


Turkey, some deer and squirrels. 
MARKED TREE, Poinsett County, 
Arkansas, reached by the St. Louis & 


San Francisco Ry. Deer, turkey, ducks, 
squirrels, few bear and coons. 

PEMBROOKE, Georgia, is reached by 
the Seaboard Air Line. Party had an 
open camp on the bank of river. Black 
bass, Jack, bream, all kinds catfish, 
deer, turkeys, quail and squirrels. 

TOWNSEND, Glynn County, Georgia, 
is reached by the Seaboard Air Line. 
Accommodations at Club. Turkey, 
deer and ducks. 

WAYCRASS, Georgia, is reached by the 
Atlantic Coast Line Ry. All kinds of 


fish. Quail, deer, turkey, ducks, squir- 
rels, black bear. 
JACKSONVILLE, Onslow County, 


is reached by the At- 
lantic Coast Line Ry. Accommoda- 
tions may be secured at a Club. Black 
bass, pickerel, channel bass, bluefish, 
deer, turkey, squirrel and ducks. 

MAYSVILLE, Jones County, North 
Carolina, is reached by the Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry. Good turkey country. 

MORGAN CITY, Louisiana. Several 
hotels. Bear, deer, hare, squirrel, 
duck, wilson snipe. Most of hunting 
here is done in the marsh and in mud 
and water. 

LAKE CATHERINE, 
reached by the Louisville 
Ry. Red fish, channel bass, speckled 
trout and other varieties. 

PANASOFFKEE, Sumter County, Flor- 
is reached by the Seaboard Air Line. 
Suitable accommodations at a house. 
Quail, squirrel, doves, ducks, turkey, 
bass, pickerel, speckled bass, catfish. 


North Carolina, 


Louisiana, is 
& Nashville 











Finest Tarpon and Other Florida Fishing 


Excellent golf course. Trapshooting daily. 
Fine kennels for housing sportsmen’s dogs. 
“Come to Florida this Winter and save coal’ 


HOTEL BRADFORD 
iS THE HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
Send for Booklet 
PETER P. SCHUTT, Mer. Fort Myers, Fla. 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 


The West Coast. The RestCoast. The Best Coast 


FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open October 15, spec- 
ial rates till January 15. 





Let us send you a booklet 


E. W. CRAYTON, Manager 
Naples on the Gulf FLORIDA 


Pine Top Lodgea¢Kennels 


JACKSON SPRINGS, N. C. 


The well known health resort. Best QUAIL 
and TURKEY shooting in North Carolina. 
Twelve miles from Pinehurst and Southern 
Pines. Golf, tennis and trap shooting, teams, 
autos and saddle horses, steam heat, private 
baths and famous healing waters. 





Trained dogs, guides and plenty of game 


Address PROPRIETOR, Jackson Springs, N.C. 


FINEST OF HUNTING 
For Ducks, Deer, Turkey, Partridges, Snipe, Foxes 


and other small game is to be had on my 
hunting preserve of nearly five thousand 
acres located on Waccamaw Neck, one of 
the finest spots along the Atlantic Coast. 
Will supply guides, teams, duck boats, bird 
dogs—in fact, everything except guns and 
ammunition. Hot and cold rur ing water 
and food of the very best. Boat communi- 
cation with Georgetown, 12 miles away. 
Can accommodate but a limited number, 80 
write early and make arrangements. 


RALPH NESBIT 


n-the-Waccam Waverly Mills, S.C, 
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Reservation should be made now. 
For Booklets, Fishing literature and terms. address— 





o/ he lecea of all Good Anglers 


The Fisherman's Paradise 





N G KEY “florida Gast Coast 


Long Key Fishing Camp is on a coral island, at the southern end of the Florida 
East Coast, with the Gulf of Mexico on the West, the Atlantic on the East. 
For winter and spring it is the fisherman’s dream. Wild and alone, it is clean 
and healthy. No style or conventions, and yet it offers all the comforts and 
convenience of one of the world’s most famous Flagler System hotels. It is a 
great resort for women and children, as well as the fishermen of the family. 


“By day the wind murmurs music through the palms and by night 
the sea moans out on the reef. The sun shines white all day and 
the stars shine white all night. There is a long white winding 
shoreline of coral sand bordered by palm trees. Long Key has 
beauty, charm, and mystery.” 


For the variety and hard fighting qualities of the fish to be caught in its neighbor- 
ing waters, Long Key Fishing Camp has no equal. It is the feeding waters of 


Tarpon, Barracuda, Sailfish, Amber- 
jack, King-Fish, and Bonefish 


Once a visitor to this famous camp, the season's patron forever after. 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP opens for the season Saturday, January 4, 
1919, and closes April 14th. Under the management of Mr. L. P. Schum, 
happily known to all good fishermen, the present season will be the greatest 
in its history. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO, 
243 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





| 


SOUTHERN HUNTING AND FISHING | 


DADE CITY, Pasco County, Florida, 


reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 

or Seaboard Air Line. Fishing in va- 

rious lakes for black bass, perch, etc. 

Quail, wild turkeys and deer. 

PASS, Pinnellas County, 
Florida, reached by the Tampa and 
Gulf Coast R. R. Mackerel, tarpon, 
channel bass. 

WELAKA, Putnam County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Large mouth black bass, and good 
quail shooting. 

VERO, St. Lucie County, Florida, 
reached by the Florida East Coast Ry. 
Ocean fishing of all kinds. Also 
plenty of ducks, quail and some few 
wild turkeys. 

FLORAL CITY, Citrus County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Ry. Black bass, perch. Also quail, 
snipe, squirrels. 

SELLERS LAKE, Lake County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Fishing in numerous lakes in the 
county, for black bass. Deer, quail, 
squirrels, bear, duck and turkey. 

OCALA, Marion County, Florida. Black | 
bass, turkey, deer, squirrels, rabbits, 
quail, ducks and snipe. 

PORT ST. JOE, Calhoun County, 
Florida, reached by the Apalachiacola 

Northern. Fishing for sea bass, 
flounders, tarpons, etc. in St. Joe Bay. 
Also bear, deer, turkey, quail. 

CHESSAHONISTEA, Citrus County, 
Florida, reached by the Atlantic 
Coast Line. Ducks, deer, quail, squir- | 
tel, bear. Black bass. 
LOGAN, West Virginia, is reached by | 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Black 

bass fishing. 














NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the C and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland 


Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
of fish and game. 


@ All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


@Information cheerfully given upon application to 
F. E. PITTMAN, 


Not unusual 


Chicago, Ill, Nov. 1, 1918. 


“Replying to your letter of recent 
date, we take pleasure in advising 
you that the inquiries we have re- 
ceived on our Army and Camp 
goods through the outing magazines 
show FIELp AND STREAM particularly 
good as a medium. 





General Passenger Agent 





REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 








We can conscientiously say that 
with the exception of the Saturday 
Evening Post and Literary Digest 


. we fie ms FOR SALE 
we have received better sults 
through your magazine ey po AN IDEAL SOUTHERN PLANTATION 


other magazine or periodical.” ON HISTORIC ROANOKE ISLAND, N. C. 
At a bargain to quick buyer 








WILson AND Co. 


For full particulars apply to 


W. J. GRIFFIN, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
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A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 
° : Union. 
side from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery North 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming ane in bs hed 
in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in others FREE. 
Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider’s web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 
For free descriptive literature write 
H. A. MACDONELL 


Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildi TORON 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Foreste‘and Mince eo” CANADA 
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blooded sportsmen, the sort who can 
these columns and take advantage 
month, each number 


remittance must accompany order 








Airedale Terriers 
The “One Man’’ Dog 


Finest  ¥ Be hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, pi opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, 
best retriever, land, water. Will 
poirt, fine on quail, pheasant, 
i Used extensively on 
dee ar, mountain lion, 
bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT and Kainey. Un- 
excelled Companion, fine with children, an ‘“‘hon- 
est’ dog. We have best hunting stock on carth, 
puppies, grown dogs, biteh already bred. At stud, 
Kootenai Chinook, only American Bred _Interna- 
tional champion Airedale in the world. Has 
used on largest game. Fee $25. Free little illus- 
trated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS 
Weston, N. J. 








A Typical Vibert lead 





Box 23A 
—=— “ALLIES FIRST”? —; 
When You Want a Dog—and you will 
want a quality dog and LOW in price, 
YOU SHOULD LET REUBEN CLARKE 
serve you. 26 years in the line means 
something. Airedales a Specialty. 


NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 E. 9th ST., N. Y. 








afford two or three 
of this active market. 
and initial in both advertisements and 











OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 


SixFamousOorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Laryest Breedera of Aire- 


lale Terriers in the World 


Dept. A, La Rue, Ohio 





for sale nine Great Dane pups—six dogs, 


I have 
three bitches—great, big, strong dogs from pure- 
bred stock. The price is right. Write me and 


get particulars. 
OLLINS THE FOX MAN, Inc. 
Reedsburg WISCONSIN 


LOT OF NICE RABBIT HOUNDS 
Country raised and country trained. Ideal hunting 
grounds, lots of game to work on. Can furnish broken 
and partly broken stock at reasonable prices. Clean, 
healthy stock. State your wants. 6 photos for 25 cents, 


HARRY DEWET WELSH, Care Dog Form, Mayport, Pa. 


FOR SALE — 


Enclish, Trish and pert rne setter pups ar —— Ido 
pointers, spaniels and retrievers Inelose stampe for lists, 


THOROUGHBRED ‘KENNELS, Aslantie, lowa 


The famous Redbone 
Coonhounds 


Coonhounds. Puppies, 
youngsters and trained dogs. Catalog 6 cents. 
Sam Stephenson - - _ Covington, Tenn. 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN BEAGLE HOUNDS 
guaranteed good Hunters and not gun shy, Also 
fox hounds, Stamps for reply. 
Warren S. Henderson 

DOWNINGTOWN PA. 

1 have bred 1 d winners for fifleen 
Fine English aie eee: the Kind 
that win over Brussels Carpets—but under actual gunning condi- 
tions In field, forest and prairie. I have for sale a pair of six 
mouths puppies, the la-t of grand old Doc Whitestone’s get. Price 
$55 pair. Also a pair by the six times winner, sport Hyki, $25 each, 
None vetter. References cladlv furnished, 


W. G. HUNDLEY, Callands, Virginia. 





ga, also 





Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 

and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. 
advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; 
of less than ten words 


hunting trips a year 
Our rate for display 
address counting 


as words. No copy 





THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER 
By Freeman Lloyd 

| jt is very strange that the most popular 

of all the retrievers, and a North Amer- 
ican dog at that, is very little known in 
the United States. It is doubtful if there 
are half a dozen used for sporting pur- 
poses throughout the country. Yet this 
lesser Newfoundland dog has almost 
ousted all the other retrievers on the 
other side, including the curly, flat and 
wavy coated retrievers of the older kinds. 
It is claimed for the Labrador that he is 
much more active and quicker in his work 
than the other dogs; furthermore, his suc- 
cessors at field trials have enhanced their 
value. One of the greatest supporters of 
the variety in England is an American 
who now enjoys sport in a lovely part of 
Buckinghamshire. The Labrador is lower 


on the leg than the old flat coated va- 
riety, and, moreover, the head of the new 
dog is somewhat broader, which gives the 
idea that he is 
peculiarity 


a brainier animal. An- 


other is the density of the 





It is shorter, more fur- 
like and more dense than that of the 
flat-coated retriever. There is very little 
feathering and he is less like the setter or 
what may be styled a somewhat course ex- 
ample of the black setter. It is obvious 
that the Labrador can put up with any 
weather and is as smart as a bee. 


Labrador’s coat. 





SOLITARY HUNTING 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

I have a hound broken on rabbits. She 
has always been very satisfactory, but has 
recently gotten into the habit of hunting 
by herself; that is, when I take her in 
the woods, she will often go as far as a 
mile or more away from me. Sometimes 
I am unable to make her mind for two 
or three hours, so she is practically use- 
less. If you can tell me any way in which 
I can break her of this fault, it will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Epcar G. BERNARD, JR. 


Ans.—I think that you will have to hunt 














Fietp AND STREAM readers are made up of red- 
List your kennels in 
classified copy 5c a word per 
accepted and in all cases 









with your hound on a check cord and 
force collar until you get her broken to 
whistle. She has gotten into this habit of 
independent hunting, which they all will 
if you let them forget obedience to the 
whistle, and you will have to teach this 
to her again. Get a Haberlein force col- 
lar and when she attempts to get away 
from you check her with the whistle, and, 
if she disobeys spill her with the check 
cord and force collar. The plain collar 
will not do because she will simply strain 
at it continuously, tugging at your arm 
and pulling her shoulder out of shape, but 
the force collar will enforce obedience to 
the whistle.—Eb. 





TAPE WORM 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I notice an inquiry for a tape worm cure 
in your valued magazine. I had a setter 
that was troubled with the worm and my 
father, who was a physician, prescribed 
(Kamala) with most excellent results. 

Kamala is a reddish-brown powder and 
is not poisonous, but seems to be the thing 
for tape worms. 

My father is not living now, so I can- 
not get details, but I imagine a line to 
Park, Davis & Co., at Detroit, will give 
you directions, as they supply the drugs. 

Jas. E. Gowan. 


Ans.—We are glad to get your letter 
concerning the use of Kamala for tape- 
worm, and will publish the same in our 
Dog Department.—Eb. 





TRAINING A PUP 
A. W. Sutton, Esq., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—In reply to your letter of 
the 20th will say that if your pup will 
use its nose and trail a woodcock up 
and find it but does not point. What the 
pup needs is to get him crazy after birds, 
to get him deeply interested in them, as 
he now appears to be uninterested so to 
speak, and until you get him wild after 
the birds he will not seem intense. Some- 
times I have had to take a tame pigeon 
and coax a pup to try to kill it, by teas- 
ing it with the live bird, tying a string 
to its leg and making it flop around on 
the ground or in the grass and get the 
pup to try to catch it, then jerk the bird 
away from the pup and would keep this 
up until he would jump way up in the 
air to try to reach it. Have let some 
few pups kill from one to three birds 
before they would get wild after them. 
After I got them wild after the birds 
then I would plant the bird in high grass 
or weeds and bring the pup up with the 
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wind and let him find it, and when he 
found it, I would have a good check cord 
on him and make him stand and point it, 
sometimes I have got down on my hands 
and knees and crawled along beside the 
pup on the ground to work him up to 
the proper distance to the bird and there 
make him point, and by gently petting 
him and talking to him, would get him 
to understand that to point and hold the 
bird is what I wanted him to do. It is 
easy to show how this work is done, but 
hard to tell as some pups you can work 
one way and some another, but all can 
be made good bird dogs if they have a 
good nose and will hunt and find the 
birds, the making the true on point is an 
easy matter. I will be glad to hear from 
you again how the pup is working out. 
Very truly, 
P. L. APPLEMAN. 





PURVIS KENTUCKY ROWDY. 
Winner First Prize, Field Trials, 1918 
Atlantic City Shooting Dog Club 





DAUGHTER OF “CANDY KID” 
Candy Kid-Purvis Rowdy Lady—Pointing 
at the age of eight months 





TESTING A DOG’S NOSE 


A. W. Sutton, EsgQ., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sirn:—Your letter under date of 
the 4th received, asking regarding your 
pointer pup’s nose. Your letter indicates 
the pup has no sense of smell or no nose. 
However, this may be entirely wrong, and 
the only way to tell whether or not he 
has any nose or sense of smell is to TEST 
HIS NOSE out; see if he can smell, if 
he can, then he seems to be lacking in 
talent, natural talent for birds. 

Some bench show strains of bird dogs 
have been bred so long for beauty only 
that they have bred out of them all talent 
for birds they ever had, and so far as 


making bird dogs out of them, it never 
can be done; it is not in them, and the 
only thing they are good for is to look 
at and for bench shows. 

Take a piece of beefsteak; small piece 
about the size of a quarter or half dol- 
lar, when your pup is not around, rub it 
along on the ground for about a rod and 
drop it, then call your dog to you and 
stand or sit down and be still, be close 
to the place you left the meat, don’t pay 
any attention to him so far as petting him 
is concerned, but just watch him and see 
if he smells or hunts for it; if he does 
not, work him around until he is very 
close to the meat, then if he does not find 
it the chances are his nose is no good. I 
often take a piece of meat and drag it 
through the blue grass for a rod or two 
and then bring the pup or dog up and put 
it on the trail where I drag the meat 
through the grass, see if he will follow 
up the trail and find it. This is one way 
to make a dog learn to trail also. Or 
you can put a piece of meat under your 
coat, sit down and call the dog to you 
and pet him a little, and then be quiet 
and see if he begins to sniff for the meat, 
and if he will find it. You ask if the pup 
being born last December is too young 
to hunt; surely not. He should hunt 
when he is 3 to 5 months of age. He is 
now old enough to be a trained dog. 

Will be glad to answer any other ques- 
tions for you I am able to. 

Very truly, 
P. I. ApPLEMAN. 





OLD SPORTING TERMS 
By Freeman Floyd 


[Hounds and Greyhounds] 

F greyhounds, two make a brace; of 

hounds, a couple; and of greyhounds 
three make a leash; and of hounds a 
couple and a half; they say let slip a 
greyhound, and throw off a hound. The 
string or cord by which a greyhound is 
led is called a leash; and that of a hound 
a leam, liam, or lyome. 


Lodgings of Beasts of Chase 
BADGER earths, a boar couches, a 
buck lodges, a rabbit sits or earths, a 
fox kennels, a roe beds, a hare seats or 
forms, a stag harbors, a marten trees, an 
otter watches. 


Terms for Game in Company 

HERD of deer, a bevy of roes, a 

sounder of swine, a rout of wolves, 
a richness of martens, a brace or leash of 
foxes, a couple of rabbits. 


At the Mating Season 
BOAR goes to brim, a buck goes to 
rut, a rabbit goes to buck, a fox goes 
a clicketting, a hare goes to buck, a hart 
goes to rut, an otter hunts for kind, a roe 
goes to town, a wolf goes to match or 
make. 


Noises of Rutting Time 
BADGER skricks, a boar breams, a 
buck groans or troats, a fox barks, 

a hare beats or taps, a hart belleth or 
bells, an otter whines, a roe bellows, a 
wolf howls. 


SCARCITY OF GORDON SETTERS 
HE beautiful black and tan setters 
named after the Duke of Richmond and 

Gordon, have become quite scarce during 

the last decade. Yet it was pretty well 

acknowledged that he was a first-class 

“pheasant” or ruffed grouse dog. It is 

true that he is not nearly so fast as the 
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Winner Fall Trials 1918 


First Prize, Shooting Dog Stake 


Atlantic City Shooting Dog Club. Pur- 
vis Kentucky Rowdy (40461). An Eng- 
lish Setter. White, black, tan and ticked. 
Whelped March 15, 1916. Sire, Babble- 
brook Joe (26076). Dam, Purvis Riverview 
Lady (36197). Not only a field trial winner, 
but an exceptional hunting dog. If you 
want not only possible field trial winning 
puppies but exceptional shooting dogs, ad- 
dress 


Sam’l H. Purvis, Absecon Heights, N. J. 
Stud Fee $25.00 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines}118 West 31st Street, New York 
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One of the world’s best bird dogsgror sale. 

This dog, a pedigreed female puppy about 6 months 
old, is of a very rare breed which has a world wide rep- 
utation of being one of the best all-round gun 
dogs in existence. 

On sale for a limited time only. Inquire of 

VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 
Field and Stream 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 

















dogs. 
PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 


AIREDALES, Collies and Old English 

Shepherds. Pups, Trained Dogs and 

Broodmatrons. Large instructiye list 5 cents 
W. R. WATSON 

Box 700 Oakland, Iowa 


SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


Have a few choice setter puppies left for sale. Some 
sired by the great Llewellin Setter Stud dog, GLAD 
HAWK, and out of highly bred dams. Send for lists. 
Enclose stamps. Thoroughbred Setter Kennels, Edge- 
wood, lowa. 











(2 HAVE You A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
cormenen TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM‘IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 











A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of training, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 

plainly given, every 


\ 


: _ as un 

or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, devo.d 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
parougnous, A large volume of pastime reading not 
inten a promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 

ails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD. 1.50 


1 year sub, to Field and Stream $2.00 ? Both for 


Special Offer: Amateur Trainer(paper cover) $1.00 $2.25 


FIELD and STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild Turkeys 
Deer 

Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swan 

Ornamental 
Geese and Ducks 
Foxes 

Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 





RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fast 
est, and best fighting of all 
pit games, and the most 
beautifal ofall fowls. Send 
for catalogue, 
Young fowls until Nov. Ist 
$7 per two 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street Concord, North Carolina 








Wild Ducks decoys; Breeder Callers; Gray Mallard 
$3.50 pair, extra hens $2.00 each. English Callers 
$7.00 pair, pairs only. (Extra drakes.) Mail draft. 
C. BREMAN CO. - - - Danville, Ill. 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, former Editor Field and Stream 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 


are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub 
scription to Field & Stream, $2.50. Send checks direct to 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York City 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
FURS AND TAXIDERMY 
MR. SPORTSMAN, from the raw skins you 


send me I will make muffs and neck-pieces for 
$7.50 each and have them finished in three weeks’ 
time of receiving = insuring safe and speedy 
return by Parcel Po 

How about that T AXIDERMY ? Let me do it 
for you. No long delay in returning it. 

Do you believe in Economy? Then have the 
wings, skins and feathers of game you shoot 
made into beautiful feathered hats and trimmings. 
All work ont ae Send for price list. J. G 
Burst, Ridgewood, N. 20 years’ experience. 

FOR SALE—Large newly mounted Winter 
killed moose heads, very rare heads, spread of 
horns 61, 58, 56, 54 and Slinches. All have large, 
massive, perfect horns of the best grade; mounted 
true to wild nature by the best method of lasting 
taxidermy; moderate prices. Duty free. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in America. Not 
a penny of expense to you unless you accept after 
examination, Reference, Editor of Fie_tp anpb 
Srream. Description on request. Edwin Dixon, 
Master Game Head Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 

MAKE MONEY—Youw can handle and tan 
your own furs and skins, hair on or off. Make 
rugs with mounted heads at very reasonable cost. 
My complete Tan Formulas and Time-and-Labor- 
Saving Methods insure success from your first 
attempt. Complete formulas and _ instructions 
only $3, postpaid. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 

FOR SALE—Newly-mouned Winter-killed Elk 
Heads, Woodland Caribou Heads, Rocky Moun- 
tain Big Horn Sheep Heads, White Sheep Heads 
(Dalli), Mule, Black Tail and White Tail (Vir- 
ginia) Deer Heads, Moose Heads. Sets of horns, 
mounted or unmounted. All duty free. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in America. Guar- 
anteed to please you atter examination or not a 
penny of expense to you. Reference: the editor 
of “Field and Stream.” No one offers you 
these terms. Description on request. Edwin 
Dixon, Master Game Head Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 

INSTRUCTIONS 
cents. P. Peterson, 
mansett, Mass. 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS 


catarrh, dandruff, 
Write for particulars. 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. F.S., Hot Springs, Ark. 








else 


IN TAXIDERMY—fFifty 
Box 418, R. No. 2, Willi- 





goitre, cancer, 
tetter, old sores, 
rheumatism, piles, cured or no charge. 





Field and Stream- 


modern field trial dog which is just as 
likely to miss as much game as he finds; 
furthermore, to find it a very long way 
off and perhaps flush it at the same time, 
without anyone seeing it! To return to 
the Gordon: He is a very steady dog with 
a first-class nose and just the sort of 
setter for woodland shooting. Although 
his beauty has ever been remarked, he 
has fallen away, even at the highest class 
of American shows. Among the earlier 
importers of Gordon setters was the late 
August Belmont of New York. In the 
early 70’s quite a run was made on the 
banker’s Gordons and those he had pro- 
cured from the kennels of Baron Roths- 
child.. This strain reached as far south 
s Texas where Isaac Bingham, of Gal- 
veston became the owner of a very good 
dog or two. 





AN ALL-AROUND DOG 


F you require an all-around dog—a sort 

of pal for your wanderings and just 
the animal to do a bit of rough and ready 
hunting on the side, then it is hard to 
forget the Airedale. Some call him a 
terrier ; but a 45 to 50-pound dog is with- 
out the size of the terrier proper, since 
all terriers should be able to go to ground 
or where a fox or badger can go. Still 
the Airedale ought to be able to kill a 
fox; a badger or an otter would be quite 
a different matter. One thing about the 
Airedale is, he has a capital nose and 
he’s not afraid of water. There is, of 
course, a dash of hound blood in the 
Airedale; and this we will discover if 
we listen to his voice or examine the 
leather of the ears of an ordinary or not- 
quite-up-to-show-form Airedale. Leave 
his tail on, and when the puppy becomes 
a dog, it will be found that the append- 
age is carried just like a hound carries 
it, and the bristles or strictly speaking 
“brush” on the under side points to the 
old hound Adam in our present-day Aire- 
dale. That, however, is not against him; 
rather is it in his favor when we come 
to consider the Airedale as a hunting 
friend and an all round dog. 





STOMACH WORMS 

I am the owner of a fine Gordon setter 
dog about nine months old. At present 
he seems to be losing control of his hind 
legs. In the morning he can just about 
stand; he staggers about and lifts his 
feet high up; also when he runs he does 
the same. Standing, they slide from un- 
der him and he falls over. He runs about 
in the mud a lot and it balls up between 
his toes. Would that have something to 
do with his condition? He doesn’t seem 
to be very bad yet,’as he runs about and 
is willing to play. He shakes a little, as 
if cold, but his legs don’t twitch. 

About two weeks ago or more he had 
some kind of stomach trouble, as he 
would vomit up part of his meal and then 
come back and eat the rest. One night 
after playing and drinking some water 
he threw up his whole meal. He always 
had a good appetite and I couldn’t find 
signs of worms. At that time the corners 
of his eyes were red and discharged a 
yellow pus or matter. His eyes aren’t 
quite well yet. I am keeping him in a 
small barn with a wood floor in a little 
hut to sleep in. In winter I had him in 
a larger barn with new wood floor. I 
changed just before he had the stomach 
trouble, as it was getting damp in there. 
Any information you could give me about 
treating him would be very much appre- 
ciated. Ep G. Wosic. 

Ans.—Judging from your letter we 
think your dog has a case of stomach 
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worms. Unless he should happen to 
vomit these up you would not know 
whether he had them or not. We advise 
giving a tablespoonful of syrup of buck- 
thorn once a week. If he does not pass 
the worms, it is a case of improper nour. 
ishment.—Epb. 


BREEDERS OF GORDON 
SETTERS 


Please publish in your magazine the 
reliable breeders of Gordon setters. | 
have one twelve-gauge Remington pump- 
gun, 26-inch barrel, cylinder bore. | 
would like to know if this is a very good 
quail gun. What kind of barrels should 
1 get for ducks. J. S. Taytor, Jr. 

Ans.—We give you herewith the names 
of two dealers in Gordon setters: Robt. 
Espy, Brookville, Pa.; J .M. Cook, Hamil. 
ton, Pa. 

We do not know anything about them, 
but advise that you correspond with them 
and see what stock they have on hand. 

Regarding the 26-inch cylinder bure, 
would say that this would make a good 
quail gun for brush shooting in close 
cover. For ducks you would need a bar- 
rel 30 inches long, full choked.—Eb. 





FUR DOGS 
By Warren H. Miller 


HEN we come to the foxhound a 

mass of history and stud book rec- 
ords confronts us, and the going is much 
easier. The American foxhound began 
with the introduction of the red fox into 
the South. Before that the little gray fox 
afforded all the riding and was easily 
trailed" by the native pioneer’s hound. It 
seemed incredible to the gentry of that 
period that the red fox could easily lose 
their best dogs, and some red foxes had 
to be imported from England to prove 
it. Followed then importations of regu- 
lar English foxhounds, which were 
crossed on our native bitches to give 
more speed to their progeny. The old- 
est and best known strain was the Brooke, 
brought over from Engiand by Sir 
Roger Brooke, who came over with Lord 
Baltimore and settled in Maryland. In 
1822 Mr. Bolton Jackson imported Moun- 
tain and Muse from Ireland and we get 
most of our foxhound strains from these 
and the Brooke dogs, which were exten- 
sively crossed. In 1738 a pair of red 
foxes was brought over by the captain 
of the tobacco boat Monocacy, and it 
was their advent into Maryland and the 
subsequent showing up of our native 
hounds as too slow that was the direct 
cause of this importation. The two dogs 
Mountain and Muse became the property 
of Governor Ogle, and their get was bred 
extensively on the native stock of the 
fox hunting gentry of Maryland. 

One of these hunters, Mr. Gosnell, 
bred and presented to Mr. Miles Harris, 
of Georgia, a pair of pups, one of which 
was the dog July. He proved a sensa- 
tion as compared to the native hounds of 
the central South, and so became very 
famous and was bred to extensively, es- 
tablishing what is known as the July 
strain of Georgia foxhounds. 

The next famous strain was the Trigg, 
owned by H. C. Trigg, noted southern 
hunter. Originally the family owned a 
pack of the fine old rat-tail, long-eared, 
deep-toned Virginia black-and-tan fox- 
hounds, but the advent of the red fox 
into Kentucky changed all that, and the 
Triggs had to assemble a new pack. The 
stock was obtained from Mr. Birdsong 
in Georgia in 1867. He had then in his 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
BOOKS 


The man of education and knowledge is he who 


absorbs the expert information contained in the 


foremost and costliest books on the subjects he 
is most interested in. I offer for sale the world’s 
finest and most comprehensive books on Nature 
study and at a price far below the originally 
publishe | prices. These various works are ab- 
solutel y the finest treatises to be had irrespective 
of how much you want to pay. 

very phase is thoroughly portrayed and books 
abound with profuse true to-life colored illus- 
trations. Everything worth knowing is contained 
in these expensive books. Buy sever al of these 
masterpieces and satisfy your longing for thor- 
ough mastery of the subject that interests you. 
Order direct from this advertisement and I will 
ship prepaid anywhere in the world. These are 
all big, heavy volumes and a handsome addition 
to any library. Prices are from one-third to one- 
half less than original published prices. The 
Frog Book, $7.00; The Moth Book, $6.00; Mosses 
and Lichens, $8.00; Fern Book, $7.00; Bird 
Book, $6.00; Reptile Book, $6.00; Dog Book, 
$6.00; Poultry Book, $5.00; Shell Book, $7.00; 
Tree Book, $6.00; Flower Book, $6.50; Grass 
Book, $6.00; Practical Tanning of Furs, $7.00; 
Tree Guide, $5.00; Flower Guide, $5.50; Bird 
Guide, $5.50; Butterfly Book, $7.00; Spider Book, 
$7.00; Fish Book, $7. 00; Birds Worth Knowing, 
$7.00; Flowers Worth Knowing, $6.50; Flowers 
of Spring, $4.75; Flowers of Summer, $4.00; 
Flowers of Autumn, $3.90; Flowers of Winter, 
$4.25: Country House (400 illustrations), $4.75; 
Trees Worth Knowing, $5.50; Land Birds, $4.00: 
Water and Game Birds, $4.50; Western Bird 
Guide, $4.00; Butterfly Guide, $3.90; How to 
Make Friends with Birds, $4.50; American Ani- 
mals, $7.00; American Game and Food Fishes, 
$7.00; Mushroom Book, $7.00; Nature’s Garden, 


00; nothing finer, more accurate or as com- 
plete ‘pub lished anywhere. Beware of the cheap, 
abridged editions printed just to sell; if you are 
interested in any of these subjects get the best 
to be had. Enclose 10 cents extra for catalog— 
McCarthy Book House, 1236 Arthur Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 

DO YOU WANT TO READ THE MOST 
wonderful secret and mysterious books ever pub- 
liszed? Nowhere else in America can these 
daring books be obtained. Order severa] from 
th:s ad before they’re all sold out. “Secret Doc- 
of the Rocroiscians,” $2.90; “How to 
Young,” 300 pages, $2.50; “Hindo Phi- 
and Religions of india,” written by 









Ramacharaka, $1.7 “Harmonial Phi- 

ny” (startling), $3.00: “Personal Magnet- 
$2.00; “Practical Psychometry,”  59c; 
“Keath and Happiness” series, $3.00; ‘“‘How 
to Get What You Want,’’ 79c; ‘‘Freemasonry 
Exposed,” 99c; “Freemasonry,” illustrated, show- 
ing signs, secrets, lodgeroom, etc., first 3 de- 
grees, $1.25; “‘F ee 7 , Degrees,” 640 pages, 
$1.75; “Master’s Carpet,’’ $1.25; “Chapter Ma- 
sonry,”” $1.25; “Scotch Rite Freemasonry,” 2 
volumes, 1,038 pages, 4th to 33rd degrees, 
$3.50; “Capt Morgan's Freemasonry,”  59c; 
“Mystic Shrine,” $1.10; “History Elks,” 47 
pages, $3.25; “‘Odd Fellows,” $1.35; “Knight 
Templars, $1.10; “Knights Pythias,” 59c; 
“Modern Woodmen, ” 47c¢; “Red Men,” 46c; 
“Maccabees, 47c; “Foresters,” 49c; “Re- 
bekah Ritual,” 46c; “Knights Orient,” 37c; 
“Exposition Grange,” 55c; “Knights i nia 
bus,” $1. 25; “Hidden Treasures of the Ancient 


Quabalah,’ $1.25; “Power of arg ag 


$2.25; “Successful Salesmanship,” $1.50; “Why 
Men Fail,” $1.50; ‘‘Noted Prophecies a War,” 
$1.25; “Psychic Phenomena,” $2.50; “Seer- 
ship, or, Science of Knowing Future,” $3.00; 
“Spiritual | Life,” 75c; “Clairvoyance,” $3.20; 
“Bhayavad Gita,” 98c: “After Death,” $1.25; 
“Spirit World,” $1.10; “Art Magic,” $1.95; 
“Gazing Crystal of Finest Quality” (Hindoo), 
$2.90; “Life Beyond Death,” $1.45 “Spiritual 
Science,” $2.00; “Practical Water Cure’’ (Yogi), 
$1.10; “Raja Yoga.” $1. 50; “Gnami_ Yoga, 

$1.35; “Psychic Healing,” $1.45; “F inancial 
Success,” $1.55; ‘Psychic Science Made Plain,’ 

$2.00; “Spiritualism,” 76c; “Memory Training,” 

$2.00; “Occultism,” $1.35; ‘Astral World,” 70c; 
“Book of Ceremonial Magic,” $2.10; “Personal 
Magnetism,” $2 .00; “Reincarnation,” $1.50; 
“Beauty Book,” $1.25. Order direct from this 
ad. Catalogues, 10c. McCarthy Book House, 


1236 Arthur Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND books all kinds 


for sale, 25c and upwards; leather, velour, 
cloth and other costly bindings; some cost 
$25.00 new; Medicine, Surgery, Agriculture; 
Mechanical; chemistry, philosophy, encyclo- 
pedias, law; scientific; technical; mathe- 
Matics; history; fiction; religious; text; 


school, etc., interesting reading for the long, cold, 
dreary 


winter evenings; improve and self-edu- 
cate yourself. Send 10¢ stamps for big catalogs 
C (none free). McCarthy, 1236 Arthur Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 
PERSONAL—Make yourself and family a 
tistmas present, swear off tobacco habit. We’ll 
tell you how, easily, inexpensively. Maurice 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 
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pack the famous dog July, and also his 
Henry dog Longstreet. From him he 
bought Chase and Bee (by Longstreet), 
George, Rip and Fannie, paying $400 for 
the lot. From General Maupin he bought 
Minnie, a descendant of the noted dog, 
Tasneinue Lead, and from Colonel Walk- 
er he got the dog Mattie. The Trigg 
strain is thus seen to be a blend of the 
Birdsong, Maupin and Walker stocks. 


Following out this line of foxhound 
history, we first see the connection of 
the Triggs with the original Maryland 


stock through July, and next in logical 
order would be the Birdsong dogs. These 
dogs were developed by Mr. Birdsong 
from a pack of notable Virginia fox- 
hounds owned by Dr. T.:Y. Henry. 
These were all Mountain-Muse dogs 
from the Irish Maryland strain, and were 


used by Dr. Henry principally in deer 
hunting. Mr. Birdsong then bought the | 
dog July and crossed him on these Henry 
hounds. Longstreet and Hodo’ were 


part of the original Henry pack, and so 
we get the main outlines of the Birdsong 
strain. 


(Continued our next issue) 





WINNERS 1918 PRIZE. FISHING 
CONTEST 


(Continued from page 733) 


Reel, Black Wonder Line and Minnow 
Lure. 

THIRD PRIZE—E. B. Mould, weight 
6 lbs. 8 oz., length 22 in., girth 16% in. 
Caught in ‘Chautauqua Lake, with My- 
cun Rod. Abbey & Imbrie Reel, Osprey 
Line and Heddon Tad Polly Lure. 

FOURTH PRIZE—Andrew Olsman, 
weight 6 lbs. 6 oz., length 24 in., girth 
16% in. Caught in Croton Dam Lake, 
with Bristol Steel Rod, Revo-Nock Reel, 
Invisible No. 2 Line, and Spotted Rain 
bow Lure. 


FIFTH PRIZE—E. B. Mould, weight 
6 Ibs. 5 oz., length 23% in., girth 153% 


in. Caught in Chautauqua Lake, with 
Home-made Rod, Abbey & Imbrie Reel, 
15-lb. Test Osprey Line and Heddon Tad 
Polly Lure. 

SIXTH PRIZE—Maurice E. Buckley, 
weight 5 Ibs. 12 oz., length 21% in, 
girth 16% in. Caught in Magician Lake, 


Michigan, with Bristol Rod, Meek Blue 


Grass Reel, V. L. & A. Block Beauty 
Casting Line and Live Chub Minnow 
Lure. 

SEVENTH PRIZE—Harry B. Mor- 


gan, weight 5 Ibs. 11 oz., length 2234 in., 
girth 15 in. Caught in Round Pond, N. 
Y., with Split Bamboo Rod, Sterling 
Reel, Silk Line and Live Minnow Lure 

EIGHTH PRIZE—O. Niclaus, weight 
5 Ibs. 11 0z., length 21% in., girth 1434 
in. Caught in Oxyoke Lake, with Hed- 
don Rod, Meek Blue Grass Reel, Invin- 
cible Line and Hildebrand Spoon Lure. 

NINTH PRIZE—Luther Bloodward, 
weight 5 Ibs. 8 oz., length 214 in., girth 
15%4 in. Caught in Lake Winnepesaukee 
N. H., with Union Hardware Rod, Union 
Hardware Co. Reel, Saline Line and Frog 
Lure. 

TENTH PRIZE—Carlton C. Williams, 


weight 5 Ibs. 8 oz., length 2034 in., girth 





16 in. Caught in Lake Winnepesaukeee 
N. H., with Abbey & Imbrie Rod, Taka- 
part Reel, Knockabout Line and Night 
Crawlers Lure. 
LADIES’ PRIZE—Mrs. C. W. Burn- 
side, weight 5 Ibs. 4 oz., length 23 in., 
| girth 14 in. Caught in Walled Lake, 


Michigan, with Kingfisher Model Rod, 
Shakespeare Level Reel, Osprey Line and 
Bassoreno Lure. 
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Used by largest preserves “Uy, 
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Dept. 0-43 Oshkosh, Wis. Z 
BUILD own STEEL BOAT 
From Pattervs and printed > 
instructions, Work easy 7 
material furnished, Save ~ 


3g cost. Also Complete Boats. 
F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT OO, 


Send for catalogue and price 
601 Erie St., Albion, cael 


YES—!I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Every thing guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established In 1865) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE" 




















FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
with our new 1919 carburetors; 34 miles per 
gallon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits 
to agents. Money back guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 
Air-l'riction Carburetor Co., 334 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


MANG 


for particulars. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. F. S. Hot Springs, Ark. 


MONEY in Woodchucks: 
skins, oils, prices, etc. Book postpaid only 2Uc. 
Natural Products Co., West Milan, N. H. 

BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Old- time and mod- 
ern firearms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Bea- 
gle news than all the others. Sample FREE. 
Subscription $1.50 per year. Address Desk A. 
M., Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly: seven acre fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; riverfront; Ozarks; $100.00. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 

AS. K US FOR THAT SHOOTING-IRON you 

can’t find anywhere else. We trade, too. List 
for stamp. Carver Vulcanizing Company, Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 
INVENTORS SHOULD SEND for our free 
Guide Book, “How to Get Your Patent.” Upon 
receipt of model or sketch we give our opinion 
of its patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 
77, Washington, D. C. 

FOR SALE—12-gauge Field grade double-bar- 
_ Ithaca. A-1 condition. Ray Rugg, East Jordan, 
Mich. 

WILL SELL OR SWAP—1916 Twin Excel- 
sior Motorcycle. Good condition. Write for 
details. Thadd. Weinert, 131 Morris St., Jer- 





Eczema, 
eyes, 


goitre, sore 
Write 


ear canker, 
cured or no charge. 





All about bounty, 


sey City, N 


FOR SALE—$200.00 L. C. Smith shotgun, 10 


gauge. In gun crank condition. Extra fine da- 
mascus barrels, thirty-two inch barrels, full 
choke, weight 10 Ibs., gold shield. Extra fine 


engraving on locks. Price $100.00. No trade. 
J. Willmert, Jr., Atlanta, Illinois. 

ITHACA SOUSA Grade Trap Gun Special De- 
sign. Regular $650.00. Will take $400.00. O. 
J. Holaday, 2908 Boulevard Place, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


FOR SALE—Stevens Pump Gun, 12 gauge. 
Trap Grade, full choke. Fine condition. Also 
fine leather case for same. $35.00. Wanted: Win- 
chester barrel. Good 


Automatic 12 gauge, 26 in. 
condition. E. Speller, 1218 Boynton Ave., 
New York City. 


WANTED—Three barrel 
tion and price. C. Lawrence, 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Four live raccoons, King folding 
canvas boat, Remington rifle 22 cal. with Mar- 
ble’s peep sight; one pair Ike Walton’s boots No. 
9, Duck and wild geese decoys, also one carbide 
lamp, etc., for coon hunting. Description on re- 
quest. T. J. Money, Vicksburg, Miss. 


JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 

I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in 
every respect, but will give you expression _in 
my work that will more than please you. Can 
give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 
27 West 24th Street, New York City 


Give descrip- 
Commercial 


gun. 
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Come With Us! 


We want you with us! We’re a 
group of live sportsmen who are 
working for more game, sane game 
laws, true sportsmanship. We are 
the members of the 


American Game 
Protective Association 
There is a good crowd of us now but 


there is room for more. If you are 
our kind, come with us ! 


The American Game Protective As- 
sociation has done more than any 
other single organization to improve 
the game situation in this country. 


Through our efforts legislation has 
been enacted, the effect of which has 
been to greatly increase the water 
fowl in this country. 





We want to do more. We want to 

apply intensive methods to the quail 

and grouse problems, in fact we want to do everything 
humanly possible to encourage the protection and propagation 
of game, both large and small. ‘ 


But, we cannot do all these things without your support. 


Seven of the leading sportsmen’s maga- one of the 

zines of the country, who are enthusiasti- magazines list- 

‘ally in sympathy with the things we have ed below. 

done and stand for, have volunteered their 

active co-operation. A handsome 

Register your approval of our work by copy of the Sportsman’s Creed will be 
joining the American Game Protective sent to you as a certificate of membership. 
Association. Sign the attached coupon ; 

and mail it to us feday with your check Enlist now in this national movement 
to cover membership and a subscription to for ‘‘more game.”’ 














AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CiTY (Abbreviated) 
Gentlemen: j 


l enclose a check for $._............to cover dues of $1 aud subscription to the magazine checked below 1 believe that a sportsman should 
for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). . Never in sport endanger human life. 
Publication Price, including Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Draw Regular one year’s member- Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
circle around Subscription ship in American laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
publication Price Game Protective . Respect the rights of farmers and property owners 
wanted Association and also their feelings. 
American Shooter $3.00 _ ag ae ee EN ee ee . Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Field and Stream--. -- ae SOO tli sianhasinatannisndhied ama ae . Never be a fish-hog. ; 
Michigan Sportsman -- nese 1.50 Discourage the killing of game for commercial pur- 
National Sportsman... s 1.00 poses by refusing to purchase trophies. ; 
Outdoor Life ._- PEE eae 2.00 Study and record the natural history of game species 


Outer’ Book—Recreation - ididiraind ott. ee in the iaterests o1 science. 
Sportsmen's Review - =  dsen Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentlemar 





If you ars already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate Signed 
and wish to renew for onz year from the expiration of your 
subscription, please mention that fact. 


Address 
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group of live sportsmen who are 
working for more game, sane game 
laws, true sportsmanship. We are 
the members of the 


American Game 
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There is a good crowd of us now but 


there is room for more. If you are 
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The American Game Protective As- 
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other single organization to improve 
the game situation in this country. 


Through our efforts legislation has 
been enacted, the effect of which has 
been to greatly increase the water 
fowl in this country. 


We want to do more. We want to 
apply intensive methods to the quail 


of game, both large and small. 


Seven of the leading sportsmen’s maga- 
zines of the country, who are enthusiasti- 
cally in sympathy with the things we have 
done and stand for, have volunteered their 
active co-operation. 

Register your approval of our work by 
joining the American Game Protective 
Association. Sign the attached coupon 
and mail it to us “day with your check 
to cover membership and a subscription to 


and grouse problems, in fact we want to do everything 
humanly possible to encourage the protection and propagation 


But, we cannot do all these things without your support. 
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PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN GAME > 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CiTY 


Gentlemen: 





1 enclose a check for $ 7 ..----to cover dues of $1 aud subscription to 
for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 
Publication 
Draw Regular 
circle around Subscription 
publication Price 
wanted 
American Shooter .........-------.------- SB.88 .nucccccccencccnces 
Field and Stream ptadecushdsmcansnaiee Se sinsandiatanennabos 
Michigan Sporteman...................-.-.- 1.50 
National Sportsman 1.00 _. 
Outdoor Life ecncc nccacens 2.00 ... ane 
Outer’s Book— Recreation... -......--- Se wae 
Sportsmen’s Review WP stcdawed 
If you ars already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate Signed 
and wish to renew for ons year from the expiration of your 
subscription, please mention that fact. 
BAIS ccantinnndsace 


} THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
| (Abbreviated) 


1 believe that a sportsman should 

Never in sport endanger human life. 

Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 

Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners 
and also their feelings. 
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Price, including 
one year’s member- 
ship in American 
Game Protective 4. 
Association 


tath: atnininticetnditietel $3.50 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Sree ane ae 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
s . 2.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial pur- 
1.75 j poses by refusing to purchase trophies. 
pena Sieiapaces 2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of game species 
2.50 in the iaterests o: science. 
3.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentlemar 
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Military 
Flannel 
Shirts 







Only $ 


Yes, that’s 
ail. Send only 
$1.00 with 


the coupon be- 
low and we will 
ship you these 
flannel shirts. Don’t 
wait, order them today. If you are not entirely satisfied, 

return them to us and we will refund your money. If you 
decide to keep them you can pay the balance in small 
monthly payments, 









Down 

















~ > Bg 


Because the flannel for these shirts was 
at a rock-bottom figure. ~Government requirements “have taken practically ‘the 
entire output of flannel shirting off the market today, so buy now at this low price 
while you can. A truly wonderful value. Act quick—send the coupon below now. 





Shirt Set consists of 1 popular Khaki Flannel and collar and 2 outside breast pockets with flaps to 
1 striped Silver Gray Flannel. The material in button. Cut full size. Pearl buttons to match. 
these shirts is a fine broadcloth finished good Sizes 1444 to 18. Come packed 2 of the same 
weight flannel, that will give excellent wear. size toa set. Order by No. B-5. Only $1.00 
Both shirts are cut coat style with military linked with coupon and $1.50 a month. Total price, $9.98. 





6MonthstoPay Send this Coupon! - rm-resasc. 


@ W.3Sth St., Chicago, Ill, 





a . ‘ . , 
Thousands will be sending for this Mo Gentlemen:—t enclose... 
; 77 > > > fire 2rve. A as first payment ease sen 
bargain. It will be first come, first served. * of theShurt Set, No. BS, $1.00 cash. 
You may never again get the opportunity of sucha @ $1.50 monthiy~total price $9.98. 


Easy payments. Take six months 


to pay. We will open a charge account for 


you to buy wearing apparel needs for the re wath “syed > ahie se stench, on tenons: Baie . 
- tire f. ‘il > and "4 beg them in small pce aA a Penge = ae te 2 —— be . eae ..... If Tan not satisfied 
entire family. ar pay € sm: cause our large output, so ac ut act quickly. e with the Shirt Set 1 ean return 


onthly payments. We trust honest people Filé out the coupon and send it to us with $1.00 9” it and get payment back with all 
poner eee Our large output saves imac P.'O. order. Also get our remarkable free 4 | charges. Otherwise I will pay adver- 
our credit plan makes it easy’ for you to pay. No bargain bulletin ‘of Men's, Women’s and .@'  tised terms, 
discount for cash. Not one penny extra for credit. Children’s clothing. Act now. ° 





Just a small monthly payment which yot will FS rl Name. 

hardly miss. The wonderful bargains we are now 4 

offering are astounding’ And don't forget, for mer ic ar S$ 0. a ; 

just a small payment down and the balance in ? DD inch dancin cseuliniieninticinn.codantdiaeaniioddia 

small monthly payments. Send for this bargain Dept. 2961 ? 

at once—today. ; Ww. 35th St., Chicago 4 Post OFF C€......00000 os erececreesSEBEBrerveecccvecssssesene - 
? if you wish the FREE Sargain Bulletin, put X here 














Charles Francis Press, New York 





... and with Navy Officers, 
it’s a little over 80% 


A ‘te : 


Sales reports show that throughout the U. S. Navy—on 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers and all other types of naval 
vessels—over 80% of all the cigarettes sold in Officers’ Mess 
are Fatimas. Among the men too, of course, Fatimas are a 


big favorite. Lizgeite Myers Tobacco Cx. 


KATIMA 


A Sensible C Cigarette 





